DURING  1952  general  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  more  of  their  promotion 
funds  in  the  Tribune  than  they  placed  in 
any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.  Reachihg  the  largest  audience  of 
grocery  store  customers  in  metropolitan 
Chicago,  the  Tribune  can  help  you  get 
more  sales  out  of  every  dollar  you  spend 
for  advertising. 


SIX  STEPS  IN 

WIRETYER'S  OPERATING  CYCLE 
TAKE  LESS  THAN  2  SECONDS 


Bundle  is  conveyed  into  machine  by 
wire-mesh  belt  and  located  for  either 
single-  or  simultaneous  double-tie. 


Bundle  is  aligned  in  a  neat  stack  by  air- 
driven  straightener;  given  precise 
alignment. 


Overhead,  air-powered  ram  compresses 
stack  25%  of  initial  height;  holds  it 
while  it  is  being  tied. 


Single  or  double  wires  are  wrapped 
around  bundle  under  controlled  tension. 


Wires  are  twisted  in  a  secure  tie;  ends 
cut  and  buried.  Safe  for  handlers;  no 
domoge  to  conveyors  or  other  bundles. 


Bundle  is  released  and  ejected  to  con¬ 
veyors.  Capacity  of  equipment  1500 
bundles  per  hour. 


Jk» 


•^1 


Action  photo  of  Wiretyer  units  in  mailroom  of  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
streamlining  newspaper  bundling  by  fully  automatic  operation. 


Yes,  Wiretyer  equipment  is  doing  just  that  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
whose  mailrooms  are  equipped  with  this  remarkable  new  development. 

Increased  produaion  is  accomplished  because  Wiretyer  is  fully  automatic  in 
operation,  turning  out  single-tied  or  simultaneously  double-tied  bundles  at 
the  rate  of  1500  an  hour — hour  after  hour — with  unfaltering  performance. 

The  lower  cost  comes  from  engineering  design  that  enables  the  use  of  lighter 
tying  wire.  This  results  in  reported  savings  up  to  50%  in  wire  tonnage.  And 
the  Wiretyer  owner  buys  inexpensive  #17  gauge  basic  wire  in  the  open 
market. 

The  exceptional  accomplishment  of  increased  production  at  more  economical 
cost  derives  from  five  years  of  continuous  engineering  development  and  field 
use  of  Wiretyer  equipment.  Write  to  Wiretyer  for  Bulletin  101  for  more 
detailed  information  on  how  "Wiretyer  Equipment  Ties  More  Bundles  Faster 
— At  Far  Less  Cost.” 


WIRETYER 


CORPORATION 


230  WARBURTON  AVENUE,  HAWTHORNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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The  Indianapolis  Star 


^Consumer  Income  Supplement, 
Standard  Rote  &  Data  Service,  1953 


Here's  How  They 
Spend  It... 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


In  over  170 

Product  Classifications 


In  average  income  per  household,  Indianapolis 
leads  the  nation,  among  cities  of  over  400,000*. 
The  key  to  this  rich  market  is  the  new  1953  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  for  Metropolitan  Indianapolis. 
It’s  a  gold  mine  of  information  for  effective 
sales  and  advertising  planning. 

Prepared  and  published  by  The  Indianapolis 
Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News,  it  contains  the 

kelly-smith  company  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


latest  consumer  preferences  and  buying  habits 
for  over  170  product  classiheations.  For  your 
free  copy  of  this  valuable  132  page  book,  write 
Charles  B.  Lord,  Advertising  Director,  The  Star 
and  The  News! 


For  saturation  coverage  of  this  No.  1  Market 
Advertise  in  The  Star  and  The  News! 


this  LEADING  Seattle 
APPLIANCE  DISTRIBUTOR 
sells  this  ENTIRE  MARKET- 


NOT  JUST  PART  OF  IT! 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eade 


f . * 

*  Stars  represent 

key  cities  and  towns 


greater  family 


HE  WANTS  fop  visibilify,  oufsfanding 
readership  and  mass  market  penetration. 

HE  GETS  IT  by  advertising  in  the  PICTO¬ 
RIAL  REVIEW  SECTION  of  the  Sunday 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

THE  SUNDAY  P-l  reaches  an  average  of 
53%  of  all  urban  families  in  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  this  entire  market  area. 

THE  SUNDAY  POST-INTELLIGENCER  of¬ 
fers  not  only  the  greatest  circulation  in 
the  state  of  Washington  . . .  but  also  the 
best  show  place  for  your  advertisement 
in  every  city  and  town  in  this  great 
Wesfern  Washington  market  ...  at 
the  lowest  cost! 


SEATTLE 

POSMNTEIIIGENCER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Overseas  Weekly  s 

To  THE  Editor:  1  have  just  read  t 
your  editorial  entitled  “Army  Ban”  t 
(May  23).  May  I  furnish  you  f 
with  some  information  concerning  < 
the  Overseas  Weekly,  and  the  rea-  t 
sons  behind  the  decision  of  Head-  < 
quarters,  United  States  Army  Eu-  i 
rope  not  to  renew  the  revocable  • 
commercial  contract?  I 

The  following  statement  was  re¬ 
leased  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  by  ' 
United  States  Army  Europe  on  ' 
May  21st.  Copies  of  the  same  ’ 
statement  were  made  available  on 
the  same  date  to  correspondents  in 
Washington.  Your  attention  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  reference  that  United 
States  Army  Europe  “did  not  en¬ 
gage  in  censorship  of  publications.” 
The  statement  follows: 
“Heidelberg,  21  May  1953 
(Special)  —  the  publication,  the 
Overseas  Weekly,  has  been  advised 
that  their  USAREUR  license  to 
print,  publish,  and  distribute  has 
been  cancelled  effective  June  30, 
US  Army  Europe  headquarters  an¬ 
nounced  here  today.  Such  action 
was  in  accord  with  provisions  of 
the  revcKable  commercial  contract 
of  the  Overseas  Weekly  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  provided 
for  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
publication  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

“The  information  was  given  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Weekly,  Mrs.  Marion  Von 
Rospach,  in  a  letter  from 
USAREUR  headquarters  dated 
May  5. 

“However,  an  extension  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  print 
and  distribute  the  paper  was  grant¬ 
ed,  after  receiving  a  letter  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  Overseas  Weekly 
editor,  from  June  30  to  2400  hours 
July  28.  This  will  permit  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  complete  its 
contract  with  the.  weekly  paper. 

“It  was  [minted  out  by 
USAREUR  officials  that  printing 
of  the  Overseas  Weekly  by  Stars 
and  Stripes  would  have  ceased  in 
the  near  future  when  the  provisions 
of  the  contractual  agreement  with 
the  German  Federal  Government 
concerning  withdrawal  of  logistical 
support  to  commercial  agencies  by 
USAREUR  were  placed  in  effect 
in  accordance  with  established  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  Department 
of  Defense  policy. 

“TTie  original  authority  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper  was  based  on  the 
premise  tiiat  it  would  benefit  the 
command  by  carrying  contributions 
from  several  well-known  colum¬ 
nists,  some  16  pages  of  comics, 
and  other  features  of  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

“However,  a  series  of  recent  is¬ 


sues  of  the  paper  carrying  st:  n 
tional  stories  of  sex  and  pro-  I 
tion  resulted  in  numerous  pro  j 
from  commanders  in  the  field  i  ! 
other  personnel  concerned  «.  | 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  mi'ii  ■ 
and  the  dependents  in  the  Cv,  i 
mand  and  the  resultant  acceler-  | 
action  to  cancel  the  contract  ;  I 
lowed. 

“Mrs.  Von  Rospach  in  a  k  [ 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
USAREUR  on  May  11  pro;,  i 
the  action  taken  and  appealed : 
a  reconsideration. 

“Specifically,  she  requested  r 
permission  be  granted  to  con; 
using  the  Stars  and  Stripes  : 
printing  and  distribution,  also  t 
the  paper  be  allowed  an  exteny 
of  three  weeks,  which  would  ■ 
the  date  that  the  contract  » 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  have , 
pired. 

“USAREUR  officials  denied 
appeal  for  reconsideration,  as : 
quested  by  Mrs.  Von  Rospach,!' 
did  allow  the  contract  with  S' 
and  Stripes  to  be  extended  throu 
July  28th.  USAREUR  tillpl'Ki''  I 
that  the  headquarters  did  not  er 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Perhaps  the  bird-watchers’  so¬ 
ciety  attended  the  Coronation,  a' 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leuu- 
reports:  “Crows  massed  25  to 
deep  acclaimed  the  Queen." 

■ 

Report  in  the  Newark  (N.  !• 
News:  “It  said  an  unidentified  gir 
‘too  pretty  not  to  be  misled  h 
someone,’  had  been  killed  at  a 
Brooklyn  intersection.” 

■ 

Mock  Coronation  described  t 
by  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Heroic- 
leader:  “The  coronation  ceremo": 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  aci 
Mr.  Blank,  former  Mr.  PionW  o: 
1933  and  Miss  Transylvania  c' 
1935.” 

■ 

Sports  Column  item  in  fc 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sunday  Sun-  Tele 
graph:  “He  told  me  on  the  bene 
before  the  exhibition  opener, 
which  his  team  defeated  the  char 
pion  New  York  Yankees,  that  - 
didn’t  know  just  what  he  had,  b- 
Yankees,  that  he  didn’t  know  jn- 
what  he  had  but  last  year.” 

■ 

Hint  to  Housewives  in  if- 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standar- 
“Many  housewives  depend  on  bi)’ 
service  to  do  their  sopping  in^'- 
villages  as  well  as  in  the  city. 


Vol.  80.  No.  20.  June  13,  1053.  Eklitor  &  Publleher.  The  Fourth  Estatj  » 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New 
30.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Poet  Office  at  New  York. 
Annual  Subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  Canada. 
Central  and  South  America,  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  in  other  countries. 
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Another  example  of 

the  alert  editing  that  makes 


publication  in  print. 


In  Parade  June  14 


PERLE  MESTA  tells  what  American  women 
can  do  as  diplomats— reveals  also  her 
own  real  service  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 


This  is  her  first  by-line  story  based  on 
her  life  as  U.  S.  Minister  to  Luxembourg. 
A  Parade  exclusive,  published  on 
Sunday  in  the  magazine  sections  of 
36  important  newspapers. 


This  Sunday  and 
every  Sunday 


ON-THE-NEWS  . . .  Parade’s  first  concern 
is  people,  living  people  and  their 
immediate  problems,  subjects  of  interest 
and  significance  to  every  home  on 
every  street. 


COLORFUL  ...  In  the  selection  of 
exciting  subjects  and  in  sharp,  dramatic 
handling.  Parade  features  have  the 
pace  and  punch  and  awareness  of  good 
newspaper  reporting. 


THE  RESULT  ...  This  kind  of  editing, 
week  after  week,  makes  Parade  a 
Sunday  morning  habit  of  its  millions  of 
newspaper  readers.  Proof  that  solid 
editing  helps  build  solid  circulation. 


10.000 


dealers 

are  'armed' 
to  BUY  MORE  SPACE 
FROM  YOU 


and  SAUS  HtlPS 


free  tor '53  t 


JUST  RELEASED! 


ft 


This  new  1953  FREE  Mat 
Service  File  has  been  mailed  to 
10,000  DICKIES  dealers  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  37  different 
mats  tying-in  with  DICKIES  national 
advertising  campaign . . .  different  sizes 
. . .  different  garments.  And  dealers  have  been 
urged  to  see  their  local  newspaper  and  place  the  ads. 


THIS  TECHNIQUE 


has  set  a  new  record.  In  1952  MORE  RE¬ 
TAIL  STORES  RAN  MORE  NEWSPAPER 
TIE-IN  LINAGE  FOR  DICKIES,  THAN 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  BRAND  OF  WORK 
CLOTHES.  This  record  is  your  cue  to  more 
local  business. 

Mat  No.  5304  is  the  ad  to  use  for  tie-in  with 
DICKIES  luly  national  advertising. 


WRITE  for  the  list  of  DICKIES  dealers 
in  your  city.  This  will  automatically 
put  you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive 
advance  proofs  so  that  you  can  time 
your  tie-in  selling  schedule. 


llffaWm  WiaiAMSON-DICKIE 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

509  W.  Vickery 
Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 
New  York  •  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Bainbridge.  Ga.  •  Chicago  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


K^olumn 


Bulletin  Board  Briefs 


Cow  COUNTRY  crusader  with  courage  is  Editor  Lester  Campbell 
McLean  (Texas)  News,  who  has  made  the  West  Texas  citj 
known  as  the  “Home  of  the  Derby”  because  the  traditional  10-gallot 
headgear  blows  to  the  wild  blue  yonder  in  the  Panhandle  breeze 
The  editor  estimates  he  has  been  responsible  for  sale  of  250  derbiei 
now  wants  to  find  a  line  of  cool  straw  derbies  for  Sunrimer.  .  .  .  And 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  deep  in  Hominy  Land,  wjj 
brave  and  bold  enough  to  denounce  grits,  conceding  that  grits  is 
(or  are?)  probably  a  nourishing  dish  but  proclaiming  firmly  that  ii 
is  fed  up  with  having  it  (or  them?)  constantly  thrust  upon  it.  Cries 
of  outrage  swept  Dixie,  led  by  such  Deep  South  publications  as  the 
Atlantia  Journal  and  Tampa  Tribune.  But  other  Southern  papers 
agreed  with  the  T.D.  and  actually  came  out  against  hog  jowl,  mustard 
greens  and  black-eyed  peas!  .  .  .  Charlie  Wyer,  veteran  rewrite  mat 
at  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  was  the  l^t  staffer  to 
remove  his  coat  when  this  week’s  hot  spell  broke,  evoking  an  officf 
ceremony. 


— A  colorful  lithograph  of  1890,  recently  discovered,  proves  good 
promotion  slogans,  like  old  soldiers,  never  die.  It  depicts  early  sctoa 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner’s  slogan  “Monarch  of  the  Dailies.’ 
which  still  appears  in  the  masthead.  The  litho,  printed  three  yean 
after  the  late  William  Randolph  Hearst  became  a  newspaper  owacr, 
now  hangs  in  the  office  of  Charles  Mayer,  publisher  .  .  .  From  Ln 
Angeles  comes  word  of  the  hospitalization  of  Monroe  Goldstch, 
women's  feature  editor.  Herald  &  Examiner.  He  and  the  late  Willisa 
A.  (Ooc)  Mundell  founded  San  Francisco’s  Late  Watch,  an  organin- 
tion  of  newspaper  veterans  originally  restricted  to  those  who  covered 
the  1906  earthquake  and  fire  .  .  .  Dave  S.  Matthews,  son  of  a  Mnt 
Twain  contemporary  on  the  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Territorial  Enterptin. 
received  a  life  membership  in  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Advertising  CM 
in  recognition  of  35  years  as  an  advertising  agency  executive.  He 
began  on  the  edtiorial  staff  of  the  Stockton  Record,  then  became  id 
manager. 


— ^When  Ohio  Secr^ary  of  Skate  Ted  W.  Brown  held  a  buffet 
honoring  the  Ohio  Legislative  Correspondents  Association  he  had  te 
menu  conform  to  politics  and  reporting  with  such  offerings  as  Ham 
a  la  Pork  Barrel  and  Baked  Beans  Press  Room  Nor’easter,  .  .  .  Fral 
W.  Lovering,  Tampa,  Fla.,  who  grew  up  with  Steve  O’Meara’s  i»l 
Frank  Munsey’s  Boston  Journal  of  hallowed  memory,  challeniei 
Clippings:  “Do  you  have  the  courage  to  put  the  blight  on  hoses  for 
hose,  or  lines  of  hose,  or  hose  lines;  atop  for  on  top  of;  alright  for 
all  right;  within  minutes  for  a  few,  5  or  10,  or  several  minutes  later, 
fire-fighters  (except  as  a  synonym)  for  firemen  (as  applied  to  meo 
fighting  fires  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  or  a  squad  commander)? 
I  have  a  personal  distaste  for  the  temporary  lapses  of  continuity  in 
reading  which  these  abortive  applications  of  words  always  bring  to 
me.”  .  .  .  Clipped  from  the  Black  Kitten,  weekly  publication  of  the 
Press  &  Union  League  Club,  San  Francisco:  ‘“Best  of  its  kind  ever 
held  at  the  Club’ — that  was  the  general  reaction  to  the  May  27  cock¬ 
tail  reception  for  Roy  Howard,  Charles  Scripps,  Jack  Howard 
Mark  Ferree,  held  in  the  club’s  South  Room.  Approximately  300 
members,  ladies  and  guests  attended  the  event  which  was  very  welj 
handled  by  Sponsors  Joe  Cauthorn,  Frank  Ford,  Earl  Baker  aiw 
Chairman  Phil  Sinnott  (an  ex-Scripps-Howarder  himself.)”  The 
Club’s  Will  Aubrey  uncorked  songs  which  included  a  special  dedicated 
to  the  San  Francisco  News’  50th  anniversary.  Bill  Steinke  produced 
his  crayons  and  cartooned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard. 


— The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register  helped  save  the  life  of  i 
GI  subscriber  in  Korea.  Folded  inside  his  shirt  it  protected  hi* 
from  a  fatal  wound  when  he  was  struck  by  sharpnel  in  the  chest . .  • 
Fred  J.  Cook,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  crime  reports 
has  written  an  absorbing  book,  “The  Giri  in  the  Death  Cell,”  (GoM 
Medal  Books,  Fawcett  Publications)  giving  actual  court  testimooy 
and  behind-the-scenes  interviews  in  the  famous  Snyder-Gray  murder 
case  in  the  flaming  flapper  era  of  the  20s  .  .  .  Pulitzer  Prize-winniNt 
Editor  Hodding  Carter,  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Tin^ 
has  brought  out  a  new  book,  “Where  Main  Street  Meets  the  Riva^ 
(Rinehart),  in  which  he  discusses  his  newspaper  career  and  issues  and 
ideals  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Rudy  Hayes,  Americus  (Ga.)  Tunes-R^ 
corder,  chased  by  plane  a  flying  saucer  for  30  miles  but  could  not  keef 
it  in  sight  .  .  .  Miss  Maude  Duncan,  80,  publisher  of  the  Winslo^ 
(Ark.)  American,  still  sets  type  by  hand  In  her  shop,  which  she  caik 
“America’s  outstanding  exanqple  of  organized  confusion.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  3rd  MARKET 

_irM  (SCRANTON  and  WILKES-BARRE) 


The  true  Scranton-Willces-Barre  area  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  For 
statistical  purposes  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recently  divided  it  into  two  county  areas, 
but  this  did  not  change  the  geography.  These  counties  are  so  closely  allied  tnat  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  boundary  line  distribution- 
wise  as  the  major  chains  and  wholesalers  will  testify. 

The  City  of  Scranton  is  larger  than  Wilkes-Barre.  The  two  areas  combined,  620,000 
population  and  176,000  households,  definihely  makes  this  the  THIRD  MARKET  in 
Pennsylvania  and  actually  the  24th  Metropolitan  County  area  in  the  country. 


/WVOMiMB  >  /uaMWAMU 


t, .  Th«  Scranton-Will(«s-B4rr« 

Hatropolitan  Araa 
>  Population  Excluding 

,  ^  Hazelton 

not  under  the  influence 
.  of  Wilkes-Barre  papers 

620,000 

••  (U.  S.  Census  Report  1950 


The  SCRANTON  TIMES  Delivers 

79.8^0  COVERAGE 

in  the  Scranton  City  Zone 

662.%  COVERAGE 

in  the  balance  of  Lackawanna  Co. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Scranton  Times  has 
been  the  leader  in  Scranton  in  editorial  content, 
circulation  and  advertising  acceptance.  Because  of 
this  dominant  position  we  repeat,  you  cannot  sell 
Pennsylvania's  Third  Market  Without .  .  . 


TO  tetis 


(il.OKfiK  A.  Me  DKVrrT  CC).,  INC.,  Afa/romi/ •  N«-w  York.  Cliic.-in<»,  I’hil.-iclclpliia,  l’iMslniri;l>.  l)<-|roi( 
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Signs  of  good  business 
for  smart  advertisers 


1 

2 


In  May,  The  New  York  Times  published  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  in  any  other  single  month  in  its  history. 

Since  January  1st,  The  New  York  Times  has  published 
more  advertising  than  in  any  five-month  period  in  its 
history,  topping  the  mark  established  during  the  past 
Christmas  season. 


This  year,  as  for  34  consecutive  years,  The  New  York 
Times  continues  to  publish  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world’s  biggest  market. 


4 


There’s  a  good  reason  for  this  record,  as  thousands 
of  smart  advertisers  know.  It  starts  with  the  reader. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  The  New  York  Times  because 
there’s  more  in  The  Times . . .  more  news  than  in  any 
other  medium.  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a 
newspaper,  so  do  advertisers. 


©he 
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Community  TV  Antenna 
Companies  Spreading  Out 


Public  Utility  or  Broadcast  Service? 
Civic  Improvement  Is  Soles  Point 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Editorially  speaking,  is  your 
Kwspaper  for  or  against  a  corn- 
unity  television  system? 

The  question  might  also  be  di¬ 
rected  at  a  newspaper’s  business 
altitude,  particularly  in  situations 
where  the  publishing  company  or 
an  affiliate  is  a  prospective  tele- 
caster. 

Community  TV  —  a  system  in 
which  a  local  company  provides  a 
Kmmon  antenna  for  the  whole 
town,  or  a  very  large  part  of  it, 
on  a  public  utility  scheme  of  oper- 
aLk>D— came  into  the  picture  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years  as  a  natural 
mult  of  terrain  obstacles. 

As  of  today,  163  communities 
are  wired  for  this  kind  of  television 
service.  The  large  majority  of  them 
ve  still  the  towns  and  villages 
where  reception  of  programs  is  im¬ 
peded  by  mountains  or  other  natu¬ 
ral  barriers.  They  are  the  places 
which  lie  in  spotty  no-man’s-land 
areas  on  the  commercial  TV  map; 
few  entrepreneurs  would  be  brave 
enough  to  risk  capital  on  a  local 
station  to  serve  any  one  of  them. 

For  All  SmaU  Cities 
It  is  one  economist’s  opinion 
that  a  community  must  do  from 
to  50  million  dollars  annually 
in  retail  sales  to  provide  a  safe  in- 
westment  in  a  video  station.  While 
few  such  communities  now  have 
common  antenna  service,  quite  a 
few  are  thumbtacks  on  at  least  one 
promoter’s  map  of  500  primary 
targets  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  short,  Community  TV  looms 
Inrge  in  the  near  future  for  virtual¬ 
ly  every  newspaper  town.  The 
large  cities  probably  will  remain 
eaempt  for  many  years  because 
(1)  the  size  of  the  investment 
would  be  too  great,  (2)  there  is  no 
real  diftkulty  in  Ae  reception  of 
®any  shows,  (3)  there  are  too 
®My  other  more  inviting  propo¬ 
rtions  for  the  new  and  important 
capital  which  stands  ready  to  fi- 
Wno^  this  booming  development 

Some  newspapers  already  have 
^rcised  their  editorial  preroga- 
hves  to  oppose  another  public 
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utility,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Many  of  the  reasons,  however, 
have  evaporated  with  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  service  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  civic  improve¬ 
ment  possibilities. 

Reasoning  based  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  selfish  interest  in  becoming 
the  locality’s  principal  telecaster  is 
hard  to  overcome,  the  community 
antenna  people  admit,  but  they 
hold  an  ace  or  two  in  the  hole 
and  one  of  these  happens  to  be 
good  public  relations.  The  other 
is  a  strong  public  desire  to  see 
television  programs;  at  least  a 
goodly  assortment  of  them.  Not 
all  communities  can  have  seven- 
channel  service  yet,  but  even  that 
day  is  a  technical  possibility. 

If  a  newspaper  wants  to  com¬ 
bat  the  community  TV  installation 
it  has  several  avenues  along  which 
•ts  opposition  may  travel.  This  be¬ 
came  obvious  as  E  &  P  examined 
the  many  aspects  of  the  business 
this  week,  following  an  expression 
by  several  publishers  of  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development. 

A  dynamic  40-year-old  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electronics  equipment, 
Milton  J.  Shapp,  emerges  as  a 
dominant  figure  in  this  newborn 
business.  His  Philadelphia  Arm, 
Jerrold  (Mr.  Shapp’s  middle  name) 
Electronics  Corporation,  “world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  amplified 
master  antenna  systems,’’  has 
grown  from  a  $500  capital  invest¬ 
ment  five  years  ago. 

Whitney  Money 

It’s  a  multi-million-dollar  con¬ 
cern  today,  supplying  the  mechan¬ 
ical  sinews  and  much  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  community  antenna  sys¬ 
tems.  Coupled  with  Mr.  Shapp’s 
ingenuity  is  the  vast  financial 
power  of  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
organization. 

Entrance  of  this  “Wall  Street’’ 
capital  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  rushnig  along  the 
idea  which  was  getting  out  of  hand 
in  the  hands  of  some  early  promo¬ 
ters  of  juke-box  caliber,  with  an 
eye  to  a  fast  buck  in  a  backward 
(TV-wise)  area.  Another  major 
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element  was  the  lifting  of  the 
freeze  on  station  permits  and  a  de¬ 
sire  by  telecasters  to  extend  their 
audience  zones. 

Mr.  %app  envisions  a  second 
AT&T  in  his  cards.  He  already  has 
a  personal  financial  investment  in 
nine  communities  and  his  company 
is  making  most  of  the  necessary 
equipment.  In  addition,  he  sup¬ 
plies  the  equipment  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  apartment-house 
dwellers  in  New  York  and  other 
metropolitan  centers  to  enjoy  TV 
without  tinkering  with  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  indoor  aerials  or  violating 
their  rental  agreements  by  hanging 
an  antenna  out  the  window.  They 
simply  plug  into  a  central  system. 

‘Inherent  Rights’ 

The  fear  that  haunts  newcomers 
in  the  community  TV  business  is 
that  the  owners  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions — the  holders  of  FCC  licenses 
— may,  for  some  cause,  invoke 
their  “inherent  rights”  to  the  sig¬ 
nal  and  seek  to  enjoin  anybody 
from  rebroadcasting  it.  You  can’t 
find  two  lawyers  who  will  agree  on 
the  probable  outcome  of  such  a 
case.  The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  is  too  vague,  say  some; 
we  would  appeal  to  the  courts  on 
our  protection  under  the  Copy¬ 
right  Laws,  say  others. 

Even  such  an  avid  booster  of 
community  TV  as  John  G.  Leitch, 
a  top  executive  of  WCAU-TV,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  affiliate, 
takes  occasion  to  remind  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  this  legalism  while  conced¬ 
ing  that  the  broadcaster,  or  the  po¬ 
tential  broadcaster,  is  not  hurt  gen¬ 
erally  speaking. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Act  prohibits  any  broadcasting 
station  from  rebroadcasting  the 
program  of  another  station  with¬ 
out  the  express  authority  of  the 
originating  station. 

The  community  system  people, 
almost  as  a  unit,  stand  firm  with 
the  contention  that  they  are  not 
broadcasting  a  signal;  they  are 
merely  selling  an  antenna  service. 
By  1960,  the  Jerrold  program  con¬ 
templates  between  10  and  15  mil¬ 
lion  sets  hooked  into  the  service 
in  400-500  communities.  Intema- 
t  i  o  n  a  I  Telemeter  Corporation, 
whose  model  installation  is  in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  has  equally 
great  aspiration. 

For  a  pioneer  installation,  turn 


to  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Television  Corp.  was  formed 
by  the  owners  of  the  local  radio 
station  when  it  became  clear  that 
residents  would  not  be  able  to  get 
even  fair  reception  of  programs 
from  Washington  or  Richmond 
outlets  100  airline  miles  distant. 
More  affluent  TV  fans  had  costly 
and  elaborate  antenna  erected. 

Blue  Ridge  built  a  master  an¬ 
tenna  on  a  five-acre  spot  and  strung 
coaxial  cables  on  the  telephone 
poles  throughout  the  city  of  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  initial  hook-on 
charge  was  $130  and  the  monthly 
service  rate  $3.78. 

Another  setup  at  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  had  newspaper  participation. 
There,  Trans-Vidro  Corp.  ran  25,- 
000  feet  of  cable  the  size  of  garden 
hose  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  a  foot  so 
as  to  provide  TV  reception  from 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  120  miles  away. 

In  Williamsport,  Pa.,  five  5-man 
crews  hung  110  miles  of  cable  in 
nine  months.  It  will  take  six  weeks, 
with  one  crew,  to  wire  Montpelier, 
Vt.  The  usual  estimate  is  one  mile 
of  wiring  a  week  at  $3,000  per 
mile. 

Need  Local  Franchise 
A  first  essential  to  get  into  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  antenna  company 
obtain  a  local  council  franchise, 
just  as  any  telephone  or  light  and 
power  utility.  Next  it  must  nego¬ 
tiate  easement  rights  for  use  of  the 
poles  and  this  becomes  an  impor¬ 
tant  technical  consideration  be¬ 
cause  there  must  be  a  52-inch 
clearance  between  the  telephone 
wire  and  the  power  lines.  There 
have  been  cases  where  an  entire 
relocation  of  wires  was  necessary. 
A  legal  question  is  whether  an  an¬ 
tenna  company  can  obtain  a  gen¬ 
eral  easement  or  must  purchase 
easements  from  each  person  on 
whose  property  a  pole  stands. 

As  much  as  $250,000  of  Whit¬ 
ney  money  has  been  invested  in  a 
single  installation,  but  so  far  not 
many  have  run  as  high  as  this.  The 
total  investment  for  Montpelier, 
according  to  Mr.  Shapp,  will  be 
$45,000. 

Micrunave  System 
An  extraordinary  venture,  cost¬ 
ing  $500,000,  is  being  undertaken 
to  put  TV  service  into  Casper, 
Wyo.  To  do  this,  a  microwave  in¬ 
stallation  at  Laramie  will  pick  up 
the  signal  from  Denver  and  relay 
it  to  the  community  antenna. 

The  initial  hook-on  fee  has  be¬ 
come  standardized  at  $125  in  most 
of  the  new  installations  and  the 
monthly  fee,  for  three-channel  ser¬ 
vice,  is  $3.50.  Herein  lies  another 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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IFJ  Will  Issue 
Press  Cards  for 
loumalists 


Vienna  —  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Journalists  decided  during 
its  second  meeting  here  last  week 
to  issue  international  press  cards 
for  journalists  who  belong  to  na¬ 
tional  member  organizations  of 
the  IFJ. 

The  four-day  conference  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  IFJ 
President  Clement  J.  Bundock,  of 
Britain.  He  was  assisted  by  Vice- 
president  Harry  Martin,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
and  Marcel  Stijns,  of  Bdgium. 

Ludwig  Vinzens  Ostry,  president 
cf  the  Austrian  Journalist  Trade 
Union,  told  E&P  the  international 
pi  ess  card  is  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  work  of  correspondents  on  as¬ 
signments  in  mem^r  countries  of 
the  IFJ.  The  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  would  have  the  same  support 
and  privileges  in  the  foreign  mem¬ 
ber  country  as  a  national  journal- 
isi. 

The  press  card  will  be  valid  for 
two  years  and  will  be  issued  in 
English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish. 

A  proposal  that  visa  restrictions 
of  all  kinds  be  lifted  for  journal¬ 
ists  was  also  discussed  during  the 
conference.  However,  no  deci¬ 
sions  on  this  or  a  proposed  special 
journalist  passport  was  taken. 

Mr.  Martin  submitted  a  volum¬ 
inous  report  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  information  and 
the  situation  of  journalist  trade 
unions  in  the  member  countries. 

The  report,  which  was  not  made 
public,  will  be  now  studied  by  the 
members  and  will  be  the  basic 
document  of  the  organization  on 
that  subject.  It  will  also  be  made 
available  to  the  United  Nations 
ajid  all  other  interested  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Reporting  on  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  of  journalists,  Mr.  Stijns 
said  wages  in  the  United  States  and 


Press  Coverage 
In  Korea  Truce 

Article  VI  of  the  Korean  armi¬ 
stice  agreement  on  prisoners  of 
war  provides  for  press  coverage 
in  the  following  language: 

“The  Neutral  Nations  Repatria¬ 
tion  Commission  shall  insure  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  other  news 
media  in  observing  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  as  enumerated  herein,  in  ac- 
cordaace  with  procedures  to  be 
established  by  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission.” 


32-Pa9^  Edition  news  Conferences 
With  Ads  Marks  On  If-When  Basis 

CD  Operation 
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in  the  German  Federal  Republic 
are  higher  than  in  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  lowest  wages  are  being 
paid  in  the  countries  of  France 
and  Austria. 

The  Committee  approved  mem¬ 
bership  applications  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  from  Luxembourg,  Iceland 
and  Mexico. 

The  next  IFJ  Congress  will  be 
held  in  1954  in  Bordeaux,  France. 

The  Federation  was  founded 
last  year  in  Brussels  and  lists  17 
national  journalist  organizations 
as  members.  The  member  coun¬ 
tries  are:  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
France,  West-Germany,  Denmark, 
Saar-Land,  Cuba,  Sweden,  Hol¬ 
land,  Austria,  Luxembourg,  Ice¬ 
land,  Mexico,  Canada  and  Nor- 
v/ay. 

Negotiations  to  accept  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  were  started  recently. 
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Lewis  G.  WcK>d  Dies; 
Washington  Newsman 

Washington — ^Lewis  G  a  y  n  o  r 
Wood,  73,  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  34  years  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  last  January,  died  here 
June  7.  He  specialized  in  covering 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Mr. 
Wood  started  his  career  on  the 
Columbia  State  and  moved  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  in 
1909.  Before  joining  the  Times, 
he  covered  the  Mexican  border  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Pancho  Villa  for  the  New 
York  American. 

During  his  Washington  service 
Mr.  Wood  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
and  was  for  several  years  club 
historian.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association  in  1930,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  1928. 


Financing  Probed 

Rio  de  Janeiro — A  seven-man 
inquiry  commission  has  been  au¬ 
thorize  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  to  investigate  the  financing  of 
Ultima  Hora  by  Banco  do  Brasil. 
One  deputy  asserted  the  national 
bank  had  assisted  Samuel  Wainer, 
director  of  the  newspaper,  to  the 
extent  of  200  million  cruzeiros  in 
credit. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — ^The  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Gazette  coverage  of 
“Operation  Niagara,”  first  major 
joint  test  of  civil  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
drew  warm  praise  from  CD  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  two  countries. 

M.  Bradley  Norton,  director  of 
civil  defense  for  Niagara  Falls, 
said  national  and  state  CD  lead¬ 
ers  told  him  the  Gazette’s  editions 
of  Saturday,  June  6,  were  the  most 
thorough  reporting  of  any  test  held 
in  either  country.  The  32-page 
edition  also  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  display  advertising  by 
Niagara  Falls  industrial  firms 
which  early  in  the  week  had  been 
presented  with  CD  flags  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  civil  protection 
work. 

The  week-long  civil  defense  test 
which  culminated  in  a  simulated 
bombing  of  Niagara  Falls  at  5:25 
p.m.  Friday,  June  5,  was  witnessed 
by  Val  Peterson  and  Gen.  F.  F. 
Worthington,  CD  administrators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  New  York  and  Ontario  civil 
defense  commissions  and  their 
staffs. 

The  exercise  posed  an  early 
problem  for  the  Gazette  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  “bombing” 
would  occur  late  Friday  afternoon 
and  that  the  newspaper’s  plant  and 
personnel  would  be  presumed  to 
have  been  knocked  out. 

Under  actual  attack  conditions, 
this  would  have  meant  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Gazette  staff  to  the  offices  of 
one  of  the  four  other  area  papers 
that  have  signed  the  International 
Newspaper -Civil  Defense  Agree¬ 
ment.  This  contract  makes  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  any  surviving  newspaper 
available  to  a  paper  whose  plant 
has  been  destroyed. 

However,  because  of  the  need 
to  cover  the  activities  of  the  civil 
defense  organizations  participating 
in  the  test — the  area  covered  three 
New  York  counties  and  two  in  On¬ 
tario — it  was  decided  that  the  test 
newspaper  would  be  handled  by 
the  local  CD  public  information 
division.  The  Gazette  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  give  the  test  itself 
special  coverage. 

Eight  reporters,  briefed  by  the 
newsroom  management,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  specific  locations 
and  services.  A  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  an  assistant  city  editor 
obtained  a  police  escort  to  get  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  incidents.  Editors  waited  in 
the  newsroom  to  process  the  news 
stories  and  pictures. 

By  midnight  the  news  staff  had 
wrapped  up  a  parcel  of  stories  and 
pictures  that — with  leads  and  side- 
bars  written  the  next  morning — 
totaled  32  columns.  Picture  se¬ 
lections  were  made  from  some  40 


Washington  —  Treasury 
tary  George  M.  Humphrey, 
member  of  the  Eisenhower 
to  hold  a  press  conference, 
told  newsmen  he  will  call  thm 
when  his  Department  has  an; 
of  importance  to  say,  or,  he 
arrange  a  meeting  with  the  nei 
men  when  they  have  questions 
ask. 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  scl 
regular  press  conferences,”  he 
plained,  “because  the  activities 
the  Treasury  Department  move 
and  down;  sometimes  there 
more  things  that  are  of  ml 
and  sometimes  there  are  fewer, 
that  when  we  think  we  have 
thing  that  may  interest  you,  r| 
will  ask  you  to  come  in. 

“When  you  have  somethin|a| 
which  you  think  you  would  lib  I 
hear  from  us,  just  let  Mr.  Lfr 
nartson  (Assistant  to 'the  Sec»| 
tary)  know  and  we  will  set  it  q 
so  that  you  can  come,  and  we  fi 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  talk  to  ft 
about  it.” 
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shots  that  furnished  a  pictorU 
coverage  of  every  incident  iil 
service. 

Meanwhile  advertisers,  leaniii 
of  the  special  attention  being  giva 
to  news  coverage  of  the  event,  fa- 
nished  copy  for  a  total  of  8,6# 
lines  of  display.  This  incloW 
6,944  lines  of  local  copy  and  1,711 
lines  of  national  advertising.  Mock 
of  the  advertising  copy  came  ft« 
industries,  14  of  which  had  ben 
presented  during  the  week  wWi 
CD  flags  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  plant  protection  work. 

The  combination  of  news  ii6 
advertising  enabled  the  GazetK# 
publish  a  32-page  Saturday  editioi 
that  was  well  balanced  and  4- 
tracted  wide  attention. 

The  CD  emergency  paper—* 
one-page  sheet  that  representti 
what  the  community  could  e*p«ci 
if  actually  attacked — ^was  prin*^ 
by  the  St.  Catharines  (Out) 
Standard.  Copy  was  flown  froo 
the  CD  control  center  to  the  Cm- 
adian  city  by  helicopter  and  tin 
papers  were  flown  back  here  fa 
distribution  approximately  fo® 
hours  later. 
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Stoil  Honors  Walser 
On  65th  Anniversary 

Hazleton,  Pa. — Henry  WalJ«, 
co-publisher  of  the  Plain  Speakf 
and  the  Standard  -  Sentinel,  v* 
honored  by  126  employes  of  the 
newspapers  at  a  testimonial  diniW 
May  23  on  the  occasion  of  fa 
65th  anniversary  as  a  printer  afa 
publisher. 

Mr.  Walser,  who  became  pfa 
lisher  of  the  Hazleton  Sentinel  41 
years  ago,  was  presented  with  *• 
illuminated  scroll  and  a  teleyisfa 
set.  William  D.  Morgan,  assist^ 
editor  of  the  Plain  ^aker,  served 
as  toastmaster. 
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Shopping  Centers 
Broadened  Linage 

Newspapers'  Loyalty  to  Downtown 
Stores  Called  Outmoded  Chivalry 


By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  Development 
of  a  California  newspaper  policy 
trend  in  line  with  the  decentral¬ 
ization  of  shopping  was  revealed 
in  polls  conducted  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  here  this 
week. 

An  impressive  proportion  of 
dailies  are  going  outside  their  cir¬ 
culation  areas  in  search  of  retail 
advertising  linage.  Today  almost 
all  dailies  in  the  perimeter  of  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
markets  now  accept  "‘outside”  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  it  was  shown. 

In  contrast,  10  years  ago  most 
all  non-metropolitan  dailies  re¬ 
stricted  their  advertising  space  to 
the  stores  within  their  own  city’s 
limits,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Eu- 
jcne  C.  Bishop,  general  manager. 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  who 
conducted  the  panel  on  manage¬ 
ment’s  views  of  the  ad  department. 

Suburban  shopping  centers  are 
continuing  to  grow  and  impose 
important  problems  on  newsptq>er 
management,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  H.  Lloyd  Churchill  of  Stanford 
University  in  addressing  a  subse¬ 
quent  session.  He  advised  aggres- 
Jjve  newspaper  action  to  meet  the 
situation  imposed  by  the  decentral- 
iad  shopping  trend  and  warned 
that  newspapers  choosing  to  re¬ 
main  loyal  to  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  may  find  the  merchant  has 
decided  to  leave  main  street. 

Series  of  ‘Votes’ 

Successive  counts  of  hands 
•flowed  that  17  newspapers  now 
•wpt  retail  advertising  only  from 
pty  of  publication,  but  that  a  ma- 
lority  of  ad  managers  from  these 
^Id  like  publisher  reconsidera- 
•wo  of  policy;  15  accept  retail 
from  “anyone,  anywhere.” 
Most  all  of  these  are  in  the  cities 
™iging  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
Eleven  of  these  15  actively 
solicit  advertising  elsewhere,  and 
•'  “accept  advertising  competitive 
to  local  markets.” 

Newspapers  were  warned  by 
l/of.  Churchill  to  develop  adver¬ 
ting  programs  for  regional  ship- 
^8  centers  and  to  sell  center 
®I*i"ators  on  the  need  of  news¬ 
papers. 

,  The  present  advertising  trend 
n  toward  free-distribution  publica- 
tws  for  the  suburban  shopping 
he  reported.  If  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  is  in  a  metropolitan 
to*a,  the  tendency  is  to  “frce-ride” 
to!  the  advertising  of  downtown 
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headquarters  stores,  he  added. 

In  neither  case  is  the  center 
using,  generally,  the  advertising 
required  for  the  established  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  result,  many  centers 
require  advertising’s  power,  he  in¬ 
dicated. 

Professor  Churchill’s  experience 
includes  six  years  as  director  of 
research  and  planning  for  R.  H. 
Macy  Co.,  New  York,  as  well  as 
12  years  on  newspapers  and  six 
years  of  marketing  research  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“You’ve  been  doing  too  little 
too  late  to  develop  coordinated 
plans  for  shopping  centers,”  he 
told  the  meeting.  “Research  is 
needed  to  get  your  proper  share 
of  the  advertising  these  stores  will 
have  to  do.  Start  your  selling  with 
the  landlord  when  the  project  is 
first  announced,  giving  him  the 
facts  to  help  him  tie  his  tenants  to 
some  cooperative  advertising 
basis.” 

“Chivalry”  Rapped 

Some  failures  to  sell  a  long- 
range  plan  either  to  merchants  or 
developers  of  shopping  centers  in 
their  area  is  by  default.  Prof. 
Churchill  reported.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  some  newspapers  are  turn¬ 
ing  suburban  copy  down  to  pro¬ 
tect  downtown  merchants. 

“This  is  an  old-fashioned  chiv¬ 
alry  which  should  be  examined  in 
the  light  of  modern  habits,”  he 
declared.  “For  one  thing,  will  the 
merchant  stay  on  main  street  or 
will  he  hop? 

“The  planned  regional  shopping 
center  not  only  diverts  buying 
power.  It  also  takes  business  away 
from  existing  stores,”  he  added. 

In  urging  newspapers  prove 
themselves  as  the  best  medium  for 
shopping  center  advertising.  Prof. 
Churchill  said  that  under  today’s 
conditions  advertising  expense 
often  is  the  first  item  to  be  cut 
by  the  operators.  He  described 
this  as  perilous  and  observed  that 
“exploding  populations”  have  thus 
far  enabled  centers  to  get  along 
with  minimum  advertising  budgets. 

Tam  to  Contests 

Business  slippages  thus  far,  he 
reported,  have  resulted  in  give¬ 
away  contests  and  seasonal  promo¬ 
tions.  Radio  and  television  also 
are  being  used.  The  conditions 
are  partly  the  result  of  a  rapid 
growth  and  the  fact  that  the 
planned  center  has  not  had  much 
choice  in  handling  its  promotion 
problems,  he  reported. 
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“The  promoter  with  a  suitable 
area  of  land  has  an  idea,  and  he 
sells  that  idea  to  a  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store.  That  store  often 
wants  an  exclusive,  forgetting  the 
strength  of  the  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  section  comes  from  the  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  goods  available 
within  a  few  blocks,”  he  explained. 

As  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  the  landlord  is  not  sold  an 
advertising  program  in  advance. 
Prof.  Churchill  listed  69th  and 
Market  Place,  Philadelphia.  Pro¬ 
motion  was  left  to  voluntary  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  individual  tenants. 
This  month  J.  B.  McClatchy,  a 
member  of  the  family  owning  the 
land,  said  if  he  were  to  do  it  all 
over  again  he  would  try  to  have 
some  specific  provision  for  pro¬ 
motion,  Mr.  Churchill  reported. 

As  it  is,  today  the  center  is  not 
using  newspapers  cooperatively. 
Last  Christmas  the  merchants  there 
spent  $87,000  for  television  and 
radio,  $18,000  for  decorations  and 
nothing — cooperatively — for  news¬ 
papers,  he  reported. 

Movement  Grows 

Meanwhile  the  shopping  center 
movement  grows  and  four  major 
announced  projects  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  next  two  years 
are  projected  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  alone. 

“If  all  these  advertise  as  city 
merchants  do,  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  new  linage. 
As  it  is,  I  venture  to  say  that 
neither  in  Southern  California  nor 
in  this  area  is  there  an  adequate 
program  of  advertising  developed 
for  shopping  centers.” 

Toward  solution  of  the  problem. 
Prof.  Churchill  suggested  a  first 
step  might  well  be  research  under¬ 
taken  by  a  group  of  newspapers 
acting  cooperatively.  A  program 
so  developed  would  be  presented 
to  the  landioard  of  each  new  cen¬ 
ter  announced  as  he  Is  vitally  in¬ 
terested.  Most  center  stores  are 
leased  on  a  low  minimum  rent  plus 
a  percentage  of  sales,  he  explained. 

Ad  Power  Needed 

“There  is  a  need  for  the  power 
of  advertising  to  make  itself  felt 
in  these  centers,”  Prof.  Churchill 
said.  Established  stores  have  not 
realized  how  much  their  pockets 
have  been  picked  by  the  shopping 
centers,  he  charged.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  sales  volume  has  gained 
and  there  has  not  been  realization 
of  how  much  other  business  has 
been  diverted.  As  examples  of 
what  business  newspapers  have 
lost.  Prof.  Churchill  pointed  to: 

The  Shoppers  World,  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  uses  shopping  news 
promotion.  Boston  newspapers  are 
getting  only  6,000  to  7,000  lines 
a  year,  be  estimated. 


Stonestown,  San  Francisco, 
“free-riding”  on  the  downtown 
Emporium's  ‘These  goods  are 
available  also  at  Stonestown”  line. 
The  Stonestown  market,  he  re¬ 
ported,  relies  greatly  on  a  freely- 
distributed  community  newspaper. 

Other  Examples 

Westchester,  New  York — Macy’s, 
N.  Y.,  estimated  to  carry  only 
10,000  lines  yearly  in  the  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers.  Altman’s, 
using  a  different  policy,  carried 
50,000  lines  in  White  Plains  for  its 
branch  there  and  an  estimated  25,- 
000  lines  yearly  in  each  of  eight 
Westchester  County  newspapers, 
he  said.  Arnold  Constable,  he 
added,  used  500,000  lines  in  New 
Rochelle,  a  branch  location,  but 
none  elsewhere  for  that  specific 
branch. 

In  most  shopping  center  cases. 
Prof.  Churchill  said,  the  linage 
carried  by  the  center  itself  would 
not  be  adequate  advertising  for 
an  independent  store. 

A  planned  shopping  center  is 
not  cheap  and  it  must  build  its 
own  traffic,  he  reported.  Also, 
there  are  differences  in  hourly 
traffic  that  affect  productivity  of 
the  branches.  But,  he  warned,  the 
centers  are  here  to  stay  and  the 
commuter  population  shopping 
idea  is  now  completely  outmoded. 

Advertising  rates  entered  the 
convention  in  two  guest  speaker 
reports.  Henry  L.  -Bucello,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Bank  of  America, 
said  newspapers  are  “becoming 
quite  costly.”  Rates  are  up  and, 
in  many  cases,  circulations  are 
down,  he  added. 

“But  only  the  newspaper  is 
equipped  to  bring  people  the  type 
of  news  they  rank  above  all 
others — local  news,”  Mr.  Buc- 
cello  reported.  “Newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  all  other  media  as 
far  as  banks  are  concerned,”  he 
added,  predicting  banks  will  be¬ 
come  better  newspaper  customers. 

Volume  Dbeount  Bid 

Belief  that  a  gross  volume  dis¬ 
count  for  national  advertisers 
would  benefit  newspapers  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  John  H.  Hoefer,  of 
Hoefer,  Dietrich  &  Brown,  San 
Francisco  agency.  The  basic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  agency  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
buying  the  greatest  amount  of  ef¬ 
fective  impression  per  dollar  <rf 
‘expenditure,  Mr.  Hoefer  said. 

“Circulation  alone  cannot  carry 
the  ball,”  he  reported.  “Tradi¬ 
tionally  the  newspapers  do  a  very 
exemplary  advertising  job.” 

On  TV,  Mr.  Buccello  observed 
that  the  cost  per  1,000  has  de¬ 
clined  60  percent  since  1949  "but 
we  are  still  not  certain  how  a  bank 
can  use  this  medium.”  Radio,  he 
emphasized,  is  not  dying  because 
of  television. 

Bureau  Busy 

The  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  made  225  presentations 
last  year,  reported  H.  C.  Bemsten, 
manager. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Biggers  Denies 
Existence  of 


Uniform  Press 


Biloxi,  Miss. — It  is  ridiculous 
for  critics  to  level  a  charge  against 
the  all-inclusive  term  “The  Press,” 
said  George  C.  Biggers,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  at  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association  annual  ban¬ 
quet  here  June  5. 

The  collective  term,  the  Atlanta 
publisher  said,  connotes  “a  giant 
organization  and  questions  individ¬ 
uality,  suggests  uniformity  and  de¬ 
bates  independence.  There  is  no 
national  newspaper  policy,  no 
union  of  opinion  among  publishers 
and  editors. 

“I  remind  you  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  published  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  the  Daily  Worker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  ...  try  and  lump 
these  newspafiers  under  the  term 
one  party  press  or  any  other  com¬ 
mon  label.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  except  paper  and  ink.” 

The  Georgia  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  concluded;  “When  demogogic 
politicians  continue  to  refer  to  us 
as  ‘them  lyin’  newspapers,’  then  we 
know  we  are  fulfilling  our  public 
trust  and  are  doing  a  good  job.” 


Teen  Age  Trial 
Protested 


Gag 


^  By  'Red'  Newton 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Gannett  Newspapers  received  honor¬ 
ary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Syracuse  University.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley,  center.  Although  each  had 
received  honorary  degrees  individually  from  different  colleges,  it 
was  the  first  time  the  publisher  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  had  been  simul¬ 
taneously  honored  for  their  contributions  to  journalism  and  for  ser¬ 
vice  to  youth  and  education. 


News  Editor  Earns 
His  Degree  at  Last 


Bingham  Reports 
On  His  Asian  Tour 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Barry  Bing¬ 
ham  said  here  June  6  that  America 
must  use  patience  first  of  all  in  her 
dealings  with  Asia  “because  even 
truth  itself  moves  on  slow  feet 
among  great  iriasses  of  uneducated 
people.” 

After  patience,  America  must 
exercise  understanding  and  humil¬ 
ity,  said  Mr.  Bingham,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  addressing  the  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege  Alumnae  Association.  He  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  three- 
month,  12-nation  tour  of  the  Far 
East,  where  he  traveled  with  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  1952  Democratic 
nominee  for  president. 

In  his  first  prepared  address  since 
his  return,  Mr.  Bingham  said 
^ians  easily  misunderstand  Amer¬ 
icans  “because  we  cannot  reach 
them  by  our  accepted  devices  of 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television.” 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. — G.  Mil¬ 
lard  Hunsley,  who  came  to  Albu¬ 
querque  with  his  family  1 1  years 
ago  and  became  news  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  finally  has 
received  the  college  degree  he 
started  after  at  Kansas  University 
in  1924. 

For  the  past  five  semesters  Mr. 
Hunsley — and  Mrs.  Hunsley,  too 
— have  been  taking  five  hours’ 
work  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  To  finish  up  in  June  they 
had  to  take  nine  hours  during  the 
Spring  semester. 

And  that’s  when  they  both  made 
their  best  grades! 

Both  took  their  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Miller  and  Bitner 
Gannett  Directors 

New  directors  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Frank 


Denver — An  Arapahoe  Coud 
Judge’s  ban  against  newspapf] 
coverage  of  the  trial  of  14  let- 
agers  for  terrorizing  motorists  h^| 
been  termed  “illegal,  unconst 
tional  and  un-American”  by  V.  M 
Newton,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  T 
bune  and  chairman  of  the  Freedc- 
of  Information  Committee 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Newton  wrote  Coup 
Judge  E.  E.  Anderson  to  prote 
the  ban  and  to  ask  Judge  Andersa 
to  restore  the  principle  of  *118,1 
open  justice.” 

ludge  Anderson  issued  a  coo; 
order  forbidding  newspapers  fna 
publishing  any  details-  not  «a 
trial  dates — in  court  action  agais 
the  teen-agers. 

Ten  of  the  youths  are 
to  17.  The  other  four  are  all  11 

Judge  Anderson  said  he  acted  > 
“protect  these  little  fellows, " 
sons  of  prominent  farmers. 

Mr.  Newton  asked,  “Don’t  ja 
actually  mean  that  it  is  designed  t 
protect  their  parents  who,  after  ilL 
are  responsible  for  their  misdeet 
and  should  reap  the  disgracef 


El  Paso  Herald-Post 


E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda-  BlastS  Mayor-CeilSOr 


tion,  Inc.,  have  been  elected. 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  was 
named  to  the  board  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation.  Lynn  N.  Bitner, 
general  business  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Group,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gannett  Co. 

They  fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
two  boards  caused  by  the  death  of 
Raymond  H.  McKinney,  who 
headed  J.  P.  McKinney  &  ^n  Co. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  income  is  used  for  char¬ 
itable  and  philanthropic  purposes 
in  cities  and  districts  where  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  are  circulated. 

Directors  of  the  Foundation  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Miller  are:  Frank 


2  Midwest  Newsmen 
To  Study  in  Africa 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  pro-  . . .  - - -  - rr — 

vided  funds  for  fellowships  for  two  Gannett;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Elmira,  lies,  too,  because  we  quite  ow 


El  Paso,  Texas — Editor  Ed»x'l 
M.  Pooley  of  the  El  Paso  Herdi- 
Post  ran  a  front  page  editoriil 
titled  “Little  Caesar  the  Censa' 
attacking  Mayor  Frederick  Tiyte 
Hervey  for  his  “suggestion^ 
city  department  heads  decline 
give  out  information  to  Henll- 
Post  reporters. 

Quotes  from  the  editorial 
“The  men,  the  good  AmeriM 
men,  will  pay  no  attention  to 
Caesar’s  juvenile  suggestion, 
mice,  the  yellow-bellied  mice, 
truckle  under  to  Little  Caesar. 

“He  said  this  paper  ‘printed 
quotations.’  Well,  being  humn 
and  having  none  of  the  characteriS' 
tics  of  a  Little  Caesar,  we  some 
times  err.  We  also  print  misquob 
tions  supplied  by  others.  We 


Allentown  Coll 
Honors  Dr.  Buchman 

Allentown,  Pa. — ^The  Morning 
Call  devoted  four  pages  on  June  4 
to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frank  Buchman,  leader  of  the 
Moral  Re-Armament  movement, 
on  his  75th  birthday. 

Dr.  Buchman  was  in  London  at 
the  time  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
several  thousand  of  his  followers 
from  all  over  the  world  who  were 
celebrating  his  birthday  and  the 
1 5th  anniversary  of  his  global 
movwnent. 


American  newspapermen,  Peter  B 
Martin  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  and  David  E.  Reed 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  have  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica  south  of  the  Sudan. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  Mr. 
Martin  will  head  for  the  Rhode- 
sias  and  Mr.  Reed  for  Kenya. 
While  away,  they  will  write  occa¬ 
sional  articles  for  their  respective 
newspapers.  The  grants  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  travel  and  living 
expenses  for  two  years. 

The  Institute  of  Current  World 
Affairs,  which  in  the  past  has 
financed  several  newspapermen  for 
study  abroad,  will  administer  the 
grants. 


N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Gannett  Co.;  Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank,  general  manager  of 
the  group;  Douglas  C.  Townson, 
vicepresident  of  the  Gannett  Co.; 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  next  month  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  Times; 
Harry  G.  Stutz,  general  manager 
of  the  Ithaca  Journal;  Erwin  R. 
Davenport,  vicepresident  of  the 
Gannett  Co.  and  former  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  News¬ 
papers;  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships,  Inc.;  Thomas  J.  Har¬ 
grave,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  J.  A. 
Rathbone,  Elmira. 


quote  liars.” 


H* 


Yonkers  Newspaper 
Fights  Censorship 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — ^The  Herc:-^ 
Statesman  ran  a  front  page  ei 
torial  entitled  “The  Blackout  Bo« 
Are  At  It  Again!”  in  attacks- 
“the  enormous  power  drive  by  ta 
Mayor  and  the  Common  Coun: 
to  introduce  a  blackout  provis’.!' 
into  the  Supplemental  Charter,  t 
make  sure  that — when  it  comes  • 
our  comprehensive  Zoning  Or- 
nance — ^thc  people  will  be  guara- 
teed  the  right  not  to  know  .  ■  • 

The  Charter  now  provides  tb^ 
all  ordinances  and  maps  in  zoni? 
laws  must  be  publish^  as  an  ^ 
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Big  Attendance  Indicated 
For  25th  Mechanical  Parley 


Improved  Production  of  Dailies 
Has  Been  the  Continuing  Theme 


Waste  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  publisher  because  he  has 
faiied,  in  his  industrial  relations 
program  or  lack  of  one,  to  give 
equality  to  the  foremen  with  other 
top  executives. 

«  *  * 

There  is  a  great  need  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  support  an  e.xperimental 
laboratory  where  ideas  developed 
in  newspaper  mechanical  shops 
can  be  tested  and  made  workable 
for  the  industry  at  large. 

«  *  * 

Stereopticon  slides  of  the  Tele- 
typesetter  were  shown  by  L.  M. 
Potts  and  Walter  Morey,  and 
George  Cooper  told  how  the  ma¬ 
chine  sets  type  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.i 
Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Spokesmen  for  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  recommended  that  publishers 
get  together  on  standards  for  mats. 


Now  this  is  not  a  preview  of 
EAP  coverage  of  the  25th  Me- 
chaiaical  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  June  15-18,  at  Milwaukee. 

Those  news  items  are  excerpts 
from  the  reports  of  the  first  three 
i^hanical  conferences — at  Har¬ 
risburg  in  1927,  at  Cleveland  in 
1928  and  at  Buffalo  in  1929. 

When  lined  up  alongside  the 
program  scheduled  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  sessions  they  provide  evi¬ 
dence  that  indicates  there  is  still 
^ome  progress  to  be  made  in  ma¬ 
jor  fields  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  plain  that  con¬ 
siderable  headway  has  been  made 
in  the  two-score  years  since  Walter 
E.  Wines  got  the  conferences  un¬ 
der  way. 

Only  about  50  executives  from 
newspaper  mechanical  shops  were 
present  at  the  first  formal  confer¬ 
ence.  By  1929,  however,  enough 
publishers  had  assayed  the  value 
of  these  confabs  to  send  185  dele¬ 
gates. 

Advance  Registration 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  Mr.  Wines’ 
successor  as  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 

“as  seen  the  conference  registra- 
tion  grow  to  a  figure  in  excess  of 
1.000  in  recent  years.  And  he  has 
fiad  the  distinction  of  having 
■>)oved  the  conference  to  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast — San  Francisco  last 
Time.  Usually 
w  meetings  are  in  the  East  or 
"Wwest  on  an  alternate  schedule. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  lune  i3,  1953 


Advance  registrations  for  the 
upcoming  conference  indicate  a 
total  of  newspaper  executives,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  other  interested  people 
of  roundly  600.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  attendance  has  been  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  program 
to  include  topics  on  industrial  re¬ 
lations.  This  attracts  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  business  managers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  supervisors. 

The  25th  conference,  inciden¬ 
tally,  will  be  the  last  arranged  by 
Mr.  Spitaleri,  since  he  has  accepted 
a  consultant  position  with  the 
Knight  Newspapers. 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
which  has  overall  supervision  of 
the  programming  and  attendance 
comprises  a  cross-section  of  the 
brains  of  the  newspaper  production 
business  and  includes  several  of 
the  real  pioneers,  notable  among 
them  being  John  W.  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  for  whom  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  will  be  given  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

W.  E.  Gibbons,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  is  chairman.  Other 
members  are:  John  L.  Blake, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Louis 
G.  Buisch,  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Henry  J.  Conland,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Leven  T.  Dep¬ 
uty,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Harry 
Eybars,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
Leslie  J.  Griner,  Knight  News¬ 
papers;  Fred  E.  Gross,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  Shields 
Johnson,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News; 

Also  Stephen  J.  Lambert, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Charles 
R.  McGuire,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune;  Joseph  E.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  W.  Watson  Southam,  ^utham 
Newspapers,  Canada;  R.  W.  Tran¬ 
ter,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
Traveler;  and  Earl  R.  Weiskittel, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator. 

While  the  program  contains 
many  topics  which  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  past  years  it  provides 
speakers  who  have  fresh  view¬ 
points  of  panel  discussion  to  air  all 
sides  of  old  issues  in  tone  with 
present-day  operations  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Biggers  in  Keynote 

The  opening  session  on  Monday 
will  hear  a  keynote  address  on 
“Newspapers  in  A  Television  Age” 
by  the  new  ANPA  president, 
George  C.  Biggers,  president  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Thereafter  the  conference  will 
go  into  a  discussion  of  employe 
relations  as  practiced  in  some 


newspaper  plants.  James  A.  Gray, 
Jr.,  personnel  director  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel,  will  tell  how  multiple 
management  is  a  way  to  develop 
team  work. 

At  one  of  the  very  first  me¬ 
chanical  conferences  the  rule  was 
laid  down  that  never  would  speak¬ 
ers  be  allowed  to  inject  remarks 
pertaining  to  specific  union-man¬ 
agement  relations. 

Some  thoughts  on  production 
cost  control  will  be  expressed  by 
C.  Arthur  Weis,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  who  is  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 
This  young  organization  has  been 
approaching  the  cost  problem  gin¬ 
gerly  with  suggested  standards  for 
accounting. 

Apprentice  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  will  be  the  area  of  discussion 
for  a  panel  which  includes  Alvah 
H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  Ledger;  Otto  Silha, 
promotion  director,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  and  Earl  R. 
Weiskittel,  pressroom  superintend¬ 
ent,  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Page  Width  Problems 

Outstanding  production  topic  of 
the  day,  of  course,  is  the  reduction 
in  page  widths  and  what  this 
means  to  advertising  materials 
and  mechanical  shop  costs. 

The  Composing  Room  session 
on  Tuesday  will  open  with  a  full 
discussion  of  the  latter  phase.  The 
panel  on  column  widths  includes: 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Stephen  J.  Lambert, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Charles  R.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une-,  R.  W.  Tranter,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler;  and  B.  M.  Thai!, 
production  engineer  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Advertising  problems  will  come 
up  Tuesday  evening  when  George 
B.  Deamley,  vicepresident  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  agency  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AAAA  Mechanical 
Committee,  moderates  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  Participants  will  include: 
Charles  Frederickson,  Westchester 
Newspapers;  George  Fuller,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press;  Carl  Maier, 
Campbell  Ewald  Co.,  Detroit;  E. 
Thomas  McBreen,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago;  Henry 
Messina,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express;  and  Erwin  Miessler,  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

At  the  earlier  composing  room 
session,  economies  in  typesetting 


Among  Those  Present 

The  list  of  newspaper  and 
supplier  personnel  who  have 
made  advance  registrations  for 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  found  on  Pages 
66-68.  This  issue  also  contains 
the  monthly  Equipment  Review 
Section — beginning  on  Page  73 
— which  presents  many  news 
items  pertinent  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  discussions. 

will  be  suggested  by  Harry  L. 
Gage,  retired  vicepresident  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  Other 
phases  of  composing  room  costs 
will  be  treated  by  Harry  Eybers 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  Har¬ 
old  F.  Grumhaus,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  to  describe  TTS  on 
the  metropolitan  newspaper. 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  Research 
Director,  will  make  his  report  of 
progress  in  experiments  at  the 
Easton  Laboratory  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Then  the  conference 
will  go  into  topics  related  to 
photo-engraving  with  the  following 
experts  speaking:  John  McMaster, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Robert  H. 
Dumke,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Harry 
Warnecke,  New  York  News;  and 
Burt  Mader,  Chrisian  Science 
Monitor.  Color  processes  will  be 
given  priority  in  the  discussion. 

Stereotyping  Session 

Research  developments  and  col¬ 
umn  width  reduction  are  topics 
sure  to  come  up  again  during  the 
session  on  stereotyping  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  Representatives  of 
various  mat  suppliers  will  describe 
advances  in  their  field  and  Paul 
Harrington,  New  York  Journal 
American,  and  Arnold  Imshaug 
of  Alico,  Inc.,  are  slated  to  tell 
about  induction  and  infra-red  dry¬ 
ing  methods. 

Prior  to  the  general  discussion, 
led  by  E.  T.  Giannoni  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  there  will  be  a 
report  on  stereo  methods  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Frederick  Chadwell  of 
the  London  Express. 

The  pressroom  gets  attention  at 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
with  most  of  the  program  time 
being  given  to  agents  of  the  press 
manufacturers  to  tell  about  de¬ 
velopments.  Everett  Hall  of  the 
Detroit  News  will  lead  the  sum¬ 
mary  discussion. 

This  year’s  conference  has  been 
prolonged  a  day  to  give  a  full 
morning  to  mailroom  and  mainte¬ 
nance  topics.  Jess  Hagenbush  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jourrml 
is  listed  for  a  talk  on  the  wire- 
tyer  and  T.  B.  Jochem  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  for  a  description  of  ad¬ 
vanced  mechanization.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  will  be  George  C. 
Feldt,  Milwaukee  Journal;  and 
Otto  Lepp,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

A  newspaper  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  program  will  be  detailed 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Speedier  Production 
Of  Newsprint  Debated 


Saranac  Inn,  N.  Y. — ^Technical 
developments  that  may  well  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  making  of  newsprint 
were  discussed  at  the  1953  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  4-6. 

It  was  the  first  such  meeting  of 
the  section  outside  of  Canada. 
Douglas  Jones,  executive  secretary, 
stressed  that  the  meeting  especially 
honored  the  participation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  members  in  the  section’s  af¬ 
fairs  over  the  years,  .-^bout  12  per 
cent  of  the  membership  is  .Amer¬ 
ican. 

More  than  500  engineers,  chem¬ 
ists,  scientists,  executives  and 
others  in  and  associated  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  newsprint  section,  under 
Chairman  Roy  Ott,  of  Donohue 
Bros.  Ltd.,  heard  experts  tell  about 
speedier,  more  efficient,  and  more 
economical  making  of  paper. 

Application  of  vacuum  transfer 
to  high  speed  newsprint  machines 
was  described  in  a  paper  by  Claude 
Kelley,  superintendent.  Port  An¬ 
geles  Mill,  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Kelley  pointed  out  that  the 
demand  for  more  and  more  pro¬ 
duction  from  paper  machines  has 
resulted  in  tremendously  increased 
speed  on  all  types  of  machinery 
during  the  past  15  years.  As  speeds 
approached  1500  f.p.m.  (feet  per 
minute),  the  problem  of  “wet 
breaks”  became  acute.  Lost  pro¬ 
duction  at  higher  speeds  was  often 
so  high  that  it  proved  practical  to 
run  at  lower  speeds  where  higher 
efficiencies  could  be  maintained. 
Many  mills  increased  the  sulphite 
content  of  the  sheet  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  wet  breaks  at  the  higher 
speeds,  but  obviously  this  is  a 
costly  and  undesirable  substitute. 

Ordinarily  the  wet  sheet  of  paper 
which  begins  to  form  on  a  moving 
wire  screen  is  transferred  to 
presses  and  dryers  which  remove 
the  water.  When  the  sheet  leaves 
the  screen  for  the  first  press  it  is 
weak  and  liable  to  break,  especially 
on  high  speed  machines.  On  most 
machines,  the  sheet  is  allowed  to 
move  from  the  wire  to  the  presses 
without  support.  In  the  Beloit 
vacuum  transfer  arrangement,  a 
new  method  uses  a  vacuum  trans¬ 
fer  to  lift  the  sheet  over  this  gap. 

The  authors  claim  the  following 
advantages: 

1)  the  sulphite  content  of  the 
sheet  has  been  dropped  from  18 
per  cent  to  less  than  9  per  cent 
without  causing  serious  dry  end 
troubles — a  tremendous  saving  on 
chemical  content. 

2)  paper  has  been  made  at  dally 
average  speeds  of  1650  f.p.m. 

3)  several  daily  runs  at  effi¬ 
ciencies  over  98  per  cent  have 
been  made. 


4)  31.8  basic  weight  newsprint 
has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  a 
ton  a  day  per  inch  of  trim. 

5 )  steam  for  drying  is  only 
slightly  over  2Vi  per  pound  of 
paper. 

6)  paper  qualities  have  been  re¬ 
tained  or  improved. 

7)  several  runs  of  90  hours  each 
have  been  made  without  breaks 
of  any  kind. 

The  makers  expressed  their  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  Beloit  automatic 
vacuum  transfer  clears  the  path 
of  its  major  obstacle  to  newsprint 
sjseeds  of  2,000  f.p.m.,  though  time 
and  experience  remain  necessary. 

The  makers  of  the  unit  pre¬ 
dict  the  ability  to  operate  at  35 
per  cent  greater  production  rates 
than  conventional  machines. 

D.  T.  Foss,  Consolidated  Paper 
Corp.  Ltd.,  stressed  the  regained 
importance  of  quality  in  newsprint 
in  a  buyer’s  market,  urged  better 
housekeeping  ways  in  mills  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  uniform 
quality  product. 


ing  costs,  to  maintain  close  pub¬ 
lishing  schedules,  and  thus  to 
avoid  circulation  losses. 

A  new  process  of  making  strong¬ 
er  pulps  from  hardwoods  at  lower 
cost  has  been  developed  at  State 
University  of  New  York  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Husband,  research  associate 
at  the  college,  reported. 

He  said  college  researchers  have 
prepared  semi-chemical  pulps  of 
improved  strength  from  birch  and 
maple  woods  cooked  with  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  chemicals  com¬ 
monly  recommended  for  the  neu¬ 
tral  sulphite  process. 

Commercial  application  of  the 
developments  will  facilitate  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  northeastern  hardwoods  in 
making  pulp,  he  said. 

G.  D.  Hughson,  research  engi¬ 
neer  of  Canadian  International 
Paper  Co.,  explained  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  high  speed  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  Deculator,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  removing  air  from  paper 
machine  stock. 


Chicago  News 
Exposes  life 
In  City  Slums 
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Wisconsin  May  End 
Tax  Roll  Inspection 


The  consumer’s  point  of  view 
was  presented  by  A.  T.  Williams, 
of  Hearst  Enterprises,  New  York. 
While  acknowledging  the  need  for 
increased  production  speed,  he 
wondered  why  speed  was  of  such 
topnotch  importance  to  technical 
men;  thought  it  might  impair  the 
chance  of  machines  and  humans 
alike  to  produce  a  perfect  product. 

He  mentioned  that  modern  print¬ 
ing  processes,  under  the  stress  of 
deadlines,  also  run  at  tremendously 
increased  speed,  and  that  this  fast 
running  equipment  often  subjected 
newsprint  paper  to  higher  stress 
and  strain  than  the  winder.  Press 
speeds  in  turn  often  result  in 
breakage,  though  all  laboratory 
tests  of  that  particular  newsprint 
paper  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Williams  also  pointed  out 
that  though  modern  presses  pro¬ 
duced  stress  and  strain  on  paper 
not  encountered  25  years  ago, 
older  presses  were  still  in  use, 
often  printed  the  second  paper 
even  in  modemly  equipped  print¬ 
ing  plants.  He  thought  that  the 
reduction  of  sulphite  often  posed 
more  difficult  work  for  pressmen, 
though  he  especially  stressed  the 
point  that  generalization  was  im¬ 
possible,  that  the  same  sheet  of 
newsprint,  most  satisfactory  in  one 
pressroom,  would  not  do  in  an¬ 
other. 

He  thought  that  pressmen  gen¬ 
erally  would  welcome  newsprint 
that  would  give  uniform  results. 

He  mentioned  objection  to  over¬ 
time  pressroom  pay  on  poor  runs, 
the  need  for  good  reproduction, 
with  advertisers  having  their  say 
as  to  paper  stock. 

He  told  the  newsprint  makers, 
that  their  product  and  its  quality 
were  essential  to  cut  down  print- 
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Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin 
State  Senate  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14 
adopted  a  bill  June  9  which  would 
virtually  end  public  inspection  of 
state  income  tax  returns.  The  bill 
had  previously  been  passed  by  the 
assembly  and  goes  to  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler  who  Ls  expected  to  sign  it. 

Passage  of  the  bill  brings  to  an 
end  a  10-year  fight  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  wipe  the  inspec¬ 
tion  law  off  the  books. 

The  bill  would  permit  anyone  to 
get  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  any 
person  or  corporation  on  payment 
of  a  $1  inspection  fee,  but  it  does 
not  allow  examination  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  return  itself. 

The  ban  on  inspection  of  returns 
had  been  opposed  by  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  both  of  whom  have  made 
frequent  use  of  public  returns  to 
expose  graft  and  corruption. 

Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy’s  tax  de- 
lirquencies  were  first  brought  to 
light  by  the  two  newspapers 
through  publication  of  his  returns. 

An  amendment  which  would 
have  permitted  newspapers  to  ex¬ 
amine  returns  and  to  print  “only 
those  exposing  graft,  corruption, 
income  tax  evasion  and  those  in 
illegal  rackets,”  was  defeated  after 
opponents  claimed  it  would  open 
newspapers  to  libel  suits  if  they 
printed  returns  or  tax  information 
that  did  not  sustain  any  finding  of 
fraud  or  evasion. 

Earlier  this  session  the  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  bill  signed  by  Gov. 
Kohler  which  opens  public  assis¬ 
tance  rolls  to  public  insnerMon. 

Passage  of  this  law  together  with 
the  ban  placed  on  income  tax  in¬ 
spection  has  led  to  editorial  gibes 
by  the  Capital  Times  that  this  is  a 
“rich  man’s  legislature.”  The  Times 
is  publishing  the  pictures  of  all  the 
state  legislators  who  voted  for  the 
two  measures. 
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Chicago — “On  March  27  a 
crawled  into  a  baby’s  crib  at  K 
W.  Barber  and  chewed  the  cl 
to  death.” 

That  lead  marked  the  begin: 
of  a  sensational  series  of  Chict 
Daily  News  articles,  exposing 
city’s  slums  and  hammering  h: 
the  fact  that  landlords  get 
house  prices  for  ratholes.” 

The  first  article,  published  Ji 
10,  states  “this  is  the  docui 
ted  story  of  men  who  are  enri 
ing  themselves  from  Chic 
slums,  their  methods  and  the  bli 
they  lay  over  a  city.  It  is  the  slot), 
too,  of  how  they  get  away  withk' 

Daily  News  reporters,  aided 
title  experts,  have  traced  hi 
dreds  of  obscure  titles  of  sli 
property  to  20  men  or  firms 
are  “among  Chicago’s  biggest  sli 
makers.”  The  Daily  News  foi 
these  men  charging  $90  to  Jll 
a  month  for  three  or  four  room 
Their  names  were  given  later. 

A  team  of  eight  Daily  New5l^ 
porters  and  three  photographai 
worked  for  more  than  two  raonfti 
to  get  the  facts.  The  team,  4- 
rected  by  Roy  M.  Fisher,  bliil- 
eted  the  city.  They  spent  diji 
going  over  building  departnxR 
and  court  records,  tracing  tMo 
and  checking  financial  historiei 

Accompanying  the  first  artidt 
was  a  full  page  of  pictures,  shoi- 
ing  how  people  live  in  slum  aia, 
giving  the  address  of  each  boat 
pictured. 

Working  with  Mr.  Fisher 
Nelson  Fitch,  Robert  Gruenbag 
Robert  Johnston,  James  McCat  l^® 
ney.  Jay  McMullen,  Robert  SeawB.i5(j 
and  John  Justin  Smith.  Photogn-f  lBel  fs 
phers  on  the  “slum  team” 

William  Deluga,  Elliott  RobinsaiJ^ 
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and  Joseph  Zack. 


Seltzer  Sees  Trouble 
In  France  and  Israel 

Cleveland — France  and  Isrid 
are  two  countries  most  I'kdj  * 
face  “explosive  situations”  in  w 
future,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editw  « 
the  Cleveland  Press,  said  this  wed 
upon  his  return  from  five  wedu  • 
Europe. 

“The  French  are  in  the  wort 
mess,”  said  Mr.  Seltzer. 

Though  'quiet  now,  the  Israeb 
Arab  situation  is  bound  to  tart 
grave  again  as  Israel  beco^s  nx** 
successful  in  developing  its  “cl*s*'] 
less”  country,  he  added. 
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'Worker'  Reporter 
Back  from  Moscow 


•iBel  f 
..  Ua  1 

Joseph  Clark,  Moscow  corm  j 

spondent  for  the  New  York  fW  i 
Worker  since  1950,  returned  to®  | 

United  States  last  week  on  ®  ^ 

liner  Liberte  “for  other  duties  rt  t$j 
the  paper.”  He  was  accompanirt  ^yj 
by  his  wife  and  two  children, 
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Race  Reporters  Are  Swift  j 
And  Sure  as  the  Horses  i 

By  Ray  Erwin  i 


FRANK  ORTELL 
calls  ’em  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram 
and  Soa. 


.jgj  cuotcie  crowning  the  ouionouse 
1st  61  roof  of  one  of  the  finest  citadels 
lst«  of  hohse  racing. 

These  businesslike  men  mani- 
Ist  5  festly  know  their  business,  which  is 

OHKC  big  business  indeed.  The  sport  of  naic  me  wcarcis  as  hicuiucus  m  me  _ 

'TIO  itings  virtually  has  become  the  king  New  York  Turf  Writers  Associa-  motional  power  to  encourage  indis-  | 
of  sports  in  attendance  and  inter-  tion.  No  ticket  or  pass  is  needed  criminate  betting  or  betting  at 
5,‘fy  est.  The  difficult,  well-done  work  at  any  track  on  the  North  Ameri-  all? 

Istei  of  the  small  coterie  in  the  Press  can  continent  by  the  wearer  of  one  They  are  not  and  they  do  not. 

1st  6i  Box  is  influential  in  speeding  of  these  coveted  emblems.  They  are  a  gang  of  guys  dedi- 

cated  to  their  work,  the  exacting 
task  of  informing  an  eager-eyed 
sports  public  about  race  horses  and 
the  men  who  raise  and  race  them. 
They  are  not  habitual  or  even 
regular  bettors,  realizing  that  un¬ 
der  the  pari-mutuel  system  with 
taxes  claiming  IS  per  cent  of  the 
take,  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
the  constant  bettor. 

Traffic  is  light  at  the  special  pari¬ 
mutuel  window  provided  in  the 
Press  Box.  It  is  heavier  around 
the  refreshment  stand,  where  the 
park  provides  free  sandwiches,  beer 
and  soft  drink.s.  Some  race  parks 
offer  a  bar  service  in  their  Press 
Race  coverage  is  a  year  ’round.  Boxes, 
year-in-and-year-out  assignment  for  Separate  in  and  out  wire-en¬ 
closed  catwalks  from  the  club¬ 
house  provide  entrance  and  exit  to 
the  Press  Box,  criss-crossed  at  in- 
York  from  Spring  through  Autumn  tervaU  by  steel  girders  and  stan- 
and  Tropical,  Hialeah  and  Gulf  chions  supporting  the  roof.  Rub- 

‘  '  .  her  padding  protects  newsmen’s 

noggins  as  they  stoop  to  crawl  un¬ 
der  the  beams.  Great  windows 
the  along  the  front  look  out  on  the 
finish  line  of  the  track  and  out 
across  the  landscaped  greensward 
of  the  park  with  its  lake,  trees, 
hedges  and  floral  borders  of  tree 
geraniums  and  blue-lavender  hy- 


f  'l  9475 
Mow  start  9 
Outrun.  10 
(  SuU  effort  14 
Clos’d  gamly  28 
I  Cl06^fastl4 
Outrun  12 
Went  wide  12 
Trailed  6 
91 6  No  factor  25 
'  .4fSH  h.  fst 


to  fst  5.  across  the  finish  line  far  Turf  Writers  Assn, 

to  (dSl  ahead  of  other  sports  in  fan  sup-  These  35  are  the  voting  mem- 
liw  association,  whose  cur- 

recent  survey  revealed  that  rent  president  is  Nelson  Dunstan, 

Ij-p  45,880,617  persons  paid  to  watch  Morning  Telegraph,  and  sports  edi- 
"tK  hte  horses  go  by  in  1952.  tors  are  associate,  or  non-voting 

to  Istft  The  ordinary  reporter  is  filled  members.  A  man  must  cover 

Um  ,fst6.  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  the  metropolitan  racing  at  least  a  year 
to  fst  6-  extraordinary  work  of  these  really  before  he  can  be  sponsored  by  at 
to  fst  61  extraordinary  reporters.  least  two  members  for  election  to 

1B»I  slyf  Accuracy  is  the  hallmark  of  a  membership.  Racing  people  are 

I®*'  racing  story,  even  more  than  color,  admitted  to  the  NYTWA  dinner  at 

'Aq  gd6l  Mere  is  a  reporter  who  has  to  be  Saratoga  each  August,  but  the  an- 
!Sar  fst5i  almost  scientifically  correct  because  nual  November  dinner  in 
"T  ronki  his  reports  must  coincide  precisely  York  is  restricted  to  the  mem- 
URKII  with  the  cold  and  complete  figures  bership. 

_  in  the  official  chart.  There  can  be 

-Aq  myVl  nearly  correct  or  fictional  writ-  ___  _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

Sar  fstaJ  ing,  as  in  handling  baseball  or  these  men.  They  cover  the  various 
i|r  Rd5J  other  sports  or  general  stories.  The  meetings  at  Jamaica,  Aqueduct, 
ijm  unyielding  chart  figures  immediate-  Belmont  Park  and  Saratoga  in  New 

to  fstSl  ly  betray  a  reporter’s  vision  failure  ' 

roRxt  or  memory  lapse. 

tAMOUr  That  does  not,  of  course,  pre-  Stream  tracks  in  Florida  in  the  Win- 
®tl  fst  1  elude  color  and  imaginative  de-  ter  with  occasional  side  trips  for 
SBel  fS  1’  scription.  The  stories  can  be  both  such  outstanding  events  as  the  Ken- 
®el  fst  1,  right  and  racy.  In  no  other  field  of  tucky  Derby  at  Louisville, 

8d7i  newspaper  writing  is  there  more  Preakness  at  Pimlico  in  Mary- 
iJm  sly  61  concerted  crusading  against  the  land,  the  Arlington  Classic  in  Chi- 
to  fstli,  cliche  and  trite  treatment.  cago. 

to  fstl;  Sports  editors  of  newspapers  Are  the  city-room  horsemen  col- 
?t6  everywhere  are  conscious  of  the  orful  characters?  Do  they  rake  in 
w  roairi  turnstile  clickings  at  race  tracks,  fabulous  sums  betting  on  their  own  drangea. 

IHcAfi  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  selections?  Do  they  use  their  pro-  (Continued  on  page  60) 

IBel  fste  3  poorsU^U 

to  fst  1  Quit  7 
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1  4  $2,180 

No  excuse  13 
Tired  14 
’Tired  10 
No  excuse  13 
Closed  fast  14 
-  Outrun  27 
“®  Paltered  14 
No  mishap  14 
Quit  12 
Outrun  14 

1.  fst 


I  1-1505 
6*  Outrun  26 
16*  Bore  out  11 
i  Bore  out  14 
Hung  14 

i*  No  threat  8 
nk  Outrun  9 
:i.20  b.  fst 


t  53,615 
Quit  12 
IXme  early  11 
Tired  11 
i  No  speed  12 
Done  early  It 
No  factor  10 
Forc’d  wide  11 
Stopped  11 
Tired  14 
I  Juatmis'd  I 


Jackson  News 
Sues  to  Block 
Control  by  Rival 

Jackson,  Miss.  —  Four  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News 
have  asked  the  county  chancery 
court  to  block  a  move  which  would 
give  the  morning  Clarion-Ledger 
interests  a  majority  control  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Publishers  Corporation  es¬ 
tablished  under  a  trust  agreement 
in  1937. 

In  forming  the  Corporation,  the 
two  papers,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  had  agreed  to  operate  each 
paper  as  separate  newspapers,  with 
“absolute  independence  of  editorial 
policies  of  both  papers.” 

The  two  newspapers  earlier  this 
year  had  launched  joint  operation 
of  television  station  WJTV. 

The  bill  of  complaint  charges 
that  the  Hederman  interests, 
owners  and  publishers  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  have  obtained  20 
shares  of  stock  from  Mrs.  Ann 
Sullens  Lomax,  Alexandria,  La.,  to 
gain  control  of  the  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Lomax  is  the  daughter  of 
Major  Frederick  Sullens,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  by  his 
deceased  first  wife. 

The  suit  charges  that  R.  M. 
Hederman  Jr.,  contacted  Mrs. 
Lomax  and  paid  the  sum  of  $250,- 
000  for  the  20  shares  of  stock 
which  is  the  Daily  News  share  of 
the  Mississippi  Publishers  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  trust  agreement,  the 
bill  sets  forth,  the  stock  of  the 
Mississippi  Publishers  Corporation 
was  divided  into  class  “A”  stock 
of  700  shares  which  was  held  by 
the  Daily  News  interests,  and  class 
“B”  stock  of  700  shares  held  by 
the  Clarion-Ledger  interests. 

Bringing  the  suit  for  the  Daily 
News  were  Frederick  Sullens,  Mrs. 
Barbara  B.  Sullens;  Walter  G. 
Johnson  Jr.,  and  M.  Scott  Dick¬ 
son. 

Named  as  defendants  were 
R.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  Zachery  T. 
Hederman  and  Hiram  Henry 
Hederman  and  Jimmie  Belle  Tay¬ 
lor  Hederman  and  as  executors  of 
the  estate  of  R.  M.  M.  Heder¬ 
man;  T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  Ar¬ 
nold  S.  Hederman,  Mrs.  Lomax, 
her  husband,  the  Mississippi  Pub¬ 
lishers  Corporation;  First  National 
Bank  and  George  Lemon  Sugg,  as 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Lemon  Sullens,  deceased  wife  of 
Major  Sullens. 

The  Clarion-Ledger  published 
this  statement: 

“A  valid  offer  to  sell  20  shares 
of  Class  A  stock  of  the  Mississippi 
Publisher’s  Corporation  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  Class  A  stock¬ 
holders. 

“The  other  Class  A  stockholders 
have  first  opportunity  to  purchase 
this  stock.  Should  they  refuse,  the 
Class  B  stockholders  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
this  stock.  Should  they  also  re¬ 


3-DIMENSIONAL  AD  in  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman  of  June 
12  is  viewed  through  colored  (red  and  blue)  glasses  by  two  subscribers. 
The  viewing  glasses  needed  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  3-D  ad  in 
three  tints  were  provided  by  the  paper  and  the  advertiser,  a  firm  of 
home  decorators.  The  Freeman  claimed  its  “first”  in  this  field  of 
newspaper  advertising  was  well  received  by  public  and  admen. 


fuse,  then  for  six  months,  the  .same 
offer  may  be  made  to  others. 

“Major  Frederick  Sullens,  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Johnson  Jr.,  and  other  Class 
A  stockholders  have  filed  suit  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  this  stock. 

“This  case  is  now  before  the 
courts  and  should  be  tried  there.” 


The  Montreal  Gazette 
Celebrates  175  Years 

The  Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Gazette, 
175  years  old  June  3,  has  brought 
out  a  handsome,  paper-covered 
book  giving  the  history  of  the 
daily.  Done  by  offset  lithography, 
the  book  was  illustarted  with  wash 
drawings,  designed,  engraved, 
printed  and  bound  at  the  Gazette 
Printing  Company. 

Planned  for  three  Saturdays 
starting  May  30  was  a  special  page 
of  the  Gazette  also  giving  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


'Press  Vet'  Bows 

Chicago — Press  Vet  made  its 
appearance  here  this  week  for  the 
first  time  as  the  official  publication 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation.  New  in  look  and  name, 
the  Press  Vet  is  being  edited  by 
Larry  Mulay,  city  editor  of  the 
City  News  Bureau,  and  Anthony 
Raciti,  Sun-Times  make-up  editor. 
The  issue  announced  that  Maurice 
Fischer,  Daily  News  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  and  William  A.  O’Malley, 
American  city  desk  staff,  are  chair¬ 
men,  respectively  of  the  dinner  and 
membership  committees. 


War  Correspondent 
Interviewed  by  Editor 

Cleveland — In  a  twist  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  practice,  the  Cleveland 
News’  war  correspondent  in  Korea, 
Howard  Beaufait,  returning  home 
last  week,  was  interviewed  by  his 
editor,  N.  R.  Howard. 

Among  other  things  he  said: 

“The  military  censors  are  affable 
and  pretty  reasonable.  There  are 
quite  a  lot  of  things  you  can’t 
write,  but  the  censors  would  try 
to  give  you  every  break  and  would 
listen  to  you.  They  would  find 
something  in  your  copy  and  send 
for  you  to  talk  it  over  and  give 
you  the  reasons.” 

■ 

Long  Island  Weekly 
Makes  Its  Appearance 

The  Levittown  (L.  1.)  Eagle  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Long  Island 
Advertiser,  which  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  charge  in  a  number  of 
Long  Island  communities  by  a  dis¬ 
tribution  firm.  Ira  L.  Cahn,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  new  medium  will 
have  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
not  less  than  20,000. 

■ 

Canada  Booklet  Out 

The  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 
has  gotten  out  a  booklet  called 
“Canada’s  New  Century.”  Made 
up  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  country’s  economy  by 
Austin  Wehrwein,  the  booklet  is 
illustrated  and  goes  into  consid¬ 
erable  detail  on  such  subjects  as 
the  stock  exchange,  iron  and  oil 
exploration,  culture  and  popula¬ 
tion. 


Enquirer  Stafi  I 
Wins  Applause 
On  Anniversary 

Cincinnati — ^The  future  of  oc 
nation  depends  on  workers  own 
ing  more  and  more  of  our  grea: 
companies,  (2yrus  S.  Eaton  told 
600  employe-owners  of  the 
quirer  during  a  dinner  June  i 
celebrating  the  first  anniversary  c 
that  paper’s  sale. 

Mr.  Eaton,  whose  PortsmonlS 
Steel  Co.  provided  $7,600,000  for 
the  financing,  said,  “If  Araerio 
is  to  remain  capitalistic — free  and 
happy — we  must  have  the  widts 
po-ssible  diffusion  of  ownership’ 
He  said  he  has  given  Enquire 
stock  to  each  of  his  1 1  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Ohio’s  Governor  Frank  Lauscht 
compared  the  Enquirer  people  wi» 
fought  for  their  1 1 3-year-old  newv 
paper  to  “the  fearless  and  patrioix 
men  who  defend  their  country  with 
zeal  in  time  of  danger.”  Mr 
Lausche,  an  Enquirer  shareholder, 
said,  “1  am  proud  to  say  I  am  out 
of  you.” 

Jackson  Martindell,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Manaje- 
ment.  New  York,  who  helped  the 
employes  set  up  their  finandl 
plan,  advised  them  to  keep  the  En¬ 
quirer  “strong  for  any  business 
emergencies  which  might  arise. 
You  have  proved  your  ability  to 
run  it  magnificently.” 

Said  Roger  H.  Ferger,  preskkiit 
and  publisher:  “I  knew,  if  »e 
were  to  own  our  own  newspaper, 
it  would  eclipse  anything  the  En¬ 
quirer  ever  has  done.  And  eveih 
indication  shows  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  even  greater  things." 

Other  speakers  were  Scott  Brom- 
well,  Chicago,  of  Halsey,  Stuart! 
Co.,  underwriters  for  the  Enquirer 
bonds;  Arthur  D.  Condon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  the  law  firm  of 
former  Senator  Millard  Tydings. 
which  directed  the  court  fight; 
Daniel  W.  Bell,  of  American  Se¬ 
curity  &  Trust  Co.,  Washington- 
trustee  for  the  John  R.  McLean 
Estate,  the  former  owners,  and 
Mayor  Carl  W,  Rich,  Cincinnati, 
who  remarked  that  “The  people  of 
Cincinnati  are  delighted  over  yonr 
success.” 

Ollie  James,  columnist,  toast¬ 
master,  presented  to  Mr.  Ferger  a 
large  electric  flashlight  for  his  year 
of  service  as  “the  guiding  light-" 

:  James  H.  Ratliff,  another  colum¬ 
nist,  leader  of  the  crusade  to  boy 
the  Enquirer,  and  now  company 
secretary,  received  three  awards, 
two  of  them  raincoats,  one  new, 
f  the  other  that  battered  thing  h« 
borrowed  during  a  downpour  in 
i  Washington  when  the  court  ro* 
was  at  its  height.  Hie  third  award. 

’  a  sparkplug  mounted  on  a  plaque, 
i  was  given  him  by  Hal  Metzger,  If-, 

•  chairman  of  the  Enquirer  Em- 
i  ployes  Advisory  Board  represent- 
1  ing  all  departments. 

The  party  lasted  all  afternoon 
and  evening. 
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OME  VARIED  CARTOON  VIEWS  ON  THE  MERITS  OF  THE  KOREAN  TRUCE 


TRUCE  IS  NOT  PEACE 

Berdatiicr,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


GOOFY  TRUCE  IN  A  GOOFY  WAR 

Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News 


PRISONER  OF  WAR 

Burck,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 


Draft  Board 
Row  Figures  in 
$125p000  Suit 

Anderson,  S.  C. — Fred  A.  Willi¬ 
ford,  former  chairman  of  local 
Draft  Board  No.  4,  has  filed  suit 
asking  $125,000  from  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail,  and 
owner  of  Radio  Station  WAIM. 

Mr.  Williford  charges  that  edi¬ 
torials,  news  stories  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  broadcasts  were  “intended  to 
libel  and  slander  the  plaintiff  with 
the  intention  of  injuring  and  harm¬ 
ing  him,  and  did  accomplish  so 
much.” 

Mr.  Hall  states  in  the  answer 
that  the  articles  were  printed  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  paper 
to  “keep  the  community  and  its 
reading  public  informed  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  concern 
by  a  fair  and  honest  reporting  of 
such  matters.” 

The  complaint  states  that  Mr. 
Williford  was  chairman  of  Local 
Board  No.  4  from  about  August, 
1948,  until  May,  1952,  and  that 
during  that  time  Wilton  E.  Hall, 
ft;  was  processed  as  a  selectee.  It 
is  alleged  that  at  practically  every 
step  the  selectee  appealed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  and  that  after 
being  ordered  to  report,  young 
Hall  went  to  Washington,  and 
from  there  left  the  United  States 
*s  a  correspondent  for  the  local 
newspapers,  without  a  permit  of 
the  local  board. 

The  answer  states  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  classified  4-F  due  to  an  osteo- 
mjditic  condition  of  the  right  f(X)t, 
»nd  that  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
wiist  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
H*vy,  also  requested  the  draft 
board  to  classify  him  1-A.  It  is 


stated  that  he  was  still  classified 
4-F  when  he  became  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent;  also  that  he  had  been 
on  duty  for  several  months  before 
being  classified  1-A. 

The  complaint  charges  that  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  draft 
board,  the  defendants  became  “em¬ 
bittered  and  enraged  with  an  in¬ 
tense  hatred”  against  the  plaintiff, 
and  “prompted  by  a  sinister  and 
evil  intent”  caused  various  edito¬ 
rials,  news  items  and  broadcasts 
tc  be  circulated. 

The  answer  charges  that  Willi¬ 
ford  and  his  associates  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  this  time  had  held  po¬ 
litical  views  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  defendants  and  that  he  is 
merely  seeking  in  this  litigation 
t«)  carry  on  a  political  fight. 

It  is  further  stated  that  Wilton 
Hall,  Jr.,  sought  to  volunteer  after 
having  been  ordered  to  report  and 
that  WIliford  refused  to  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Hall  then  requested  a 
ruling  from  Maj.  Gen.  Hershey, 
selective  service  director,  who  is¬ 
sued  a  directive  to  the  local  Board 
May  12,  1952,  to  permit  the  en¬ 
listment.  It  is  stated  Williford 
then  resigned  and  had  a  pamphlet 
printed  and  circulated.  It  is 
charged  that  the  allegations,  charg¬ 
es  and  representations  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  reflected  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  fairness  and  patriotism  of 
the  defendants. 

After  the  directive  Mr.  Hall  en¬ 
listed  and  served  until  he  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged,  it  was  stated. 

■ 

Utley  Collapses 

Chica(X)  —  Clifton  Utley, 
WMAQ-NBC  news  analyst  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  columnist,  col¬ 
lapsed  June  8  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  broadcast.  He  was  taken  to 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  a  victim  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  Physicians  prescribed  a 
week’s  rest. 


Guild  Files  Grievance 
In  United  Press  Firing 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  intervened  in  the  discharge  of 
Theodore  Polumbaum  from  the 
Boston  staff  of  the  United  Press, 
claiming  a  breach  of  the  “just  and 
sufficient  cause”  section  of  the 
contract. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Ralph 
B.  Novak  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
William  J.  Farson  have  been  di¬ 
rected  by  the  ANG’s  Executive 
Board  to  present  a  grievance  case 
to  U.P.  management.  A  meeting 
has  been  tentatively  arranged  for 
June  22. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  U.P. 
contract  permits  the  discharge  of 
an  employe  on  the  ground  that  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify  before  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  on  communist 
activity  is  “incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  journalism.”  The 
case  may  eventually  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Polumbaum,  a  1948  Yale 
graduate,  claims  he  was  fired  by 
the  Boston  bureau  chief  last  April, 
two  days  after  he  had  been  before 
the  House  committee  probing 
communism.  He  declined  to  state 
whether  he  ever  had  been  a  Com¬ 
munist. 

Before  joining  U.P.  at  Boston  as 
a  television  script  writer  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  York  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette  &  Daily. 

■ 

Tide  Magazine  Sold 

Cincinnati  —  Tide,  advertising 
trade  journal,  has  been  purchased 
by  Billboard  Publishing  (^.  of  this 
city.  After  July  15,  Tide  will  be 
a  fortnightly,  its  office  remaining 
in  New  York. 

William  D.  Littleford,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Billboard,  founded  in 
1894  as  a  theatrical  journal,  will 
be  co-publisher. 


2  Giant  Newspapers 
For  Cities'  Birthdays 

The  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette  observed  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  the  city  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  212-'page  edition  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  40-page  tabloid  of  the 
city’s  history.  The  editorial  con¬ 
tent  was  the  product  of  Enoch  A. 
Norem,  associate  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
‘corder  -  Gazette  published  a  200- 
page  paper  June  9  in  honor  of  the 
town’s  200th  birthday. 

Business  Manager  H.  1.  Jenks 
reported  the  161-year-old  newspa¬ 
per  hiked  its  normal  12,400  cir¬ 
culation  to  18,000  for  the  record 
issue  which  required  30  tons  of 
newsprint. 

■ 

5-Day  Newspaper 
For  Shelbyville,  HI. 

The  Shelhyville  (Ill.)  Democrat- 
News  will  become  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  Sept.  14.  It  will  start  as  a 
5-day  paper  omitting  Saturday. 

The  publishers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Luther  C.  Paxton.  They  became 
interested  in  the  Shelbyville  Demo¬ 
crat  in  September  1946  and  as¬ 
sumed  complete  ownership  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1947.  After  consolidation 
with  the  Herrick  News  the  name 
was  changed  and  it  became  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  June  7,  1948. 

C.  E.  Neubauer  is  editor,  and 
Robert  L.  Edmiston,  ad  manager. 
■ 

Secrecy  on  Kinsey 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  Reporters 
were  given  proofs  of  the  Kinsey 
report  on  women’s  sex  life  for  ad- 
advance  perusal,  but  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Kinsey  asked  newsmen  for  signed 
pledges  that  the  data  will  not  be 
made  public  before  the  Aug.  20 
release  date  of  his  new  book. 


WELCOME  TO  ST.  LOUIS — E.  D.  Howerton,  left,  of  the  Post-Dis-  IT  WAS  FUN— Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  Philadelpliia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  pn- 
patch,  general  convention  chairman,  greets  William  H.  Leopard,  Sioux  gram  chairman,  can  relax  now  as  four-day  meeting  rolls  along.  ^ 

Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  and  Mrs.  Leopard.  The  South  Dakota  him  are  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Vaughn  from  Ik 

CAM  was  elected  president  of  ANCAM.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


V  •  T  T  a  W  Ik  IT f  convention  promotion  award.  Run- 

LinQCf©  Ud.  But  CAJyl  s 

A*  *  0  ('ti.Y.)  Daily  Bulletin,  Minneapo- 

W  J.*  TkJT  Us  Star  and  Tribune,  Toronto  Star, 

jt\T6  DJiootincf  tor  JYiorG 

^  Raymond  Dykes  reported  that 

St.  Louts — Meeting  against  a  The  following  board  membe.rs  total  membership  had  risen  to  575 
backdrop  of  linage  figures  which  were  elected  for  two-year  terms:  M^y  31,  as  compared  with  559 

since  1939  have  increased  more  J.  H.  Gildea,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  ®  y®**"  *80«  despite  37  resignations, 
than  170  per  cent,  classified  ad-  Spectator;  A.  P.  Vaughn,  Dallas  The  Ethics  Committee  Chair- 
vertising  managers  from  newspa-  (Tex.)  News;  Mel  W.  Stonecipher,  man,  Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus 
pers  of  the  United  States  and  Can-  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal;  and  (O.)  Citizen,  proposed  that 


pers  of  the  United  States  and  Can-  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal;  and 
ada  met  here  June  7-1 1  without  for  one  year,  E.  D.  Howerton,  St. 


a  sign  of  complacency.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  Cam  outlining  briefly  the  types  of 

The  CAM's  saw  a  new  classified  The  James  B.  McGovern  trophy  classifications^  which 

advertising  presentation  conceived  was  voted  to  the  Flint  (Mich.)  "lost  frequently  are  subject  to 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Journal  for  the  paper’s  outstand-  fraudulent  and  misleading  state- 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association;  ing  contribution  to  classified  Tients.  Major  headaches,  he  re- 
they  heard  William  W.  Smith,  di-  growth  during  the  past  year.  The  ported,  were  vending  machine  ads 
rector  of  sales  development,  Bu-  awards  committee  cited  particii-  ^od  magazine  subscription  sales 


Ancam  Bulletin  be  sent  to  every 
Cam  outlining  briefly  the  types  of 


said  classified  looms  as  the  only 
department  of  newspapers  not 
threatened  by  other  mass  media. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


rector  of  sales  development,  Bu-  awards  committee  cited  particii-  ^od  magazine  subscription  sales 
reau  of  Advertising,  point  the  way  larly  the  Journal’s  efforts  to  ad-  town  sales 

to  greater  linage  potentials;  they  vance  classified  advertising  per-  people. 

were  patted  on  the  back  by  Ronald  sonnel  education.  Former  ANCAM  President 

J.  Chinnock,  vicepresident  of  the  ^  committee  consisting  of  Wil-  Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
National  Association  of  Real  Es-  YV.  Smith  Bureau  of  ,\dver-  (Calif.)  Examiner,  called  for  an 

late  Boards,  for  helping  to  raise  tj^ing;  Joseph  Schaefer,  Memphis  industry-wide  re-evaluation  and  re- 
the  standard  of  real  estate  prac-  autornobile  dealer  and  Herbert  interpretation  of  the  classified  de- 
tice,  and  they  were  told  of  the  Pushingham,  retail  ad  manager  of  partment  s  values  and  assets.  He 
great  job  newspapers  were  doing  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Newspapers,  classified  looms  as  the  only 

for  Ford  dealers  in  many  parts  of  ^ajected  the  Spokane  (Wash  )  department  of  newspapers  not 
the  country  in  disposing  of  used  Spokesman  Review  as  winner  of  'hreatened  by  other  mass  media. 

...  .  .  .  .  ,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  ANCAM  (Continued  on  page  84) 

On  Wednesday  at  their  33rd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  the  members  of  the  - 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  elected 
William  H.  Leopard,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leader,  as 
president  along  with  the  following 
officers:  Raymond  I.  Dykes,  West¬ 
chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Publishers, 
first  vicepresident;  Kenneth  Har¬ 
rington,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Daniel 
L.  Lionel,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
third  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Leopard  had  been  serving 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  Robert 
Witte,  who  had  resigned  when  he 
was  appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

James  L.  Duross,  Houston 

(Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  James  G. 

Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  were  JOVIAL — D.  E.  (Barney)  Barnhart,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  News,  draws 
re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  a  laugh  from  Mrs.  Barnhart  and  Jeanette  Solomon,  Shreveport  (La.) 
respectively.  Journal. 


Reporters  Find 
Homes  Gone 
After  Tornado 

Worcester,  Mass. — Several  of 
the  newsmen  covering  the  disaster 
were  among  those  whose  homes 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the 
path  of  the  New  England  tornado 
Tune  9. 

The  entire  staffs  of  both  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evemt 
Gazette  manned  the  newsroom, 
city  morgue,  hospitals,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  disaster  areas,  with  all  stiff 
c.'imeramen  out  on  the  assignment 
They  were  joined  later  by  outside 
reporters  and  photographers. 

A.  Alfred  Marcello,  day  city 
editor  of  the  Telegram,  helped  to 
organize  coverage,  then  went  home 
to  check  on  his  family.  They  were 
safe  but  his  home  was  flattened. 
Stephen  D.  Donahue,  Gazette  city 
editor,  was  also  homeless,  as  were 
Harold  C.  Jackson,  Telegram 
porter,  and  Irving  Glavin,  adver 
tising  solicitor. 

Eyewitness  acounts  by  staff 
members  occupied  many  of  the  17 
pages  of  photographs  and  news 
stories  in  the  first  editions  of  the 
Telegram  June  10. 

Nicholas  Zook,  roving  county 
staffer,  spent  the  night  near  his 
Holden,  (Mass.)  home,  gatherini 
casualty  statistics  at  a  nearby  hos¬ 
pital  yet  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  Telegram  office  because 
telephone  lines  were  down. 

A  total  of  118,100  more  than 
normal  circulation  was  printed 
June  10,  according  to  Richard  C. 
Steele,  business  manager  of  the 
Telegram. 

■ 

Signs  British  U.  P. 

Vanvouver,  B.  C.  —  Donald 
Cromie,  publisher  of  the  Van 
couver  Sun,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  British  United  Press  for 
50,000  words  daily.  The  Sun  is 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  West  to 
have  two  cross-Canada  wire  serv- 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


lotley,  Nance 
i  AFA  Meeting 
1  Cleveland 


S-  F.  Chronicle 
Hosts  Another 
Coast  Ad  Tour 


Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  publisher, 
zrode,  and  James  J.  Nance,  presi- 
cflt,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  are 
some  40  speakers  from 
oiaess  and  government  circles 
f^duled  to  develop  the  theme, 
Advertising  for  Better  Business, 
«ter  Living”  when  the  49th  an- 
jal  convention  of  the  Advertising 
^deration  of  America  gets  under 
lay  June  14-17  in  Cleveland,  ac- 
arding  to  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor, 
ie  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  and 
^neral  chairman  of  the  four-day 


San  Francisco  —  For  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  hosted  a  group  of  more 
than  20  advertising  and  agency 
executives  from  the  East  and  mid- 
West  to  an  inspection  of  the 
Northern  California  market  (E&P, 
May  30,  page  16). 

This  year’s  party  of  22  brought 
to  well  above  100  the  ad  execu¬ 
tives  to  gain  first-hand  information 
of  this  city,  its  products  and  its 
merchandising  opportunities  as  a 
result  of  the  unique  Chronicle 
promotion.  Executives  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  again  made  the 
trip  to  provide  a  total  guest  party 
of  31. 


HOSTS  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  fifth  annual  Coast  visit  of 
eastern  and  midwestem  advertising  executives  were  (left  to  righty 
Scott  Newhall,  operations  manager;  Lynn  Gamble,  national  advertising 
manager;  Charles  de  Young  Tbieriot,  assistant  publisher  and  William 
D.  Phelan,  advertising  director. 


Mr.  Motley’s  talk  will  be  given 
ts  part  of  a  session  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  organized  advertising,  built 
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'3  the  theme,  “Serving  Advertis- 
ig,  Business,  the  Public.”  The 
|a!k  by  Mr.  Nance  will  be  part 
if  a  symposium  on  “Merchandis- 
§3g  Problems  and  Tools  for  To- 
lay."  Other  speakers  at  this  ses- 
will  present  viewpoints  and 
Iwntribution  of  creative  advertis- 
p^^blic  relation,  retailing  and 

One  session  will  deal  with  the 
iivertising  success  stories  of  five 
1.  S.  firms.  Speakers  will  be  Mar¬ 
garet  Divver,  advertising  director, 
pohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
nce  Co.  (E&P,  Feb.  7,  page  28); 
I'^illiam  A.  MacDonough,  adver¬ 
ting  and  marketing  director,  Ben- 
X  Home  Appliances  (E&P  Nov. 
’,’51,  page  14);  Roy  H.  Parks, 
resident,  Hinou-Park  Foods  (E&P, 
i'Jne  28,  ’52,  page  17);  Frank  R. 
Hawkins,  advertising  director,  Lib- 
i^y-Owens-Ford,  and  Jack  Nau- 
I'ann,  vicepresident,  Lewal  Indus- 
Hes,  Inc.  (E&P,  Feb.  21,  page  18). 
Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Ad- 
ertising  Education  and  Practice” 
the  theme  for  a  discussion 
eheduled  for  June  16,  when  three 
“ofessors,  three  advertisers  and 
iiree  ad  club  leaders  will  cover 
*2ys  to  bring  together  the  diverse 
terests. 

According  to  Robert  M.  Ganger, 
AFA  board  chairman  and  adver¬ 
ting  and  sales  promotion  mana- 
txt,  Esso  Standard  Oil,  other 
theduled  speakers  are:  Mrs.  Os- 
‘■Jld  B.  Lord,  U.  S.  Representative 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Hu- 
“tsn  Rights;  C.  D.  Jackson,  former 
Publisher  of  Fortune,  and  now 
^ial  assistant  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  in  charge  of  psychological 
warfare;  and  Theodore  S.  Repplier, 
president,  The  Advertising  Council. 
A  reception  and  cocktail  party 

fjven  by  the  Cleveland  newspapers; 
actions  to  advertising’s  Hall  of 
and  selection  of  the  Adver- 
Woman  of  the  Year  will 
light  the  convention’s  extra- 
™tricular  program. 

pi  tor  &  PUBLISHER 


Tells  How  Small  Papers 
Can  Up  National  Linage 


Publishers  of  small  town  news¬ 
papers  interested  in  getting  na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage  must  first 
think  on  a  national  basis;  have  a 
knowledge  of  merchandising  on  a 
national  basis;  and  must  gear  their 
local  data  and  information  for 
quick  understanding  of  advertising 
agencies. 

This  was  the  advice  of  Joseph 
J.  Hartigan,  senior  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Southwestern  Forum  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  and 
the  Dallas  Press  Club  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Pointing  out  that  small  town 
newspapers  consistently  ask  why 
they  receive  such  a  small  part  of 
the  national  advertising  dollar  and 
that  “I  know  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  advertisers  from 
small  town  newspapers,”  Mr.  Hart¬ 
igan  said  in  part: 

Newspapers  Have  Profited 

“I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  increasing  competition  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  particularly 
since  World  War  II,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  reaching  for  new  markets 
for  widely  useful  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  products  has  brought  a 
considerable  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  small  town  newspapers, 
without  any  solicitation  on  their 
part.  So,  in  this  respect,  the  small 
town  newspapers  have  profited, 
through  the  very  Intensive  compe¬ 
tition  present  in  our  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  today. 

“Naturally,  an  advertiser  seeks 
the  metropolitan — or  mass  markets 
— 'first.  But  as  his  product  becomes 
more  widely  distributed  he  seeks 
the  small  town  markets.  The  small 
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town  is  no  longer  the  small  out¬ 
post.  The  wealth  and  standard  of 
living  are  high.  The  prosperity 
of  farming  of  all  kinds  surround¬ 
ing  these  small  towns,  naturally, 
adds  wealth  to  them. 

“So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
small  town  is  in  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  and  the 
small  town  newspapers  should 
share  in  this  growth.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  future  ahead. 

“Still,  success  stories  sell  a  news¬ 
paper — whether  in  a  great  metro¬ 
politan  center  or  a  small  town — 
and  to  have  advertising  success 
stories,  each  publication  must,  first, 
have  advertising. 

“Fundamentally,  small  town 
newspapers  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  as  have  other  media, 
for  they  can  sell  only  what  they 
have. 

“Granted  a  small  town  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  good  sales-pulling  record 
and  a  good  story.  What  then? 
Well — look  at  the  proposition  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  advertising  agency.  What 
are  their  plans?  Then  fit  your 
propositioo  into  these  plans.  If 
your  proposition  does  not  fit  in, 
why  waste  the  purchaser’s  time? 

“If  you  think  your  proposition 
does  fit  in,  make  a  presentation — 
simply,  honestly,  intelligently. 

“In  most  cases  your  selling  ar¬ 
guments  will  be  evaluated  from 
three  standpoints  —  or  measuring 
yardsticks.  ...  1)  Circulation — 
and  how  distribut^;  2)  Editorial 
content — including  editorial  out¬ 
look  and  general  point  of  view; 
3)  Advertising  —  both  type  and 
volume.  .  .  . 

The  content  of  the  small  town 
{Continued  on  page  30) 


With  George  T.  Cameron,  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  Europe,  top  host  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  met  by  Charles 
de  Young  Thieriot,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  a  third-generation  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  that  founded  the 
Chronicle.  Assisting  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  Scott  Newhall,  operations 
manager;  William  D.  Phelan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  Lynn 
Gamble,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Executives  of  other  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  media  and  advertising  here 
joined  in  welcoming  the  tour  party 
at  a  Palace  Hotel  supper  party 
given  by  the  Chronicle  June  5. 
Guests  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  hospitality  shown  and  hosts 
expressed  admiration  for  the 
ability  of  the  guests  to  absorb  all 
the  sights  profferred. 

The  tour  guests  were; 

Donald  F.  Barnes,  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance;  Anton  W.  Bundy, 
Lever  Bros.;  William  Borchert, 
BBD&O;  Joseph  A.  Borland,  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley;  David  Gillespie, 
K&E;  Edward  Grey,  Blow  Co.; 
John  H.  Haight,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.; 
Vance  Hicks,  Y&R;  Peter  Marron, 
Warwick  &  Legler;  W.  E.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Y&R;  E.  F.  Wilson,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson;  W.  E.  Matthews, 
Y&R;  and  Maurice  Suelfort, 
Compton,  all  of  New  York. 

Also,  Richard  Hyland,  JWT; 
Richard  P.  Jones,  Leo  Burnett  Co.; 
Robert  S.  MacDonald,  Quaker 
Oats  Co.;  Harvey  Mann,  Weiss  & 
Geller  and  Martin  G.  Reynolds, 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  all  of 
Chicago;  Chalmer  E.  Gates,  N.  W. 
Ayer,  Philadelphia;  Gordon  Mor¬ 
rison,  General  Mills  and  Robert 
Rizer,  BBD&O,  Minneapolis;  Ken¬ 
neth  Moore,  FC&B  and  Frederick 
Olsen,  Hixson  &  Jorgensen,  Los 
Angeles. 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  Tom  Walker, 
New  York,  and  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
Chicago,  headed  the  S-F-W  list. 
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Newspapers  a  Big  Factor 
In  Ruppert*s  Comeback 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Three  years  ago  the  Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  New 
York  City,  couldn’t  draw  a  profit-head  on  a  glass  of  its 
own  brew.  Losses  in  1950  hit  a  flat  $1,610,000.  Ten 
months  later,  however,  Ruppert  had  not  only  wiped  out 
its  losses,  but  had  managed  to  pocket  a  $479,098  profit. 
The  86-year-old  brewery  has  been  in  its  sales  ascendency 
ever  since. 

Total  dollar  sales  last  year  Mr.  Katz  told  E&P  that  the 
amounted  to  $32,213,254'  after  “go-ahead”  spirit  at  Ruppert, 
taxes  as  compared  with  $25,109,-  which  has  “earned  it  the  biggest 

national  press  in  the  memory  of 
^jiQT?  CTTTnV  industry,”  is  a  result  of  “fine 

OiUi^I  product  and  community  pride.” 

212  for  the  year  1951.  Net  profit  But  he  also  admitted  that  news- 
after  Uncle  Sam  had  tapped  the  P^Per  advemsing,  skilfully  blended 
till  was  $1,491,481  as  compared  with  radio-TV,  outdoor  and  point- 
with  1951  of-purchase,  played  a  vital  role 

For  the  first  quarter  ended  enabling  Ruppert  to  get  across 
March  31,  1953,  sales  volume  Us  Knickerbocker  story, 
amounted  to  $6,988,000,  represent-  ^ales  potentials  for  beer  as  a 
ing  a  14  per  cent  increase  over  whole,  ^  well  as  for  our  brand, 
the  same  period  last  year.  And  \ary  widely  m  various  parts  of 
business  is  currently  so  brisk  that  ^he  nation,  he  said.  By  using 
requests  for  franchises  in  the  Mid-  newspapers  we  have  been  able  to 
west  are  being  turned  down.  budget  our  ad  funds  m  close  rela- 

At  the  time  he  issued  the  first  ti»n  to  our  sales  opportunities  in 
quarter  report,  and  by  way  of  Eastern  ma^ets.  A 

celebraUng  the  beginning  of  the  same  time,  we  have  been  able 

third  year  since  Ruppert  hit  the  concentrate  extra  pressure  in 

comeback  trail,  Fred  M.  Linder,  markets  where  we  feel  Kmcker- 
president,  revealed  that  not  only  h°<^ker  has  a  larger  potential  than 
was  Ruppert  back  among  the  first  getting  at  any  particular 

10  breweries  in  the  nation,  but 

that  an  18  per  cent  increase  for  Newspapers  Flexible 

1952  represented  the  largest  gain  “In  this  way,”  Mr.  Katz  pointed 
of  all  the  leaders.  out,  “newspaper  flexibility  helps  us 

He  further  pointed  out  that  Rup-  to  get  the  most  out  of  seasonal 
pert  had  jumped  from  13th  place  and  geographical  market  varia- 
in  1950  to  ninth  place  in  1952  tions.” 

and  that  during  this  period  sales  Most  distinctive  feature  of  Rup- 
had  increased  47.5  per  cent.  pert’s  newspaper  advertising  has 

Many  Contributing  Factors  Been  a  straight-forward  headline 
Many  factors  have  contributed  ?°?y 

to  the  spectacular  comeback  made  I'"®  ’ 

by  Ruppert,  not  the  least  of  which  y  ‘^•'‘y  attributes  get  a 

has  been  the  firm’s  strategic  use 

of  large-size  insertions  (via  The  such  headlines  as  The 

Ririu.  Showdown  IS  Right  in  Your  Glass 

Blow  Company)  in  newspapers  in  .  ^  ® 


birth,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
today’s  profit-foaming  glass  of  beer 
is  not  the  same  brew  as  that  of 


New  Yorkers — Knickerbocker. 

How  the  introduction  of  Knick¬ 
erbocker  in  March  of  1951,  cou- 


The  showdown  is 


05  in  your 


“Newspapers  are  backbone.” 
First  move  of  the  new  manage- 


and  decided  to  feature  the  fla.j  { 
of  Knickerbocker  as  ‘extra  lig!:^  _ 
■frosty  dry’  and  ‘less  filling’," 
“In  the  opinion  of  many  in  ■ 
brewing  industry,”  Mr.  Line; 
interposed,  “our  ‘less  filling’  t« 
is  one  of  the  most  important  i; 
novations  in  beer  advertising  dr 
ing  the  past  10  years.” 

Dominate  Media  Used 
“Since  our  budget  was  not  ■ 
large  as  our  competitors,"  M: 
Taylor  continued,  “it  was  agw 
that  rather  than  dissipate  oc 
strength  through  all  media,  c; 
policy  would  be  to  dominate  a 
much  as  we  could  those  media  .; 
did  use — radio  and  newspapen. 

“Secondly,  we  would  use  a  pi 
ticular  medium  consistently  a;! 
strongly  enough  to  make  a  a 
impression.  Thirdly,  we  decided" 
launch  our  ad  campaign  in  Ma," 
of  1951.  Most  of  our  compe!;:  ’ 


major  markets  from  Maine  m  Vir-  0*Ber  Beer  Can 

gjjjjg  Match  This  Frosty-Dry  Flavor  ; 

Chief  answer  behind  this  re-  Staked  the  Ruppert  Reputa¬ 


tion  on  Knickerbocker  Beer”; 
etc. 

“We  do  not  believe  in  fancy 


three  years  ago.  It’s  a  new  beer  j'ugles,  Mr.  Katz  emphasized, 
bearing  a  sentimental  name  for  hard-selling  reason-why 


copy. 

Preliminary  Work 

Several  things  occurred  at  Rup- 


pled  with  geographical  reduction  pert  before  this  newspaper  adver- 
of  markets  and  heavy  advertising  tising —  or  any  advertising  for  that 
and  promotion,  enabled  Ruppert  matter— could  get  under  way. 
to  stage  its  comeback  was  de-  Mr.  Katz  explained  that  Mr. 
scribed  this  week  to  Editor  &  Linder  embarked  on  a  reorganiza- 
PuBLiSHER  by  Ruppert’s  top-level  tional  program  when  he  was 
triumverate  composed  of  Mr.  elected  to  the  front  office  in  1948. 
Linder,  Herman  A.  Katz,  vicepres-  “Here  is  where  I  entered  the  man- 
ident  and  director  of  sales,  and  agement  group,”  he  said.  “I  had 
Joseph  Taylor,  Jr.,  director  of  been  the  firm’s  New  England  rep¬ 


marketing  and  advertising. 


resentative  for  16  years.” 


ment  team  was  to  develop  a  new  u  •  .u  •  k  ‘  V 

brew  to  meet  what  it  felt  was  a  Bring  up  their  big  aJ. 

changing  public  preference  for  a  “sing  guns  until  late  Spring  r 
lighter,  drier  beer  “It  took  a  year  Summer  .  .  .  „ 

of  hard  work  for  our  brewing  and  Here  Mr.  Katz 
laboratory  staff  to  come  up  with  anUcipation  of  the  battle 
the  beer  we  wanted,”  Mr  Katz  force  was  expanded* 

declared.  “And  believe  me  they  125  men  and  all  new  men  «  d 
««  as  our  existing  stati  and  corps® 

inaoo  an  original  wnicn  not  only  j*  * 

met  our  requirements,  but  one  1^9 

which  has  several  pluses.”  Briefed  and  trained. 

Next,  the  management  decided  Campaign  Kept  Quiet 

to  revive  its  old  trade  name  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  » 
“Knickerbocker”  which  Ruppert  announcement  of  the  new  bes 
had  not  used  since  1919.  “We  was  made  to  the  trade  previous* 
realized,”  Mr.  Katz  recalled,  “the  the  launching  of  the  con^ 
vast  promotional,  merchandising  campaign.  When  it  came,  it  li 
and  advertising  potential  in  the  like  a  flash  flood  with  full-pap 
Father  Knickerbocker  symbol  and  black  and  white  newspaper  inso- 
its  identity  with  New  York  City,  tions  topping  the  crest  of  the  waw. 
We  sent  out  questionnaires  to  our  Today,  Ruppert  spends  $3,W- 
entire  organization  asking  them  to  000  on  advertising  and  promotiot; 
vote  for  one  of  several  alternate  allots  20  per  cent  to  each  of  fi« 
names.  Knickerbocker  won  by  a  media — newspapers,  radio, 
landslide.  The  very  rolling  sound  vision,  outdoor  posters  and  poisi- 
of  the  word  made  it  a  natural  for  -of-purohase. 
beer.”  The  brewery  uses  weekly  b 

To  breath  life  into  its  new  sym-  sertions  ranging  in  size  from  5M 
bol  Ruppert  hired  veteran  actor  lines  to  full  pages  in  about  M 
James  O’Neil  to  portray  Father  newspapers  from  Maine  to  Vk’ 
Knickerbocker  in  ‘all  advertising  ginia.  In  addition  to  this  compaiy 
and  promotion  material.  Since  use  of  dailies,  Ruppert  suppl« 
then,  Mr.  Katz  observed,  “he  has  free  mats  of  various  sizes  to  dfr 
become  the  living  symbol  of  New  tributors  who  run  them  in  thrt 
York;  it’s  foremost  ambassador  of  local  newspapers  at  their  own  a- 
good  will.”  pense  to  tie-in  with  the  Company- 

Budget  and  Sales 

At  this  point  Mr.  Taylor  re-  Complimenting  this  use  of  ne^ 
lieved  Mr.  Katz  in  telling  the  Rup-  P^PC^s,  Ruppert  currently  u 
pert  story  which  is  referred  to  at  television  in  six  markets 
the  brewery  as  the  “Manhattan  than  New  York;  has  spot  iw 
Comeback”  “t  ‘1®  market  areas  as  weu  » 

“We  knew  we  couldn’t  match  outdoor  posters  and  painted  bulle 
dollars  with  some  of  our  competi-  ,  ...  . 

tors  when  it  came  to  promotion,”  X!?®  a  m 

he  told  E&P.  “What  we  lacked  in  March  1,  f  ^ 

advertising  budget,  we  had  to  make  ,  ^  ground,  Mr. 

up  with  brain  power  and  hard  *Be  time  we  ‘ 

work.  So  we  concentrated  on  ra-  Broadway  O^n  " 

dio;  hired  students  out  of  college  Perhaps  best  known  for  lU  i  • 
sales  and  merchandising  classes  ‘fuctron  of  Dagmar.  Whi 
and  midwifed  Father  Knicker-  '  wfr 

bocker.  Results  were  impressive.  iU8»  ^^she  did  sell  Knicktr 
Ruppert  soared  from  13th  to  11th  Beer. 

position  among  the  25  leading  Appreciates  Newspapers 
brewers  in  the  U.  S.  in  less  than  “We  fully  appreciate  the  po*^ 
a  year.  of  the  newspaper  to  do  a  selli!>5 

“For  a  slogan,”  he  went  on,  “we  job  for  our  product  in  its 
chose  ‘New  York’s  Famous  Beer’  {Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 


I 


editor 


'  ED.  KUEKES 

This  cartoon,  drawn  by  Ed.  Kuekes,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Plain  Dealar  CartoonUl 
cartoonist,  has  been  declared  the  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  1953.  Kuekes’  cartoons  have  been  very  well  received  by 
Plain  Dealer  readers  for  many  years. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

•  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea,  Atlanta 
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Ex-Newsmen  Steer Ford*s 
*Good  Business  *  Machine 


By  George  W.  Parker 

Detroit — Ford  Motor  Co.  is 
writing  another  chapter  in  its 
history.  June  16,  1953,  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  auto  firm’s 
founding.  Accordingly,  here  in  its 
birthplace  and  at  Ford  plants  and 
dealerships  across  the  nation,  the 
company  is  celebrating  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  1903  of  the  little  company 
which,  through  the  guiding  genius 
of  Henry  Ford,  was  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  world. 


Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr. 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

And,  while  that  celebration  is 
going  on.  Ford  continues  the  good 
job  of  selling  itself  as  well  as  its 
product. 

The  company  sells  itself  in 
many  ways,  but  here  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  deal  primarily  with  its 
public  relations  program.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  leaders  in  this 
particular  field. 

‘We  Believe — ’ 

Good  public  relations.  Ford 
officials  have  found,  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  On  this  subject,  Henry  Ford 
II,  president  of  the  company,  said: 
“We  believe — and  1  think  the  be¬ 
lief  is  general  through  the  indus¬ 
try — that  public  relations  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  any  business 
today. 

“If  you  live  in  a  good  public 
relations  atmosphere  and  if  your 
company  is  well  enough  thought 
of,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  do 
business  than  it  is  if  your  com¬ 
pany  is  not  well  thought  of  and 
you  have  to  spend  many  million 
dollars  extra  for  advertising  and 
for  good  will. 


“We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
our  public  relations  problems 
since  1945,  but  I  think  this  had 
paid  off  many  times  over.” 

Last  May  6,  some  300  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  magazine  writers 
converged  on  Detroit  from  all 
over  the  United  States  by  plane, 
train  and  auto.  For  the  next  three 
days  those  editors  and  reporters 
sent  more  than  150,000  words 
back  to  their  publications  by  wire. 
Other  thousands  of  words  were 
mailed  or  carried  back  in  notes 
for  future  stories. 

All  of  this  activity  added  up  to 
ona  explanation:  another  chapter 
of  “The  Ford  Story”  was  being 
composed. 

Until  the  1940’s,  Ford  manage¬ 
ment  had  followed  a  policy  of  tell¬ 
ing  only  what  it  wanted  the  public 
to  know.  If  some  company  activity 
looked  as  though  it  would  reflect 
with  credit,  the  public  was  given 
the  information  through  the  press. 
If  something  happened  that  might 
give  the  company  a  bad  mark,  it 
was  kept  from  publication  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Change  in  Recent  Years 

But  in  the  last  six  years,  a  very 
different  attitude  has  developed. 

A  year  ago  the  PR  setup  was 
completely  reorganized  under 
Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  as  director. 
Mr.  Moore  formerly  was  a  partner 
in  Earl  Newsom  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  which  has  counseled  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  many  public 
relations  matters  since  1945. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  a  reporter 
on  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and 
later  was  promotion  director  for 
Nation’s  Business,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  Boston  Globe. 

Another  newcomer  with  Mr. 


Moore  is  Sydney  W.  Morrell,  who 
also  was  a  partner  in  the  Newsom 
organization.  He  was  born  in  Old¬ 
ham,  England,  and  attended  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  London 
Daily  Herald  and  later  was  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express.  Mr.  Morrell 
is  now  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  considers  sell¬ 
ing  of  product  preference  a  pri¬ 
mary  goal — a  natural  consideration 
for  any  company  which  wants  to 
stay  among  the  leaders  in  its  field. 
By  all  the  means  at  its  disposal — 
through  the  latest  developments  in 
designing,  engineering,  testing  and 
producing — it  seeks  to  turn  out 
what  it  considers  the  best  possible 
car  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

After  achieving  this  product — 
as  in  the  1953  models — the  Sales 
Department  goes  to  work.  In  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign, 
such  as  the  current  one  built 
around  the  theme,  “The  American 
Road,”  it  devotes  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  newspaper,  magazine,  TV, 
radio  and  billboard  space.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  uses  as  many  as  28,000,000 
pieces  of  literature  annually  to 
promote  its  products.  These  are 
distributed  by  direct  mail,  as  well 
as  by  direct  dealer  handouts.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  in  this  line 
is  the  monthly  digest-size  “slick” 
magazine.  Ford  Times,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  1,500,000  copies. 

Sell  Company  Preferences 

Now  consider  the  selling  of 
company  preferences. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  where  this 
begins,  but  one  of  the  chief  ob¬ 
jectives  is  selling  the  Ford  em¬ 
ployees,  themselves,  both  on  the 
product  and  on  the  company.  Ford 
considers  this  a  basic  part  of  the 
public  relations  job,  although  it  is 
not  handled  directly  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Relations.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  Employee  Relations  Section 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  De¬ 
partment. 

Head  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Section  is  Richard  E.  Roberts,  a 
former  new.spaperman.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  started  as  a  cub  reporter  in 


Sydney  W.  Morrell 
Manager,  General  Public  Relations 


.g  in  s  prouuci-  Kenneth  Gregory 

models  the  Sales  Manager  News  Department 
3  to  work.  In  an 

tising  campaign,  1919  on  the  East  Liverpool  (0.) 
urrent  one  built  Tribune  and  worked  up  to  city 
e,  “The  American  editor  of  the  Flint  Journal  before 
s  miillions  of  dol-  going  into  public  relations  in  1939. 
:r,  magazine,  TV,  He  joined  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
ird  space.  In  addi-  1947.  He  operates  under  the  In- 
lany  as  28,000,000  dustrial  Relations  Department 
iture  annually  to  which  is  headed  by  John  S.  Bugas, 
•ducts,  "niese  are  This  building  of  good  basic 
irect  mail,  as  well  public  relations  from  inside  Ford 
ler  handouts.  One  Motor  Co.,  itself,  is  paying  good 
active  in  this  line  dividends  in  the  company’s  out- 
digest-size  “slick”  side  relations  in  the  many  com- 
Times,  which  has  munities  in  which  it  operates. 
1,500,000  copies.  The  job  of  tedding  the  story  of 
ly  Preferences  FORD  “as  it  goes”  is  that  of  the 

r  the  selling  of  Office  of  Public  Relations,  with 
:nces.  Mr.  Moore  directing  the  over-all 

say  just  where  this  operations. 

of  the  chief  ob-  Mr.  Morrell  is  manager  of  gen- 
ig  the  Ford  em-  g^al  public  relations  and  has  as 
Ives,  both  on  the  his  assistant,  Ted  Mecke,  a  for- 
tl^  company.  Ford  mer  ME  of  Germantown  (Pa.) 
basic  part  of  the  Courier.  Under  Mr.  Morrell  are 
job,  although  it  is  several  departments,  one  of  which 
ectly  by  the  Office  jg  jhe  News  Department,  the  one 
ions.  It  IS  the  job  ^jfh  which  inquiring  newspaper- 
j  Relations  Section  ^len  most  often  come  in  contact- 
lal  Relations  De-  Heading  the  News  Department  is 
Kenneth  Gregory,  who  joined  the 
imployee  Relations  company  in  1949  after  17  years 
ard  E.  Roberts,  a  ^jjh  the  Associated  Press,  the  last 
aerman.  Mr.  Rob-  four  spent  as  news  editor  for 
a  cub  reporter  in  Michigan. 

The  direct  public  relations  job 
is  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  for¬ 
mer  newspapermen.  Thus,  it  comes 
as  no  great  surprise  that  Ford  en¬ 
joys  a  “good  press.”  Through  the 
years,  the  local  editors  and  those 
out-of-town  have  learned  that  they 
can  count  on  the  Ford  News  De¬ 
partment  for  complete,  factual 
counts  even  in  times  of  labor  strife 
or  serious  industrial  accidents 
which  do  not  always  add  up  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  company’s 
public  relations. 

In  this  respect,  the  Office 
of  Public  Relations  operates 
on  the  princiyrie  that  you  have  to 
tell  the  bad  along  with  the  good, 
with  the  idea  that  the  good  will 
preponderantly  outweigh  the  bad- 
In  the  Detroit  area,  it  is  no  s^ret 
that  hard-pressed  city  editors 
Theodore  H.  Mecke,  Jr.  sometimes  rely  on  the  Ford  News 
Assistant  Manager,  General  PR  {Continued  on  page  88) 
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Hie  5"^  Dimension 

GIVES  MORE  RESULTS  PER 
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To  establish  Delaware  Valley’s 
importance  in  your  sales  picture, 
look  at  the  first  four  dimensions. 
Today,  IV^  billion  dollars  goes 
into  Delaware  Valley  industrial 
expansion  . . .  IV4  million  families 
spend  record  sums.  That  crucial 
”5th  Dimension” — The  Growth 
Factor — means  even  more  sales  at 
less  cost  from  your  future  advertis¬ 
ing  here.  Behind  this  progressing 
boom  stands  The  PHILADELPHIA 
Inquirer,  favorite  with  advertis¬ 
ers  seeking  sales  dividends  all  over 
dynamic  Delaware  Valley! 


Capacity  and  potantlai 
for  dynamic  expansion 


Now  in  its  20th 
Consocutivo  Y«or  of  Totol 
Advortising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphiol 


Constructively  Serving  the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Exclusivt  AdverHang  RepntenfaHvus:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  media  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Woodman  Says  Selling 
Starts  With  Research 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — ^Back  in  the  niid-20’s, 
John  Woodman  and  James  Mc- 
Anuhy  worked  together  in  the 
media  depart- 
ment  of  the 
Roche  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  now 

Roche,  Williams 
&  Cleary  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

This  week, 

John  E.  Wood- 
m  a  n ,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  West¬ 
ern  manager  of 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Woodman 
succeeded  James 

S.  McAnulty,  vicepresident,  Allen- 
Klapp  Co.,  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Father  a  Publisher 

Mr.  Woodman  has  been  with 
the  Kelly-Smith  organization 
since  1927,  becoming  Western 
manager  in  1952.  His  father,  the 
late  James  M.  Woodman,  was 

formerly  publisher  of  the  old 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  Gazette,  and  as 
a  boy,  John  learned  about  news- 
papering  in  the  back  shop  of  the 
Gazette. 

As  a  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  John  Woodman  has 
seen  the  business  progress  from 
the  “jolly  good  fellow”  era  to 
the  present-day  stage  in  which 

selling  methods  are  based  on 
sound  research,  giving  today’s 
salesman  a  “lot  more  selling 
tools”  with  which  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Woodman  credits  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  with  the  foresight 
to  see  the  value  of  such  research 
material  so  that  today,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  are  often 
called  upon  to  consult  with  agency 
executives  at  the  very  conception 
of  an  advertising  program.  News¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen,  he  said,  are 
the  best  equipped  salesmen  in  the 
advertising  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  for  the  advertiser. 

Mr.  Woodman  was  referring  to 
the  ABC  and  Media  Records 
figures,  along  with  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  to¬ 
gether  with  consumer  analysis  re¬ 
ports  and  grocery  inventories. 
Likewise,  he  added,  newspapers 
can  help  advertisers  by  doing  an 
intelligent  job  of  merchandising. 

“Where  we  can  help  an  adver¬ 
tiser  build  business  through  well- 
planned  merchandising  effort,”  he 
said,  “we  can  really  gain  accept¬ 
ance  for  our  medium.” 

“Agency  research  departments 
look  to  newspapers  for  market 
data,”  said  Mr.  Woodman.  “We 


encourage  our  publishers  to  gather 
more  statistics  for  it  is  our  job 
to  let  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  know  what  we  have  to 
offer.  If  we  can  help  them,  we 
know  they  are  going  to  be  our 
friends.” 

As  one  who  broke  into  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  days  of  the  ’20’s,  Mr. 
Woodman  told  E&P  that  news¬ 
paper  representatives  today  sell  a 
lot  differently  than  they  formerly 
did.  “With  competitive  papers  less 
of  a  factor,  we  have  changed  our 
selling  techniques  to  apply  to  the 
market  as  a  whole,”  he  pointed 
out.  “This  means  that  a  sales¬ 
man  must  have  a  good  catalogue 
of  whatever  information  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  markets  he  represents, 
for  the  advertiser  is  interested  in 
what  the  newspaper  can  deliver,” 
he  added. 

Mr.  Woodman  credits  the 
AANR  with  fostering  more  con¬ 
structive  selling  among  representa- 
itives.  “Instead  of  tearing  each 
other  down,  newspapers  today 
work  together  to  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  primary  advertising 
medium,”  he  remarked.  “Group 
selling  has  helped  to  eliminate  the 
former  criticism  that  to  use  news¬ 
papers  was  to  invite  a  lot  of  dog 
fights.” 

Plans  Continuation 

The  new  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  AANR  Chapter  said  he 
planned  to  continue  the  policies 
which  have  proved  so  effective  in 
making  the  Chicago  group  a  leader 
in  the  newspaper  selling  field. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  association  is  the  “daddy”  of 
AANR  and  has  provided  a  “mas¬ 
ter  pattern”  for  other  chapters  to 
adopt  for  the  improvement  of  the 
entire  newspaper  selling  structure. 
The  Chicago  chapter  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  new  business  committee 
activities,  working  closely  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  he 
said.  It  will  continue  to  sponsor 
the  annual  Food  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  (scheduled  in  Chicago  this 
Fall)  and  will  help  create  new 
presentations  of  timely  value  to 
advertisers  and  their  agents. 

Mr.  Woodman  warned  that  the 
threat  of  television  is  ever  present, 
with  more  markets  opening  up  to 
TV.  “A  lot  of  ‘dead  spots’  on  the 
TV  map  have  come  to  life,”  he 
said,  “and  we,  as  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  growing  competition  in 
our  respective  markets.” 

Mr.  Woodman  said  representa¬ 
tives  should  give  serious  thought 
to  meeting  the  anomaly  of  news¬ 
papers  being  used  for  such  diffi¬ 
cult  .sales  jobs  as  introducing  a 


Chicago  Chaptei 
Holds  Election 


Chicago — ^Jahn  E.  Woodman,  I 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Chapter. 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  succeedini 
James  S.  McAnulty,  Allen-Wapp 
Co.,  at  the  annual  election  here 
June  9. 

Fiske  Lochridge,  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  was  chosen  vicepresident; 
Robert  H.  Brooks,  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  and  George  E.  Gilbert- 
sen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  was  r^ 
elected  treasurer.  Joseph  B.  Guen¬ 
ther,  Branham  Co.,  was  elected  to 
the  board,  with  Marshall  HiD, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Mr. 
McAnulty  retained  as  directors. 


new  product,  or  giving  a  “shot  in 
the  arm”  to  a  product  that  is  slip¬ 
ping,  yet  “for  some  strange  reasai 
we  have  a  problem  of  selling  these 
same  people  in  staying  with  us  on 
the  long  pull.” 

A  Barber  Shop  Singer 

Johnny  Woodman  is  a  native  of 
Waukegan,  where  he  still  makes 
his  home.  After  working  on  his 
dad’s  paper  as  a  young  man,  he 
attend^  Lake  Forest  College, 
where  he  was  active  in  student 
publication  work.  He  started  is 
Che  advertising  business  in  the 
service  department  of  the  old  Mc- 
Junkin  Advertising  Agency,  later 
joining  the  media  department  of 
the  Roche  agency. 

When  Mr.  Woodman  is  not  busy 
selling  the  papers  represented  by 
Kelly-Smith,  he  finds  time  to  do 
wood  working  in  his  shop  at  home 
and,  in  the  past,  he  has  been  a 
devotee  of  barber  shop  quartet 
singing.  He  is  a  staunch  and  loyal 
member  of  SPEBSQSA  (Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Encour¬ 
agement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America). 

In  fact,  John  is  looking  for  a 
“fourth”  for  barber  shop  singing 
to  revive  a  quartet  that  needs  a 
tenor.  Agency  space  buyers  are 
especially  invited. 

■ 

Hara  Goes  to  Florida 
For  Canadian  Dailes 

R.  B.  Hara,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  will  represent  the  Telegram, 
Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Gazette,  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator  and  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  in  Florida 
starting  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Mr.  Hara,  who  will  cover  all  of 
the  state  and  develop  travel  and 
tourist  advertising  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies,  has  been  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  a  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Clubs  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  committee 
of  Canadian  Publishers  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  responsible  for  ad¬ 
vertising  of  war  loans. 
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Enthusiasm! 


STAek 

Americ4i\Weekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


It’s  no  trick  to  outsell  others  in  a  competitive  market, 
when  you  present  your  product  with  the  distinguishing  touch  of  enthusiasm 
which  The  American  Weekly  can  give  it ! 

*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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Ruppert's 

continued  from  page  18 

and  regional  areas,”  Mr.  Taylor 
told  E&P.  We  fully  recognize  the 
intense  coverage  the  80  dailies  on 
our  schedule  offer  us  in  the  selling 
of  Knickerbocker.” 

Mr.  Taylor  added  that  while  he 
wished  newspapers  would  do  more 
to  assist  Ruppert  on  its  local  mer¬ 
chandising  by  increasing  their 
merchandising  staffs,  both  himself 
and  Mr.  Katz  are  “well  satisfied 
with  the  way  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  dramatically  present¬ 
ing  the  Knickerbocker  story  to 
millions  of  customers.” 

As  an  example  of  his  idea  of  a 
newspaper  doing  a  merchandising 
job,  Mr.  Taylor  cited  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

“Once  a  year,”  he  told  E&P, 
“the  Journal  -  American  makes 
available  to  its  advertisers  a  spe¬ 
cial  merchandising  crew  which 
surveys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
company’s  point  of  sale  material 
and  in  addition  puts  up  display 
pieces. 

“During  a  five-day  period  the 
Journal-American  team  covers  be¬ 
tween  250-300  retail  outlets.  The 
results  of  the  newspaper’s  study  of 
Knickerbocker  Beer’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  at  the  retail  level  revealed  that 
it  was  stimulating  a  high  degree  of 
product  acceptance.” 

And  sales  director  Katz  reported 
that  “the  use  of  newspapers  is 
always  popular  with  our  salesmen 
because  we  can  show  them  in 
black  and  white  exactly  what  we 
in  the  home  office  are  doing  to 
help  them  sell  more  beer.” 

Merchandising  Views 

And  while  on  the  subject  of 
merchandising,  Mr.  Katz  pointed 
out  that  “Advertising  can  be  most 
effectively  used  to  merchandise  a 
public  relations  idea  which  builds 
good  will  for  the  product.”  He 
cited  Ruppert’s  suc^'ess  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  au.vrtising  its 
Knickerbocker  beer  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  to  boost  New  York  City. 

“To  make  such  a  plan  success¬ 
ful,”  Mr.  Katz  said,  “requires  first, 
a  good  product,  secondly,  sound 
public  and  trade  relations  prac¬ 
tices.  Included  in  this,  is  a  quality 
sales  force  which  can  build  good 
will  for  the  firm  in  th6  field. 

And  Ben  Mitchell,  Ruppert’s 
manager  of  distributor  sales,  likes 
to  stress  the  importance  of  mer¬ 
chandising  success  stories  carried 
in  business  and  trade  publications. 
“Business  stories  reporting  the 
progress  of  a  company  can  be 
merchandized  to  clinch  new  ac¬ 
counts,”  he  declared. 

“We  can  talk  to  a  prospective 
account  about  our  success  until  we 
are  blue  in  the  face,  but  when 
we  show  them  the  confirmation  in 
a  story  published  by  a  reputable 
magazine,  we  clinch  it  almost 
every  time.” 

Referring  to  Ruppert’s  overall 
advertising  and  promotion,  Mr. 
Katz  declared:  “We  feel  we  have 


gained  much  more  than  dollar 
profits.  We  now  have  a  proven^ 
working  formula  which  at  any  ap¬ 
propriate  time  can  be  expanded  to 
give  us  the  position  necessary  to¬ 
day  in  the  brewing  industry,  where 
it  is  getting  to  be  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  most  aggressive.” 

Citing  evidence  of  the  stagger¬ 
ing  mortality  rate  of  regional 
breweries  during  the  past  18  years, 
Mr.  Katz  recalled  that  in  1934,  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
there  were  41  breweries  compared 
to  14  today.  In  Manhattan  alone 
in  1934  there  were  14,  he  said, 
but  now  only  Ruppert  remains  to 
make  beer  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Once  Top  Linage  User 

It  is  interesting,  in  looking  back 
over  old  Media  Records’  figures, 
to  note  that  for  the  years  1940  and 
1941  Ruppert  was  the  heaviest 
user  of  newspaper  space  out  of 
six  brewers  then  using  New  York 
dailies.  By  1950,  the  nadir  of  Rup¬ 
pert’s  dark  days;  the  year  when  the 
brewery’s  losses  hit  $1,610,000, 
the  company  ranked  fifth  among 
brewers  using  linage  in  New 
York’s  newspapers. 

Today  Ruppert  is  also  making  a 
rapid  comeback  in  its  New  York 
linage  standing;  ran  128,846  lines 
in  1951;  143,465  last  year. 

Without  specifically  relating  this 
mounting  linage  to  the  brewery’s 
mounting  sales,  Mr.  Katz  told 
E&P:  “Volumewise  for  the  last 
nine  months  of  1951,  we  had  a 
sales  increase  of  27.8  per  cent  over 
1950,  while  nationally  the  indus¬ 
try  showed  only  a  two  per  cent 
gain. 

“In  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  alone  our  sales  leaped  38.8 
per  cent  against  only  a  six  per 
cent  rise  for  all  metropolitan 
brewers  in  the  same  period.  Of 
course,”  he  added,  “this  six  per 
cent  accomplishment  is  an  overall 
figure  and  includes  the  increase 
of  Knickerbocker.”  (In  addition  to 
Knickerbocker,  Ruppert  also 
makes  and  markets  Ruppiner,  a 
dark  beer;  Ruppert  light  ale;  and 
Mory’s  Stock  Ale.) 

By  concentrating  in  the  New 
York  market  Ruppert  claims  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage. 

“Beer,”  said  Mr.  Katz,  “can  be 
produced  to  withstand  long  ship¬ 
ments,  but  usually  at  the  expense 
of  taste.  By  limiting  our  geo¬ 
graphical  coverage,  Ruppert  has 
the  competitive  advantage  of 
reaching  our  markets  in  such  a 
short  time  that  the  consumer  gets 
a  glass  of  beer  brewery-fresh.  You 
can  be  assured  that  any  expansion 
of  Knickerbocker  will  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  taste.” 

And  speaking  of  expansion,  Mr. 
Linder  said  that  Ruppert  has  al¬ 
ready  launched  a  $2,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program  to  meet  the 
spiraling  demand  for  Knicker¬ 
bocker.  He  emphasized  that  the 
current  expansion  will  only  serve 
the  needs  of  the  territory  now 
serviced  by  the  company. 

“Another  problem  facing  the  in¬ 
dustry  today,”  Mr.  Linder  noted, 
“is  the  consumption  of  beer  in 


Agency  Men  Rate 
Big  Entertainers 

Chica(}o  —  Advertising  agn 
executives  are  rated  as  the  la;z 
spenders  for  entertainment  i 
business  purposes,  according  to 
study  of  members  of  the  Dik 
Club,  a  credit  card  system  co.: 
ing  hotels,  night  clubs,  flo; 
etc. 

A  shade  below  ad  agency  r; 
in  spending  for  business  enter;; 
ment  are  public  relations  ir- 
closely  followed  by  manufacture 
representatives  and  distribuio 
and  theatrical  booking  ap 
Next  in  line  are  real  estate  exa 
tives  and  salesmen,  adveni^: 
space  executives  and  sale^m; 
brokers  and  their  representatr; 
Professional  men  and  retailers- 
way  down  on  the  list.  Docton ; 
last,  according  to  the  Diners’  C: 
an  organization  of  more  than  I  > 
000  members,  whose  cards  cci 
some  3,000  establishments. 

the  home.  This  means  pacb.x; 
beer.  Because  of  our  dctenui- 
tion  to  quickly  adjust  strategj  : 
changing  trends  we  recer.. 
brought  out  a  seven-ounce  bo 
of  Knickerbocher  to  sell  for  ■ 
cents  in  grocery  stores  and  do!::- 
tessens.  This  one-glass  bottle  i 
an  economy  price  has  alres-i 
found  a  place  with  the  ladies.' 

Mr.  Linder  contends  that  : 
light  quality  of  modern  beer  ^ 
largely  responsible  for  the  gro^ 
ing  trend  toward  home  consuL: 
tion  of  the  beverage.  This  is  w 
mainly  to  the  increasing  nuruV 
of  women  who  are  bringing  bs 
into  the  home  for  the  first  ti'^ 

Asked  about  Ruppert’s  fu' 
plans  for  the  use  of  newspapers: 
vertising,  Mr.  Taylor  played  : 
safe;  said  that  since  his  budget  ’ 
based  on  actual  sales,  all  mei’ 
on  the  Ruppert  schedule  will  sh:- 
equally  in  any  budget  increase  d' 
to  increased  sales. 

“With  very  few  exceptions  1 
think  newsapers  must  be  con;- 
ered  as  the  back  bone  of  any  la*? 
scale  advertising  campaign,”  V: 
Taylor  concluded.  “This  is  e;' 
cially  true  when  you  have  a  vis- 
trade-mark  such  as  our  Fatix 
Knickerbocker  to  sell.  Newspapf 
played  a  very  large  and  imponij 
part  in  the  entire  Knickerlw'* 
campaign,  from  its  introduction; 
March  1951  to  the  present  tinit 

■ 

Hotvard  Volk  Resigns 

Howard  P.  Volk  has  resigns 
as  space  buyer  for  The  Thoni; 
son-Koch  Co.,  New  York  City,«^ 
fective  July  1.  He  will  join  As* 
ciated  Advertising  Agency,  C." 
cinnati. 

■ 

DeGarmo  Names  Du 

Degarmo,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
this  week  announced  appoint 
of  Mrs.  Helene  M.  Dunn  as  me 
director.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  formef 
with  the  public  relations  offi« 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
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Now  that  the  Battle 
is  over... and  won 


THE  RECENT  DECISION  of  the  Supreme  Court 
tossing  out  the  government’s  charges  that  we  violated 
the  Sherman  antitrust  act  means  great  satisfaction  to 
the  entire  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Company  organ¬ 
ization — from  top  to  bottom. 

It  was  a  decision  which  we  expected  . . .  and  hoped 
for  . . .  and  hence  found  all  the  more  gratifying. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight  —  of  almost  three 
years.  In  this  fight  we  have  had  the  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  many  fine  newspapers  throughout  the  nation. 
For  their  support  we  are  very,  very  grateful. 

★  ★  ★ 

Further,  just  as  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  appeal 
to  the  highest  court — ^The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  will  continue  dedicated,  as  always,  to  vigorous 
competition  and  the  American  system. 


jMi^liifi^  dontpann 


MORNING 


NEW  (CLEANS  STATES 
EVENING 


®Tne|-^ftcagjime 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION 

275,794  DAILY  281,559  SUNDAY 

A.  B.  C.  I’ubli>lier'>.  Statement  Kt  ytr.  19S,^ 
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This  equipment  will  embody  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  newspaper  press  design,  as  per¬ 
fected  by  Hoe  from  its  century  and  a  half  of 
experience  in  press  development,  and  assure  a 
smooth,  high-speed  performance  that  will  meet 
today’s  most  exacting  production  requirements. 

It  is  because  the  advantages  of  Hoe’s  long 
leadership  in  press  building  are  so  widely  recog¬ 
nized  by  outstanding  newspapers  that  Hoe  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  predominant  choice  of  publishers 
throughout  the  Americas. 


The  largest  single  newspaper  press  order 
ever  placed— awarded  Hoe  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin— includes  63  Color-Convertible 
units  and  12  folders,  plus  ROP  color  printing 
facilities  and  Hoe  reels,  tensions  and  full-speed 
web-splicing  mechanisms. 

36  units  and  7  folders  of  this  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  a  single  line  in  the  Bulletin's  new 
pressroom  and  will  constitute  the  longest  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  newspaper  press  equipment  in  the 
world.  It  will  extend  over  319  feet  —  more  than 
a  sixteenth  of  a  mile. 


^co,//ve. 


•10  EMt  13Sth  StTMt  •  N«w  Y0f1(  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHESt  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTIAND,  ORE. 


^  MW  heiM  of  tho  Philadelph)0^ull»tin  boing 
built  at  30th  and  Maricat  St^ts,  Philadelphia. 


Langott  Km  of  prow  oquipmant  ovar  to  bo  inctalod 
will  axtand  Mara  than  a  sixtaanth  of  •  mIU. 


New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  leading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 

Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
eflSciency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
built  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assxired  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  imique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Inunersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

Q  for  technical  information  pnd  facts  on  how  we 
&  can  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write: 

Of  BALTIMORE  thi  e.  M.  kimp  mfo.  eo. 

405  E.  Olivar  St.,  Baltimora  2,  Md. 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  &  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT-  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  f 


Problem  Centered  Stud^  he  L 
Not  Price  Centered,  Payt  I  ? 


Prime  purpose  of  dynamic  mar¬ 
keting  research  which  analyzes 
competition  in  motion,  is  to  get 
more  ideas  in  the  sales  plans,  more 
action  in  the  sales  effort,  and  more 
profit  in  the  balance  sheet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Frank  T.  Hypps,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Manhattan  College 
Alumni  Ad  Club  in  New  York 
City. 

Too  much  marketing  research 
is  of  the  twenty-five  cents  an  inter¬ 
view  type  rather  than  “problem 
centered”  on  competitive  changes 
ir  markets,  said  Dr.  Hypps  who 
directs  Seagram-Distillers  Corp¬ 
oration’s  continuous  marketing  re¬ 
search  program .  in  256  cities 
through  A.  Asch  Inc.,  one  of  Sea¬ 
gram’s  advertising  agencies. 

“Price  centered”  research,  where 
the  low  cost  of  an  interview  out¬ 
weighs  the  depth  and  quality  of 
the  analysis,  is  little  more  than 
rear  view  mirror  type  research — 
it  looks  backwards.  In  other 
forms  it  is  mere  “horn  tooting”  in 
order  to  thread  one’s  ways  through 
the  day  by  day  traffic  of  competi¬ 
tive  selling.  It  is  short  view  think¬ 
ing  on  long  term  problems.  Such 
research  has  little  value  in  helping 
advertising  or  sales  managers  to 
know  more,  think  more  and  act 
more  wisely  about  their  markets. 

Today’s  markets,  said  Dr. 
Hypps,  require  marketing  research 
that  is  rooted  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  markets.  Its  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  looking  forward.  The 
casual  factors  working  for  or 
against  the  success  of  one’s  mar¬ 
keting  plans  are  featured  over  and 
above  a  mass  of  statistical  com¬ 
ponents.  Few  people  can  un¬ 
scramble  a  statistic  in  relation  to 
the  forces  that  produced  the  re¬ 
sults.  Dynamic  research,  he  said, 
aims  to  help  sales  managers  on 
how  to  think  about  markets  and 
competition,  rather  than  what  to 
think  about  any  one  particular 
situation. 

Dr.  Hypps  gave  examples  of 
how  Seagram-Distillers  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  applied  dynamic  market¬ 
ing  research  to  the  development 
of  its  brands  and  its  wholesalers 
and  retailers  to  the  position  they 
enjoy  in  markets  today.  He  stated, 
however,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
establish  a  direct  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  specific  re¬ 
search.  in  a  market  and  the  sales 
and  profit  results  from  such  re¬ 
search.  Any  short  view  that  re¬ 
search  is  a  quick  solution  to  mar¬ 
keting  problems  is  a  snare  and  a 
delusion. 

It  is  ill  advised  to  think  that  any 
one  “penicillin  capsule”  of  re¬ 
search  is  a  cure  for  the  continuing 
and  long  term  problems  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling.  Take  a  long 
look  at  the  boys  with  the  quick  so¬ 


lution,  he  said.  1 

Nothing  changes  faster  in  a! 
market  than  how  people  or  th«| 
tiade  may  feel  or  think  about  one’s  | 
brands  or  its  advertising  and  selling 
methods.  Dr.  Hypps  said.  Markets 
are  like  the  old  story  of  the  boy 
losing  interest  when  the  girl  is 
easy  to  get.  The  same  is  true  if 
marketing  research  is  looked  upon 
as  the  easy  way  to  profitable  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  sa¬ 
gacity  in  one’s  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  methods. 

Best  results  in  advertising  and  ■ 
sales  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  mass  j- 
of  statistical  compilations  but  in  j 
combining  sagacity  in  one’s  adver-  * 
tising  and  sales  strategy  and  tactics  ll 
with  continuous  “problem  cen-  1* 
tered”  marketing  research  at  local  r 
levels.  The  combination  permits  jg 
au  organization  to  push  its  adver- 
tising  and  sales  problems,  rather  % 
than  have  the  problems  push  the  |  | 
company.  Profits  accrue  naturally  i  | 
from  such  a  combination  in  the  I 
same  way  as  it  takes  good  ball  |  I 
players  working  together  to  win  '  | 
ball  games.  .  I 


Larry  Nixon  Dies; 

Was  HOB&M  PR  Head 

Larry  Nixon,  57,  director  of 
public  relations  at  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  ^ 
Benson  &  Mather,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  June  3. 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Nixon 
did  newspaper  work  in  the  South 
before  entering  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  30  years  ago.  He  had  r 
been  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  at  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  vicepresident  of  the 
public  relations  firm  of  F.  Darius 
Benham  and  Larry  Nixon,  Inc.  He 
joined  HOB&M  in  February  1951 
to  head  the  agency’s  PR. 


Toothless  Must  Get 
Choppers  from  Dentist 


Hartford,  Conn. — A  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  Connecticut  dental  labora¬ 
tories  from  dealing  directly  with 
the  public  and  from  advertising 
has  been  passed,  by  a  vote  of  84 
to  81,  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  in  the  State  Legislature. 

The  measure  requires  that  any 
repairs  to  dental  bridges  or  false 
teeth,  or  the  making  or  fitting  of 
false  teeth,  must  be  done  by  order 
of  a  dentist. 


Patterson  to  PR  I 

N.  S.  Patterson,  director  of  tlK  1 
School  of  Journalism  and  Graphic  [ 
Arts  at  the  University  of  Houston 
for  three  years,  has  announced  his 
resignation.  He  will  open  a  Hous¬ 
ton  office  of  public  relations. 
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Here’s  How 
YOUR  Newspaper 
Can  Help  Save  Lives 


In  the  World-Herald  circulation  area  traffic 
deaths  are  31%  less  than  in  1952.  Adjoining 
states  have  11%  more  traffic  deaths  than  in 
1952. 


^  Im 
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One  of  the  reasons  behind  this  record  is 
the  Crusade  for  Safety. 

The  World-Herald  offers  you  this  plan 
that  will  make  your  newspaper  the  leader  of 
a  campaign  to  fight  traffic  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  in  your  community. 

Crusade  for  Safety  is  a  public  service 
promotion  that  encourages  traffic  and  pedes¬ 
trian  safety.  It  stimulates  public  response 
from  individuals  and  organizations  .  .  .  en¬ 
ables  them  to  “get  into  the  act”  .  . .  establishes 
your  newspaper  as  the  leader  in  this  vital 
effort. 


It  arouses  public  sentiment,  makes  people 
move.  48,055  readers  signed  the  Crusade  for 
Safety  Pledge  of  The  World-Herald  in  just 
sixteen  weeks.  Other  newspapers  and  many 
organizations,  recognizing  its  potent  effect  on 
public  safety,  are  tying  in  with  our  Crusade. 

A  booklet  has  been  prepared  which  shows 
you  how  to  organize  your  own  Crusade  for 
Safety  campaign. 

The  booklet  is  free.  But  the  benefits  of 
this  Crusade  are  tremendous.  Write  today 
to  our  Safety  Editor,  The  World-Herald, 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


Omaha  J¥orld-Herald 

_ - — . 

IN  3  OUT  or  s  homes 


READ  IN  3  OUT  Of  S  HOMES 
IN  NEBRASKA  AND  WESTERN  IOWA  — 

o  market  of  1  million  people 
with  2  billion  dollars  to  spend 


250,832  Daily  258.372  Sunday 

Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31.  1953,  as 
sebmitted  ta  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Son  Francisco 
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TRUE  TO  THE 
TARGET! 

The  aim  here  always  has/  CSu 
been  to  make  this  mar-  / 
ket  more  valuable  —  to  V  ' 

local  and  national  w  ■ 

advertisers.  Bulls-  / 
eyes  have  been 

their  behalf  /  .— ^**’*‘*^-1 

y\  -  o 


It’s  sharp  shooting 
place  as  Connecticut’s 
5th  market,  because 
it’s  a  teemingly  pros¬ 
perous  state. 

Yes  sir,  that’s  The 
Day’s  score  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media’s 
Records’  12  Conn. 
Markets  Study. 


I 


This  New  London 
opportunity  embraces 
61,574  prosperous 
prospects  —  all  within 
a  narrow  ten  mile 
band. 

The  Day,  true  to  its 
aim,  is  on  target  with 
93%  coverage  of  this 
City  Zone. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

Representatives:  GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

^n  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


A  BILLION  Dollar  Market 

Combined  Circulation  of 
over  150,000 

TULSA  Metropolitan  Area 
now  more  than  260,000 

60  Million  invested  in 
New  Plants  in  1952 


Sketch  of  the 
Imposing  TULSA 
SKYLINE  .  .  . 


9  Test  it  in  Tulsa,  center  of 
"The  Magic  Empire”  —  completely 
covered  by  — 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

■HVORLD 

-TRIBUNE 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Represented  by 

|THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


Hardware  Stores  Plan 
*Do-It-YourseW  Push 


An  Industry  planning  board 
met  in  Indianaoplis  recently,  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Hardware  Association,  to  set 
up  operational  procedure  for  a 
nation-wide  “Do-It-Yourself”  pro- 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


motion  program  for  local  inde¬ 
pendent  hardware  stores. 

The  move  follows  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  national  drive  on  this 
market  recently  released  by  daily 
newspapers  through  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA  (E&P, 
May  2,  page  22)  and  quickly  acted 
upon  by  the  llartjord  (Conn.) 
Courant  (E&P,  May  23,  page  38). 

The  NRHA  program  has  al¬ 
ready  generated  response  from  all 
quarters,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  hardware  industry.  It  focuses 
the  mushrooming  “Do-It-Yourself 
trend  in  the  country  on  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  home-owned  hardware 
store  as  the  logical  place  for  the 
how-to-know-how,  as  well  as  the 
needed  supplies  from  the  hard¬ 
ware  retailer’s  complete  stock  of 
10,000  to  14,000  items,  ranging 
from  carpet  tacks  to  tilting  arbor 
bench  saws. 

The  program,  scheduled  to 
break  this  Fall  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  point-of-purchase 
material,  will  feature  a  free  “How 
To”  booklet  to  be  offered  through 
any  of  the  22,000  NRHA  mem¬ 
ber  stores. 

Nationally  known  hardware 
manufacturers,  .some  600  hard¬ 
ware  wholesalers,  and  more  than 
22,000  hardware  retailers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cooperate  to  make  the 
program  a  success  at  local  levels. 

A  two-page,  four-color  ad  in 
Life  Magazine  will  break  the  cam¬ 
paign  October  5. 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
Sponsors  'Retail  Week' 

Retail  Week  was  held  June 
8-13  in  connection  with  New  York 
City’s  300th  anniversary;  was 
sponsored  by  the  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  in  co-operation  with  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  prominent  merchants 
and  the  Committee  for  New  York 
City’s  300th  Anniversary  Celebra¬ 
tion  Inc. 

On  June  8  the  World-Telegram 
ran  a  special  64-page  section  con¬ 
taining  95,000  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising;  followed  up  the  next  day 
with  a  56-page  section  featuring 
eight  full  pages  from  Grand 
Union. 

According  to  Richard  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  World-Telegram  advertising 
director,  the  newspaper  could 
have  printed  a  72-page  section  on 
Monday  but  decided  against  it 

EDITOR  &  P 


because  it  would  have  slowe; 
production  of  the  afternoon 
tion.  He  told  Editor  &  Plbliv 
that  100  columns  of  adver.. 
that  had  originally  been  scheJ. 
for  the  Monday  section  were 
Tuesday  instead  and  included 
Grand  Union’s  eight-page  ad. 


Tells  How 

continued  from  page 


newspaper  —  the  product  —  is  | 
most  important  essential  for , 
cess.  The  product  is  the  cauv 
circulation  and  advertising—; 
vided,  as  1  mention  again,  a\c 
good  business  methods  are  use- 
increase  circulation  and  adve- 
ing. 

“To  an  advertiser  and  an  ad 
tising  agency — usually  located 
fairly  large  cities  and  accustc': 
to  large  city  dailies  that  K 
rugged  reporting,  scarey  headl¬ 
and  considerable  emotional  u 
ing — many  small  town  newspag 
seem  dull. 

“1  think  attention  should  be  r 
to  an  attractive  format— inter; 
ing  balanced  pages — attractive . 
play  of  editorial  matter,  par'd, 
larly  of  the  first  page — proba: 
more  news  of  national  importa: 
— and  a  more  intensive  cultivat 
of  the  local  news. 

Too  Much  Boiler  Plate 

“I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
small  town  weekly  cannot  comp 
with  a  large  neighbor  city  daily 
national  and  international  nc* 
On  the  other  hand  it  can  on 
do  better  than  it  does — and  P' 
vide  more  than  columns  of  nat: 
and  small  personal  events. 
often  too  much  boiler  plate  is  ut 
— with  much  of  the  material 
little  or  no  interest  to  local  readt 

“I  grant  you  that  ‘local’  news 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  ^ 
small  town  newspaper.  T' 
names  and  doings  of  the  in- 
tants  are  most  important.  1^ 
what  I  have  to  complain  about 
that  not  sufficient  stories  are  pr 
ed  on  community  activities  oi 
larger  nature — activities  that  c 
often  be  suggested  and  cam 
through  by  the  editor. 

“While  a  newspaper — 
big  town  or  small  town— -is  F 
marily  a  business  institution, 
business  to  make  money  like  ^ 
other  business — there  has  come 
be  associated  with  a  newsp:; 
many  public  duties  and  the  te 
dents  of  any  community  e'r 
their  local  press  to  fulfill 
duties — often  to  a  greater  ex^; 
than  the  publication  feels  just; 

For  the  small  town  newspaper 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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SEE  the  outstanding 
performance  of  Cline 
Reels,  Tensions  and 
Speed  Pasters  in  the 
plant  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


America’s  Great  Newspapers  Specify 


•rives  and  Reel  Equipment 


That  Cline  equipment  continues  to  lead  the  field  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  long  list  of  important  newspapers  that  come  back  for  more,  year 
after  year.  Among  the  plants,  large  and  small,  which  have  re-ordered 
Cline- Westinghouse  during  the  past  year  are  .  .  . 

San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune  New  York  Daily  News 

Denver  Post  Los  Angeles  Times 

Norfolk  Ledger  South  Bend  Tribune 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester 

Toronto  Star  '  Chicago  Sun  Times 

Tampa  Tribune  Tucson  Star  &  Citizen 

Wichita  Beacon  Wall  Street  Journal 

Hearst  Publications,  Pittsburgh 


and  comp  motor 

^atchi^’  controls. 

Venders  and  volt- 

tfol  devices. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  Francisco  8,  California  •  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MEASURED  TO  YOUR 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 

in  Press  Design  —  See  SCOTT 


Record  Newspaper  Pui 
Started  for  Gordon  *s  Gl 


Heaviest  newspaper  campaign  fers  a  lO-day  trial  “in  your] 
(via  L.  H.  Hartman  Co.)  in  the  kitchen”  of  any  1953  ^rvJ 
product’s  history  is  backing  Gor-  frigerator  in  return  for  a  (M 
don’s  Gin  in  its  current  sales  of  $1.00.  1 

drive,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Third  of  a  page  newspaM 
Advertising,  AN PA.  Some  65  per  will  break  June  14.  1 

cent  of  the  brand’s  total  ad  budget  | 

Dro  Inc.  Schedules  Drif| 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  E*d'«i«ly  in 

_  Newspapers  will  be  uselj 

.  ...  clusively  by  Dro  Inc.  to  proi 

will  be  invested  in  newspaper  line  of  insecticides  and  i 

tu  preventatives  in  the  firm’s  d 
\^th  200  newspapers  on  he  , 

schedule,  in  170  markets,  the  insertions  (via  Kenneth 
Gordon  campa.gn  will  total  from  ^o.)  will  run  on  a  weekly  ll 
7,500  to  11,000  lines  per  newspa- 

t^i»r  AH  ci7^c  orA  ASfl  A  illlil  onH  ^ 


A  Typicdl  SCOTT  Installation 

EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

Plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  . .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

WALTER  scon  &  CO.,  INC. 

5-S3.7  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cotton,  Linen  Groups  Join 
In  Nationcd  Ad  Campaign 

National  Cotton  Council  and 
the  Linen  Supply  Association  this 
month  opened  a  new,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  emphasizing 
how  much  cotton  towels,  linens, 
and  washable  apparel  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  everyday  living. 

Ad  reprints,  newspaper  mats, 
and  match  books  are  being  of¬ 
fered  to  more  than  1,200  linen 
supply  companies  for  use  in  in¬ 
tensive  local  campaigns  carrying 
out  the  “cotton  comfort”  theme.  Estimated  dollar  volume  of 

rect  mail  advertising  used 
Servel  Scheules  Newspapers  American  business  during  the  I 
For  lO-Doy  Trial  OHer  ' 

“Proof  of  superiority  in  Your 
Own  Home”  of  its  1953  refrigera¬ 
tors  is  the  theme  of  a  nationwide 
“one  dollar  does  it”  sales  cam¬ 
paign  launched  this  week  by  Ser¬ 
vel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  campaign,  backed  by  an 
extensive  advertising  schedule  (via 
Hicks  &  Greist)  in  between  107- 
123  newspapers,  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  posters,  and  radio-TV,  of- 

EDITOR  &  F 


Herald  Tribune  Reca 

The  European  edition  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribunt 
the  month  of  May  had  the  laq 
advertising  month  in  advertii 
revenue  in  its  67-year  history, 
vertising  having  been  placed  fi 
14  countries. 


—TO  REACH  The 
Southeast  Kansas 
Market  Through 
The  Headight  And 
The  Sun! 


PITTSBURG  is  the  largest 
city  in  Southeastern  Kansas 
. . .  the  center  of  16  incorpor¬ 
ated  cities  in  Crawford  and 
Cherokee  Counties.  It  em¬ 
braces  a  rich  surrounding 
trade  area  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustries  .  .  .  Manufacturing, 
Coal  Mining  and  Farming  . .  . 
an  educational  center  .  .  . 
with  the  largest  Teachers 
College  in  the  state.  It  is  the 
natural  shopping  center  for 
the  entire  area  of  136,000  .  .  . 
and  alert  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


pUtalmrix 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAYS 


Stauffer  Publications 
Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 


eight  percent  over  the  April,  1954 
figure  of  $97,849,353. 


n. 


\ 


the 


•  NATURAL  RUBBER  ROLLERS 

•  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  ROLLERS 


AN  PA 


visit 


booths 


us  at 


78 -jg 


Almost  Every  where 

There  is  a  Factory  and  REGRINDING  Service  Near  You... 


ATLANTA 

274  trinity  Ave.,  S.  W. 

CHICAGO 

636  Sherman  St. 

CINCINNATI 

1250  Elm  St. 

CLEVELAND 

1432  Hamilton  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1310  Patterson  Ave. 


DES  MOINES 

1025  West  5th  St. 

DETROIT 

4391  Apple  Street 

HOUSTON 

2702  West  Dallas  Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

629  S.  Alabama  St. 

KALAMAZOO 

223  West  Ransom  St. 


KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Ave. 

MILWAUKEE 

3148  N.  31st 

MINNEAPOLIS 

900  South  Third  St. 

NASHVILLE 

911  Berryhill  St. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

1607  N.W.9th  St. 


PITTSBURG 

88  South  13th  St. 

ST.  LOUIS  '' 

514  Clark  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL 

318  Minnesota  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

East  and  Harrison  Sts. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

507  N.  22nd  St. 


ON  THE  WEST  COAST; 

DislrihuteiJ  h\ 

THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  Inc. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Pepresenlolive 


ON  THE  EAST  COAST: 

IJJiHutrJ  u  ith 

THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

Wiltow  Grove,  Pennj//vonio 


10  6  YEARS  OF  ROLLER  MAKING 
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Federal  Press  Office  last  year  when  it  understood  the  five  chosen 
v^lUJ3  the  project  was  broached  that  they  founders  represented  the  corre- 

T7  against  the  arbitrary  mem-  spondent  roster  and  that  they 

1  Ol  OinCOxO  bership  selection,  pointing  out  that  rushed  the  project  to  completion 

J  X  **  might  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  an  effort  to  beat  any  other  gov- 
fiSpOndfintS  and  would  be  viewed  as  smacking  ernment  office  that  might  want  to 
„  „  TUf  ,ofa  return  to  prewar  German  take  over  the  villa  set  aside  for  the 

Bonn,  Germany-In  ffie  ace  of  practices.  club. 

strong  opposition  the  est  Ger-  ignoring  the  advice,  the  govern-  jhe  government  insists  that  it 
man  government  has  opened  a  .u.,  d™c  ac  •  guvtiiiuitm  msisia  mai 

Dress  club  for  50  handnicked  Ger-  3“vited  t^  Foreign  Press  As-  ,s  merely  trying  to  give  the  press 

in  ^oc'^tion  to  affiliate  With  the  new  service  and  pointed  out  that  it  re- 

ous  sSe^i^ed  villa  ^  ^  ^’’’P  Passage  and 

ous  siaie  ownea  viiia.  slapping  the  undemocratic  cable  tolls  for  a  party  of  nine 

The  German  Press  Club,  which  method  employed  to  pick  the  gov-  correspondents  which  it  invited  to 
bars  German  newsmen  working  for  ernment-backed  club  roster.  cover  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  recent 

foreign  news  media,  including  j^e  Foreign  Press  Association  visit  to  the  United  States. 

American  agencies,  was  organized  took  exception  to  the  short-  ■ 

with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  circuiting  of  the  Federal  Press  «  .  |  qi  w 

Press  Office,  by  a  self-appointed  Conference.  Trying  to  avert  the  Memorial  onell 
committee  of  five  German  news-  threatened  split,  the  Federal  Press  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — A  memorial 

men.  The  founding  committee  then  office  called  foreign  reporters  in  shelf  at  the  Tuscaloosa  County  Li- 
selected  the  remainder  of  the  mem.  for  a  conference  on  the  project  but  brary  will  be  set  up  in  honor  of  the 
bership  from  “sincere”  correspond-  failed  to  ameliorate  their  stand.  late  Mrs.  Hattye  Porter  Collier, 


Star  Observoi 
Its  Half-Centu 
In  Indianapol 

Indianapolis  —  Thousandi 


F.  McCulloch,  a  Muncie  ig 
trialist.  Editorial  and  mccha 
departments  of  the  newij 
were  in  an  eight-room  residt 
The  business  office  was  ses 
doors  away. 

The  new  newspaper  was  to  1 
morning  and  Sunday  daily.  I: 
never  deviated  from  that  pla 

A  prediction  in  the  first  a 
stated  that  the  Star  would  to: 
paid  circulation  of  more  than! 
000  in  less  than  six  months, 
the  end  of  the  first  month  the: 
culation  had  risen  to  27,249. 
the  end  of  the  six-month  pr 
it  stood  at  70,836. 

On  the  eve  of  its  50th  am 
sary,  the  Sunday  Star  passed  I 
300,000  mark  to  reach  the  gKi 
distribution  ever  attained  bji 
Indiana  newspaper.  The  cir- 
tion  for  the  daily  Star  is  in 
cess  of  200,000. 

On  June  8,  1904,  the  Star! 
sorbed  the  old  Indianapolis  h 
nal,  one  of  the  pioneer  newspas 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ^ 
morning  newspaper  in  Indiana?; 

The  Star  purchased  the  :: 
chise  and  good  will  of  the  hi- 
apolis  Sunday  Sentinel  in  1 
and  moved  to  its  present  loca 
307  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
1907,  after  being 


one  and  only  one  brand  of 
Teletypesetter  Tape  can  be  supplied 
to  you  from  the  nearest  of  ^ 
different  U.  S.  points— 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


lOS  ANGEIES 


This  Trade  Mark 


.oused  in  ; 

other  buildings. 

The  Star  was  purchased  by  i 
gene  C.  Pulliam  April  25,  1" 
Mr.  Pulliam  has  been  publ- 
since  that  time.  He  servd 
editor  until  Oct.  12,  1946,  wbm 
named  James  A.  Stuart  to  t 
post. 

W.  C.  Worcester  is  g£C' 
manager  of  Central  Newspa? 
Inc.,  and  vicepresident  of  InJt 
apolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
embraces  the  Star.  William 
Dyer,  Jr.,  is  vicepresident  ; 
general  manager  of  Indiana? 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News  were  com 
dated  in  1949,  and  merged  ini’ 
buildings  at  307  North  Pennsyi' 
nia  Street.  Only  the  mechani: 
business,  advertising,  circulas 


The  Teletypesetter  Tape 
used  on  more  Teletypesettefs 
than  any  other  Brand. 


means  Perfection 

and  Service 

in  Performance  A  as  well  as 


in  Name 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  WorUTs  Leading  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 


SEE  US,  BOOTH  I  AND  2.  ANPA  CONVENTION 


Picture  says  that  a  tank  truck  of  Johnson  news  ink  is  being  delivered  to 
some  well-printed  newspaper  via  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Picture  doesn’t  say  (yet  you  should  know)  that  every  month  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  switching  to  Johnson. 

Getting  low  on  ink  ?  In  a  testing  mood  ?  Call  your  nearest  Johnson  branch 
and  reverse  the  charge ! 


QUALITY-DEPENDABILITY-SERVICE 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10TH  &  LOMBARD  STREETS  •  PHILADELPHIA  47,  PA. 


*  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH  •  ST.  LOUIS 
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GOSS/Af/^/f<P/i^REEI-TENSION-PASTE 


Only  one  set  of  controls;  just  push  three  buttons  to 
splice  web— (1)  Position  ...  (2)  Pre-Drive  .  .  . 

(3)  Paste. 


Exact,  uniform  tension  at  all  times.  Merely  set  the 
desired  tension  from  the  master  control  station 
on  the  press  unit,  and  proper  tension  will  be 
maintained  at  all  speeds,  under  all  fluctuations 
in  operating  conditions. 


Full  push-button  control.  No  manual  operation.  The 
Goss  web-splicing  mechanism  performs  the  complete 
pasting  operation  automatically,  without  tension 
variation  and  without  reduction  in  speed. 


(I 


The  Goss  self-aligning  Reel  prevents  side  jumps  during 
the  splicing  cycle,  keeping  the  paper  rolls  absolutely 
parallel  with  the  printing  cylinders. 


find  ACCEPTED 


Goss  Reels — Tensions — Pasters  are  being  installed  at  the 
New  York  News.  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  Record,  (Denver,  Col.)  Catholic  Register.  Goss  Reels 
and  Tensions  are  op>erating  at  the  (Springfield)  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


.  .  .  th«  BEST  t«lf>alignin9  r**!,  automatic  tontion  and 
wob-tplicing  mochanitm  ...  for  inttailation  with  tho 
Hoadiinor  —  Notion'*  No.  1  Nowspapor  Pro**. 


J 


JOURNAIJSM  EDUCATION  ^  majority  of  U.  S.  schools  and  consequently  their  evaluat* 

■■■  -  and  departments  of  journalism  to  of  programs  gave  too  much  cot 

_  — ^  inferior  classification  in  no  way  sideration  to  size. 

]\]t^  /\  1/1/^  affects  the  impact  on  the  American  They  have  insisted  that  a  s* 

i  M  LUil  Yw  newspaper  of  their  graduates.  But  program  for  few  students,  «■ 

^  _  improving  their  instructional  of-  stress  on  close  teacher-student  it 

¥  g\fn  ferings,  wherever  and  however  pos-  lationships  and  individual  instit 

M.  sible,  most  certainly  does.  tion,  has  advantages  over  la^ 

Up  to  now  the  newspaper  in-  ones. 

By  Dwight  Bentel  dustry  has  taken  too  narrow  a  ACEJ  would  maintain  that : 

view  of  its  potential  contribution  gives  no  consideration  to  size  ■ 
{Second  of  three  articles)  meet  a  set  of  arbitrary  standards.  to  journalism  education  through  program  as  such,  and  that  its  k 
Despite  expressions  of  fear  to  Nothing  inherent  or  implied  in  its  participation  with  the  American  crediting  policies  are  based  on  bo- 
the  contrary,  journalism  education  NCA’s  proposals  threatens  gains  Council  on  Education  for  Journal-  of  the  principles  encompase 
will  not  revert  to  barbarism  under  which  journalism  education  has  ism.  No  criticism  intended — these  within  NCA’s  proposals.  Tlu: 
new  policies  of  the  National  Com-  made  over  the  years,  or  endangers  things  are  evolutionary.  But  NCA’s  dozens  of  schools  and  departmei, 
mission  on  Accrediting.  contributions  to  its  professional  new  program  offers  opportunity  of  journalism  would  heated! 

Its  interests  in  accrediting  are  growth  by  the  American  Council  for  the  next  big  step.  deny  it  is  not  so  significant  as  t, 

similar  to  those  of  many  other  O"  Education  for  Journalism.  NCA  proposes  to  eliminate  du-  fact  that  similar  dissatisfaclioi 

fields  of  professional  instruction  Heart  of  NCA’s  new  program  Is  plication  in  accrediting.  Before  the  would  exist  with  any  .iccredife 
affected  by  NCA’s  plan,  which  use  of  the  accrediting  device  as  a  present  moratorium,  colleges  and  procedure  which  was  activitei 

are  supporting  it  as  a  progressive  tool  to  promote  institutional  self-  universities  were  overrun  by  ac-  without  voice  of  representatu 

measure.  Its  accrediting  problems  evaluation,  self-assessment,  self-  crediting  agencies  with  identical  from  the  great  majority  of  scliow 

vary  little  from  those  of  nursing  improvement  ...  for  up-grading  or  overlapping  functions.  There  and  departments  of  journalism# 

education,  for  example,  or  libra-  quality  of  all  higher  educa-  were  scores  of  them.  fected. 

rianship  training,  or  social  work  tion,  rather  than  simply  for  select-  The  new  plan  places  all  ac-  This  essentially  is  the  reason  itii 
education,  or  teacher  education,  or  '"8  membership  in  an  organization  creditation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  the  American  Society  of  Joum 
a  host  of  other  public  service  train-  elite.  organization,  the  regional  accredit-  ism  School  Administrators,  deiii' 

ing  areas  for  which  standards  must  Accrediting  should  be  something  ing  association,  and  evaluations  are  nated  by  NCA  as  its  cooperitk 
be  maintained.  than  taking  inventory,  it  institution-wide.  In  making  their  agency  in  journalism  educatioi,. 

Accrediting  agencies  in  most  of  believes,  or  compiling  a  “social  inspections,  the  regionals  incorpo-  not  likely  to  swing  more  genen. 
these  other  fields  are  rallying  to  register.”  Hence  its  program  inevi-  rate  representatives  of  the  vari-  support  behind  its  efforts  than  ii 
NCA’s  program.  They  believe  it  *^bly  will  take  the  spotlight  off  ous  special-field  agencies  into  their  ACEJ.  And  in  fact  no  single  e- 
provides  a  break-away  from  the  ^  bst  of  40  schools  and  depart-  accrediting  teams.  The  whole  bu.si-  ganization  can  handle  the  job » 
old  evils  of  special-field  accredit-  uienU  of  journalism  accredited  by  ness  is  done  in  a  single  visit.  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Notkiii 

ing  in  the  direction  of  a  more  con-  ACEJ,  place  emphasis  on  improve-  The  inspection  teams  evaluate  will  work  that  doesn’t  effectW; 

structive  procedure.  Their  quick  journalism  instruction  special-field  curricula  from  the  per-  represent  all  interested  parties, 

acceptance  in  many  cases  surprised  wherever  it  is  offered.  spective  of  a  total  institutional  Plainly  indicated  is  the  need  fa 

even  its  more  optimistic  propo-  This  does  not  mean  NCA’s  plan  overview,  and  with  careful  regard  a  reorganization,  of  the  accredii- 
nents.  abandons  identification  of  adequate  for  the  institution’s  own  policies  ing  agency  in  journalism  to  broiii 

Journalism  education  has  no  pe-  programs.  But  that  becomes  a  and  objectives.  This  as  against  a  er  its  representation,  expand  b 
culiar  accrediting  problems  which  secondary  objective.  Mere  applica-  practice  of  measuring  the  adc-  objectives,  more  effectively  utfe 
set  it  apart,  or  particular  require-  tion  of  measures  doesn’t  do  the  quacy  of  a  particular  curriculum  newspaper  industry  participatkt 
ments  which  make  NCA’s  policies  important  thing,  it  believes — that  with  a  yardstick  of  national  stand-  and  bring  it  in  line  with  NCA's 
unsuited.  Danger  lies  not  in  ad-  is,  up-grade  total  instruction,  ards.  Underlying  philosophy  here  new  accrediting  policies, 
justing  to  the  new  deal  in  accredit-  Hence,  inherent  in  the  new  pro-  is,  “Find  out  what  a  school  is  Next;  A  plan  for  a  reorgaiKH 
ing,  but  in  refusal  by  the  various  cedure  is  a  concern  for  the  margi-  trying  to  do,  and  help  it  do  it  accrediting  agency  in  jound- 

organizations  and  special  interest  nal  or  sub-marginal  cuiriculum  better.”  ism  education.) 

groups  to  quit  their  feuding  and  which  can  be  stimulated  into  self-  If  any  special  department  is  in-  ■ 

join  in  the  kind  of  cooperative  betterment,  and  improvement  of  adequate,  the  whole  institution  Qnd  MfTrfrnlin 

effort  that  will  make  it  function  total  instruction  in  higher  educa-  may  be  denied  accreditation.  .  . 

effectively  in  this  field.  tion  whatever  its  present  excellence  Hence  an  inferior  program  in  jour-  W  in  in  UanCGr  W  ritlllq 

Fact  is  that  NCA’s  new  program  at  whatever  school.  nalism  might  cost  a  college  or  uni-  George  A.  Scott,  editor  of  tbt 

encourages  the  next  logical  step  Considering  that  there  are  some  versity  its  accredited  status — a  lever  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Prx,gress,  iol 

in  journalism  accrediting — that  is,  500-plus  institutions  offering  in-  of  enormous  potential  not  now  Morton  L.  Margolin,  Denyf 
construction  of  a  plan  that  incor-  struction  in  journalism,  and  that  available  to  the  special-field  ac-  Rocky  Mountain  News  reporter 
porates  all  groins  and  interests  the  newspaper  industry  is  hiring  crediting  agencies.  were  judged  winners  from  amon? 

into  the  accrediting  structure,  and  graduates  from  most  of  them,  this  Consequence  of  this  provision  hundreds  of  entries  in  the  Cancer 
which  broadens  the  newspaper  in-  policy  would  seem  to  offer  sub-  would  seem  to  be  that  colleges  Contest  for  the  Newspaper  Peopk 
dustry’s  participation  into  some-  stantial  benefits  to  the  industry  it-  and  universities  will  not  lightly  of  America  sponsored  by  ll* 
thing  more  positive  than  mere  self,  and  a  more  defensible  educa-  offer  programs  in  journalism  which  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
identification  of  some  schools  that  tional  practice  generally.  Relegat-  might  jeopardize  their  institutional  Mr.  Scott  was  the  winner  in  tl* 
^  _ -  accreditation,  or  continue  those  editorial  classification  for  “Strik- 

SPEND  ADVERTISING  DOLLARS  which  they  are  not  willing  to  up-  ing  Back  at  Cancer,”  published n 

WUEDC  CAier  I  Ane  m  m.  grade  to  an  acceptable  level.  his  1 1,400-circulation  daily  durio! 

WHERE  SALES  DOLLARS  ARE  EARNED  The  new  procedure  stresses  at-  April. 

"I  believe  that  advertising  dollars  should  be  spent  where  sales  dollars  qualitative  rather  than 

are  earned",  says  Frank  A.  Koelling,  Sioux  City.  Iowa  manager  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  a  program,  Margolin  scored  with  a  poi^ 

Benedict  &  Oosterhuis  Co.,  food  broker.  and  to  the  end  product— the  grad-  story  about  a  Denver  youngster 

..  .  I  .  .  I.  ,  ,  I  ,  ,  I  .  uate.  In  the  case  of  journalism  who  had  successfully  fought  can¬ 

ine  products  that  we  distribute  are  sold  by  dealers  in  retail  food  stores  education,  success  of  the  graduate  cer, 

'  ’  'V  '  throughout  Siouxiand"*,  continues  Mr.  Koelling.  "These  newspaper  job  would  be  The  winner  in  a  third  catcgon 

I  ^  ;  dealers,  who  are  getting  the  sales  dollars  from  our  prod-  considered  of  more  importance  for  the  best  cartoon  or  photo 

rT  I  dollars  be  spent  in  the  ^  typewriters  were  voted  to  the  cancer  problem,  is  stiB 

Tc  i  available  for  his  tl^ining  or  the  to  be  announced. 

-  V'  '  rcdson  for  fhis  osmdncj.  Th©  Sioux  Cify  n©wspflp©rs  .  r  .r  i*  i_  c  c*  mufl* 

sell  our  food  products  to  the  "Buy-Minded  people  living  "“mber  of  faculty  who  partici-  William  E  Foster,  general 
in  our  retail  trade  area*".  y  Mathews  agency, 

p.  _  ,  .  ,  ,  This  has  been  a  sore  point  with  the  winners  are  being  awaroe« 

Sioux  City  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  midwest.  j^e  smaller  schools  and  $100  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds,  m 

c  A  ir  II-  rnetropohtan  area  population  of  103,917  and  is  departments  of  journalism  who  that  equivalent  awards  are  bein? 

F.  A.  Koelling  one  of  the  top  livestock  markets  in  the  nation.  asserted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  sent  to  the  Colorado  and  Pennsyi- 

•Sioux  City  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  that  ACEJ  educator  represent-  vania  Divisions  of  the  American 

Dakota,  Minnesota)  Population  —  818,400  "Buy-Minded"  People.  atives  were  chiefly  from  big  schools  Cancer  Society. 
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WHERE  SALES  DOLLARS  ARE  EARNED" 

I  believe  that  advertising  dollars  should  be  spent  where  sales  dollars 
are  earned",  says  Frank  A.  Koelling,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  manager  of  the 
Benedict  &  Oosterhuis  Co.,  food  broker. 

The  products  that  we  distribute  are  sold  by  dealers  in  retail  food  stores 
"  '  '  '  throughout  Siouxiand"*,  continues  Mr.  Koelling.  "These 

jt  ^  ,  dealers,  who  are  getting  the  sales  dollars  from  our  prod- 

demand  that  advertising  dollars  be  spent  in  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  &  Journal-Tribune  newspapers. 
xL  ^  t  reason  for  this  demand:  The  Sioux  City  newspapers 

food  products  to  the  "Buy-Minded  people  living 
in  our  retail  trade  area*". 

Sioux  City  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  midwest, 
has  metropolitan  area  population  of  103,917  and  is 
F.  A.  Koelling  one  of  the  top  livestock  markets  in  the  nation. 

•Sioux  City  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota)  Population  —  818,400  "Buy-Minded"  People. 


An  apple  for  tlie  teaclier  ! 


How  television  helps 

your  child  to  know  and  grow 

Television  has  been  aptly  called  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  human  sight.  It  broadens  the 
horizons  of  every  viewer— young  and 
old,  and  for  that  reason  alone  merits 
the  title  “teacher.” 

But  when  you  see  television  in  its 
deliberate  role  of  educating  the  youth 
of  America— with  specific  programs 
aimed  at  every  age  level— you  will 
understand  why  leading  educators  pre¬ 
dict  that  today’s  generation  of  children 
will  be  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
informed  of  all. 


Start  with  a  tiny-tot  program  like 
Ding  Dong  School  (10  a.m.,  EDT, 
weekdays,  NBC). 

You’ll  agree  with  'The  New  York 
Times:  “It  imbues  in  the  youngster  a 
sense  of  friendliness,  confidence  and 
faith  that  is  truly  magical.” 

TV  takes  you  right  up  the  “grades”— 
all  the  way  to  informative  programs 
like  Youth  Wants  to  Know,  American 
Forum  of  the  Air,  and  T odatj  at  the  UN. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
great  and  historical  events  broadcast 
by  TV  as  well  as  by  radio:  political 
conventions,  the  inauguration  of  a 


President,  the  coronation  of  a  Queen. 

Today,  thousands  of  schoolrooms  are 
TV-equipped  for  reception  of  programs 
of  educational  interest.  And  by  means 
of  closed-circuit  "TV,  classrooms  can  be 
visually  unified  for  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations,  making  television  a  lecture 
hall  of  wide  proportions  and  a  vital  new 
tool  in  teaching. 

Just  as  NBC— a  service  of  RCA— 
pioneers  programs  that  teach  your  child 
to  know  and  grow,  so  one  of  the  great 
objectives  of  RCA  is  to  make  television 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion  ever  known. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio  —  first  in  television 
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BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


CIRCULATION 


*Lazy  Boy^  McFetridge 
Turned ICMA  Workhorse 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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Before  Lew  McFetridge  be¬ 
came  a  carrier  boy,  his  mother 
told  him  he  was  the  laziest  boy  in 
the  neighborhood 
— to  which  he 
readily  agreed.  ^ 

But  when  he  ^ 

learned  that  peo- 
pie  got  paid  for  " 

working  —  that 
was  something 
else.  He  has  been 
working  ever 
since,  on  the  one 
hand  to  earn  a 
living  and  in  this  ^ , 

instance  for  love  McFetridge 
of  service  and  a  desire  to  be  help¬ 
ful. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  circulation  director 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune,  is  about  to  relinquish  a 
job  that  he  has  done  well  for  15 
years — tnat  of  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  He  took  the 
ICMA  job  on  a  one-year  basis  in 
1938,  at  a  time  when  he  and  many 
others  felt  that  ICMA  needed  a 
shot  in  the  arm. 

Stands  Ready  to  Help 

At  the  Mackinac  Island  conven¬ 
tion,  June  18-20,  ICMA  members 
will  vote  upon  recommendations 
of  the  board  that  will  set  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  secretary- 
manager,  something  that  Lew  Mc¬ 
Fetridge  has  been  advocating  for 
several  years,  but  which  ICMA 
members  have  been  reluctant  to  do 
for  fear  they  would  lose  the  good 
services  of  L.  W. 

Fortunately  for  ICMA,  Lew’s 
arm  can  be  “twisted”  into  having 
him  stand  for  election  to  the  office 
of  treasurer,  and  to  serve  on  the 
board’s  executive  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  establishing  of  a  head¬ 
quarters  office  under  the  direction 
of  a  new  full-time  secretary- 
manager  yet  to  be  chosen.  Mr. 
“Mac”  has  been  preaching  to  his 
fellow  ICMA  members  the  need 
for  a  more  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  central  office  and  staff 
for  sometime.  He  can  be  counted 
on  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
things  during  the  transitional  pe¬ 
riod. 

Lew  McFetridge  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  ICMA  activities  for 
15  years,  giving  generously  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  help  make  the 
association  an  effective  force  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  circulation  profes¬ 
sion,  helping  circulation  managers 
come  into  their  own  as  top  man¬ 
agement  executives.  He  has  con¬ 
stantly  stressed  the  need  for 


greater  emphasis  on  net  income 
from  circulation  to  offset  increased 
operating  costs.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  own  ability — typical  of 
so  many  circulation  managers — to 
take  on  added  management  re¬ 
sponsibility;  in  his  case  that  of 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  an  agency 
handling  business  and  production 
of  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa 
Tribune. 

A  Rich  Experience 

“To  have  been  the  workhorse  for 
ICMA  these  past  15  years  has  been 
a  privilege,”  he  told  E&P.  “The 
experience  has  been  a  rich  and  a 
satisfying  one.  I  am  rich  in  friends, 
and  if  I  am  to  believe  what  I  hear, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  job  has  been  reasonably 
well  done. 

“Particularly,  I  am  happy  in  the 
belief  that  I  have  contributed 
something  to  the  profession,  to  the 
newspaper  business  generally,  and 
that  I  have  been  helpful  to  the 
individual  member,  especially  those 
engaged  on  the  smaller  papers. 

“The  association  might  well  be 
expected  to  rock  along  under  the 
old  scheme  of  things,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “but  that’s  not  my  idea 
of  its  destiny.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  and  much  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  I  won’t  be  happy  until  the 
industry  and  the  membership  get 
the  utmost  from  ICMA’s  efforts.” 

That  last  remark  is  typical  of 
Lew  McFetridge,  who  is  big  and 
thinks  big.  To  continue  giving  so 
much  time  to  ICMA  would  not  be 
fair  to  his  Tulsa  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciates,  nor  to  himself  and  family. 
Some  organizations  “let  George 
do  it.”  But  the  ICMA  has  looked 
to  Lew.  The  members  seemed  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  as  long  as 
he  was  willing  to  perform  there 
was  no  need  for  a  change.  Last 
year  at  Oklahoma  City,  Lew 
dropped  a  “bomb”  in  the  directors’ 
meeting,  forcing  ICMA  to  take 
some  positive  action  toward  get¬ 
ting  a  full-time  secretary-manager. 

Started  in  Gudirie 

Since  becoming  a  carrier  boy  in 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  Lew  McFetridge 
hasn’t  had  time  to  be  lazy,  as  his 
mother  once  told  him.  Looking 
back  on  that  early  experience.  Lew 
recalls  that  he  was  a  good  delivery 
boy,  but  a  “rotten”  collector.  He 
soon  learned  to  correct  that  de¬ 
ficiency  by  forcing  himself  to  see 
his  customers  regularly  and  exact¬ 
ing  payment  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

He  called  one  day  at  the  office 
of  a  prominent  attorney  who  owed 
him  for  a  month’s  service.  The 
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lawyer’s  secretary  told  hir 
boss  was  attending  court 
marched  into  the  courtroos 
interrupted  the  attorney, 
him  that  he  owed  him  40 
which  he  would  like  to  cc 
The  lawyer  reached  into  his  p 
and  paid  the  bill  before  re' 
his  plea  to  the  court. 

Later,  young  McFedridjt 
came  a  journeyman  maile 
worked  for  Wells  Fargo  k 
Express  for  four  months,  4 
job  paid  him  the  only  moK 
earned  that  was  not  either  di^ 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  the 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 

In  Tulsa  Since  1912 
In  1912,  he  went  to  Tulsa,: 
a  boom  oil  town.  He  joiDe. 
Tulsa  World,  where  he  has; 
continuously  ever  since,  serv,:i 
a  mailer,  route  carrier,  route  3 
ager,  assistant  circulation  ma::: 
and  director  of  circulation,  h 
now  a  substantial  stockhoiJr 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  V: 
Publishing  Company. 

Lew  McFetridge  is  espej 
proud  of  the  more  than  lOi 
boys  with  whom  he  has 
contact  as  members  of  the  1^.' 
Tribune  carrier  organization.lt 
of  them  are  now  on  their  ? 
and  successful  in  business  lik 
“1  like  to  think  they  are  a 
successful  than  they  might  b 
been  without  newspaper  a 
training,”  he  said.  “In  tnaiy 
stances  I  know  that  to  be  s 
That’s  enough  satisfaction  for: 
man. 

“To  me,  the  circulation  dra 
ment  executive  today  is  a  forr^ 
man  and  an  important  cogiit 
publishing  business.  He  is  fort- 
because  he  is  engaged  in  ai: 
deavor  which  is  only  for  the : 
with  vision,  with  foresight, » 
the  ability  to  organize,  to  seUi 
to  handle  people.  He  is  fortua 
too,  because  more  and  morep 
lishers  realize  that  he  is  an  imd 
tant  part  of  the  scheme  of 
as  a  revenue  producer.” 

■ 

Melbourne  Herald 
Executives  Named 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
the  Melbourne  Herald,  H.  Gi- 
who  recently  succeeded  the : 
Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  antwt- 
changes  in  the  officers  of  ^ 
aid  and  its  affiliated  piiblicat:^ 
W.  Dunstan,  V.C.,  will  joii' 
Board  of  Directors  and  wil 
succeeded  as  general  manager 
Philip  F.  Jones,  formerly  an  0 
cial  of  the  Australian  Governff 
Herbert  Pacini  will  take  1 
Dunstan’s  place  as  Chairman 
the  Board  of  Management  of: 
company’s  radio  station  and  * 
supervise  its  interest  in  the  le¬ 
sion  field. 

John  C.  Waters,  editor  of ' 
Sun-News-Pictorial,  has  been  i 
pointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  ft* 
pany’s  publications. 

On  the  technical  side.  J.  S.  * 
kinson  becomes  general  main! 
of  the  new  gravure  developfl^ 
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STEREOTYPER'S  SEMI  CYLINDRICAL 

DRY  MATRIX  SCORCHER 

FEATURES: 

Self  Conforming  Cover — Direct  Heat 
Adjustable  thermostatic  heat  control 
Adjustable  tension  on  cover 
Automatic  Timer  , 

Uniform  heat  for  scorching  and  shrinking 

Floor  space  31"  X  28"  Working  Height  31" 

Shipping  weight  —  250  lbs. 

Net  weight —  160  lbs. 

PRICE:  f.o.b.  Factory 
1 1 5  or  230  volts,  single  or  three  phase 

With  timer . $475.00 

Without  timer .  440.00 

DC  —  $25.00  Extra 


MODEL  "MMM"  FORM-O-SCORCH 

Tliis  machine  can  also  be  used  for  pre*shrinking 
of  sterotype  dry  matrices 


STEREOTYPER'S  AUTOMATIC  SEMI  CYLINDRICAL 
DRY  MATRIX  SCORCHER 


FEATURES: 

Built  in  Timer 
Balanced  Cover 
Adjustable  Roll  for  Tension 
Automatic  Exhaust  for  Steam  ' 

Built  in  thermostat  for  heat  control 
Aluminum  Cover  over  entire  heating  drum 

Floor  Space  33"  x  30"  Working  Height  40' 

Shipping  weight  —  400  lbs. 

Net  weight  —  300  lbs. 

PRICE:  f.o.b.  Factory — $825.00 
1 15  or  230  Volts,  single  or  three  phase 


PORM-O-SCORCH  MODEL  CM 


The  Automatic  Semi-Cylindrical  Form-O-Scorch  machine  has  a  cover 
over  the  entire  drying  surface  of  the  machine  to  maintain  heat.  Heat  is  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  by  built-in  thermostat,  and  timer  is  also  built  into  the 
machine.  Machine  is  equipped  with  automatic  steam  exhaust.  Special  wired 
heating  unit  give  uniform  heat  at  all  times  over  entire  drying  surface  of  the 
machine. 
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CIRCULATION 

Decders  Urge 
Higher  Rate 
For  Dailies 

Chicago  —  Members  of  Mid¬ 
west  Independent  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation  urged  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  to  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  10  cents  copy  for  daily  papers 
in  order  to  provide  more  neces¬ 
sary  revenue  for  profitable  opera¬ 
tion  of  dealer  agencies. 

A  Chicago  area  wholesaler  at 
the  recent  MIDA  meeting  pro¬ 
vided  the  theme  for  the  session 
devoted  to  newspapers.  He  said: 

Urges  10-Cent  Daily 

“In  1926  on  distribution  of 
4,000  newspapers  you  made  $1,000 
a  month.  With  inflation  of  the 
dollar  it  should  now  be  over 
$2,000  for  you  stay  even.  Do  you 
make  that  much?  You  don’t  even 
come  close.  There  is  only  one  an¬ 
swer  as  1  see  it.  We  need  to  talk, 
think  and  act  for  a  10-cent  news¬ 
paper.  The  newspapers  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  price  themselves  out  of 
business.  That’s  foolish.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  dealer  needs  to  start  ham¬ 
mering  on  his  own. 

“The  plain  simple  facts  are  that 
you  have  to  have  at  least  double 
your  present  profit.  You’re  not 
going  to  get  it  out  of  newspapers 
that  are  losing  money.  You’ve  got 
to  get  more  money  for  your  news¬ 
paper.” 

Discussion  centered  around 
what  happens  when  newspapers 
raise  their  prices.  Consensus  was 
that  morning  papers  seldom  lose 
any  circulation  on  a  rate  raise. 
Sunday  papers  hold  up  well  and 
afternoon  papers  fall  between  2 
and  5%. 

A  distributor  from  the  Detroit 
area  remarked:  “The  newspapers 
that  went  to  seven  cents  wish  they 
had  gone  to  ten;  they  wouldn’t 
have  lost  any  more  circulation.” 

Pleads  for  Cooperation 

Jerry  Delrose,  vicepresident  of 
MIDA,  urged  greater  cooperation 
between  dealers  and  newspapers, 
stating: 


“Why  are  these  problems  still 
with  us?  Some  say  because  of 
changing  times,  television  and 
working  conditions.  But  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  mistake  the 
publishers  have  made  is  in  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  position. 

“There  is  great  need  today  for 
incentive  if  our  industry  is  to  pros¬ 
per.  Profits  have  diminished  to 
such  a  point  that  the  desire  of 
building  is  gone.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  newsboy  and  the 
corner  stand?  They  have  almost 
vanished.  Our  problems  with  the 
carrier  boy  today  are  extremely 
difficult. 

“When  operational  costs  exceed 
profits  only  one  thing  can  happen. 
That  is  destruction.  Something 
must  be  done.  1  urge  you  to  keep 
working  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  industry  and  keep  on  seeking 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  publishers. 
We  have  a  great  desire  to  see  our 
publishers  prosper  and  grow.  We 
want  to  grow  with  them.” 

Tells  Publishers'  Side 

Leo  Porett,  Waukegan,  111., 
wholesaler,  presented  the  case  of 
the  publisher  in  the  discussion, 
citing  not  only  mounting  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  but  problems  of  com¬ 
petition  from  other  media.  The 
publisher,  he  said,  must  go  behind 
the  news,  interpret  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  develop  new  features. 
“The  public  no  longer  has  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  newspaper,” 
he  said.  “All  this  takes  money 
and  effort.” 

Mr.  Porett  also  mentioned  the 
exodus  to  suburban  areas,  stating 
that  many  new  homes  are  being 
built  in  areas  where  it  is  costly 
to  deliver  newspapers. 

Others  urged  improvement  in 
the  product  itself  for  suburban 
area  delivery,  together  with  greater 
profit  incentive  for  wholesalers. 

Independent  Dealer 
System  on  Oregonian 

The  Portland  Oregonian  circu¬ 
lation  department  has  completed  an 
18-month  reorganization  program 
of  its  home-delivered  circulation 
divisions.  During  the  period  all  cir¬ 
culation  branches  throughout  Ore¬ 
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gon  were  converted  to  independent 
dealerships. 

The  basic  purpose  behind  the 
new  program  was  the  increasing 
need  of  offering  a  stronger  profit 
incentive  to  the  top  executives  of 
the  district.  Also  Oregonian  cir¬ 
culation  had  grown  so  heavily 
there  was  need  for  some  stream- 
ling  of  the  organization. 

During  1952  all  Oregonian  sub¬ 
urban  and  country  circulation 
branches  were  converted  to  dealer¬ 
ships  with  prompt  improvement  in 
organization  efficiency  and  individ¬ 
ual  district  profit. 

During  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  plans  were  made  to  con¬ 
vert  the  home-delivery  circulation 
division  to  dealership.  In  May  the 
new  plan  was  put  into  effect.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  districts,  and  little 
change  in  the  personnel.Where  be¬ 
fore  each  district  had  a  senior  and 
junior  district  manager,  now  each 
dealership  has  a  single  dealer  and 
an  assistant. 

Actually  the  program  is  not  new 
with  the  Oregonian.  Before  World 
War  I  practically  all  circulation 
was  organized  as  dealerships. 


New  Color  Handbook 
For  Carrier  Boys 

Printed  by  offset  process  and 
done  in  the  comic  book  style,  a 
new  32-page  carrier  handbook  has 
been  produced  by  the  Cleveland 
Press.  A  copy  of  the  new  book 
will  be  presented  to  each  new 
carrier  when  he  leases  a  Press 
route. 

The  booklet  is  in  full  color  on 
every  page.  A  minimum  of  text, 
using  simple  everyday  words,  is 
illustrated  by  brightly  colored  line 
drawings,  telling  the  new  carrier 
how  he  can  best  manage  his  news¬ 
paper  route. 

Illustrations  are  by  Ralph  Lane, 
staff  artist  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association.  His  sketches 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  a  typical 
Press  carrier  boy.  Captions  and 
copy  are  by  J.  Ernest  Walker, 
Press  circulation  manager.  De¬ 
sign  and  layout  were  made  by 
Leon  McNeil,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


27  Win  Scholarships 

Twenty-seven  graduatinjj 
school  seniors  will  receive 
scholarships  from  the  Newd 
Distributors  Association  of  Ci 
gc  at  a  dinner  ceremony  ir] 
Morrison  Hotel,  June  15. 
winners  are  carriers  who  hav:| 
li'  ered  Chicago  morning  andr 
ing  papers  in  Chicago  and  suf  ] 

Since  the  awards  were 
lished  in  1948,  134  boys  ha^- 
ceived  nearly  $100,000  in  c 
scholarships  to  schools  of 
choice.  The  scholarshipj  | 
available  to  any  high  school  j 
uate  who  has  worked  for  ati 
one  year  as  a  carrier  prior  to  { 
uation.  They  are  given  on  thel 
sis  of  competitive  examinaaf 
plus  extra  points  for  lengtl| 
service. 


Carrier  Grades  Up 

Annual  school  check  up  te:j 
that  83  percent  of  the  Am- 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  carritnJ 
rated  “average  or  above.”  Tlitj 
port  indicated  that  Ncws-Se':j 
boys  studied  harder  this  past  ; 
The  grades  of  more  than  850  a 
riers  checked  in  the  survey  sho^ 
83  percent  were  “average 
above;”  33  percent  were  "j'i 
average  and  superior.”  This  is  i| 
percent  increase  in  the  numbej 
carriers  listed  as  “superior’ 
school  principals,  and  a  4  perj 
jump  in  those  checked  as 
average.”  Attendance  records  * 
nearly  perfect. 


Grandmas  Turn  0ut| 
For  Mothers'  Day  Fe 

Winnipeg  —  One  great? 
grandmother  of  a  carrier  she* 
up  at  the  Mothers’  Day  pad 
which  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  s?* 
sored.  The  89-year-old  lady  J 
ceived  a  bouquet  of  two  do; 
roses. 

Also  at  the  party  wert  'j 
mothers,  166  grandmothers  ai^ 
great  grandmothers.  The  ne»^ 
per  provided  taxicab  transporj 
tion  for  all  the  grandmothers  ai 
gave  an  orchid  to  every  woraatl 
the  party.  Carrier  Arthur  Ca':J 
agh  was  awarded  a  bicycle 
doing  an  outstanding  job. 


New  England  Citations 

The  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  has  cited 
Norman  Johnson,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
George  F.  Clark,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Hartford  Coiirant;  and  Frank 
Henrich,  circulation  manager,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  for  con¬ 
ducting  outstanding  newspaperboy 
programs. 

The  NEACM  issued  the  cita¬ 
tions  in  recognition  “of  a  well- 
conceived  and  executed  newspa¬ 
perboy  program  designed  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  personal  advance¬ 
ment  and  wholesome  character 
development  to  boys  through  news¬ 
paper  route  management.” 


2  Get  Safety  Awards 


C  H  I  c  A  G  o — Two  newspaps: 
American  and  Daily  News— 
ceived  safety  awards  from 
Greater  Chicago  Safety  Cout 
Awards  were  presented  to  th« 
culation  managers  of  the  two  Ij 
pers  for  records  maintained 
their  respective  truck  fleets  for 
duction  in  accidents  in  1952  o 
1951. 


Peach  Flash 

San  Diego  —  The  Son  D- 
Evening  Tribune  has  inaugur^ 
the  use  of  peach-colored  pap®r 
its  Flash  edition,  the  first  of 
four  daily  editions.  For  nij 
years,  the  Tribune’s  final  ed:'j 
has  been  published  on  green  P^i 
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Sinclair  and  Carroll 
Standard  Process  Colors 

•  Bring  out  true  process  color  values. 

•  Meet  advertisers'  demands  for  more  brilliance. 

Toning  Colors 

•  Enable  newspapers  to  reproduce  every  color 

of  the  rainbow. 

•  Reduce  color  matching  time  from  days  to 

minutes. 

May  We  Send  You 

Our  Color  Book? 


Sinclair  &  Carroll  Co..  Inc. 


440  W.  SUPERIOR  ST. 
CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 
Telephone  Superior  7>3481 
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PROMOTION 


Fuel  Report  Shows  Need 
For  Further  Ad  Study 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

There  is  much  food  for  thought 
for  newspaper  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  research  people  in  the 
first  annual  Report  of  Gasoline 
Gallonage  Sales  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Expenditures  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau,  Boston. 

This  shows  that  Mobilgas  and 
Esso  sold  31%  of  all  the  gasoline 
sold  in  1952  in  New  England  by  13 
major  oil  companies.  Coincident- 
ally,  these  two  brands  were  the 
heaviest  users  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  England. 

The  study,  compiled  from  the 
tax  records  of  the  six  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  shows  the  sales  in  gal¬ 
lons  of  13  major  brands  for  each 
of  the  states.  It  also  shows  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  and  number  of 
papers  used  by  each  brand. 

The  comparison  of  the  two 
tables  is  where  the  food  for 
thought  comes  in.  The  first  two 
are  easy.  The  biggest  newspaper 
advertisers  are  also  the  biggest 
sellers.  Mobilgas  and  Esso  ac¬ 
counted  for  26%  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  13  companies, 
and  garnered  31%  of  the  sales. 
That  makes  a  splendid  story  for 
newspaper  advertising. 

But  when  you  study  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  and  sales  of  the  other 
11,  you  find  a  few  that  cause  the 
brow  to  wrinkle.  Gulf,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ninth  in  the  expenditure 
list,  shows  up  third  in  the  sales 
list.  Richfield,  fourth  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  list,  is  13th  in  sales. 

Obviously,  there  are  factors 
other  than  newspaper  advertising 
at  work  here.  This  study  doesn’t 
even  attempt  to  point  out  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  expenditures 
and  sales,  and  therefore  makes  no 
pretense  of  analyzing  them.  The 


study  provides  total  sales  figures. 
It  does  not  provide  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  figures. 

But,  then,  the  study  doesn’t  set 
out  to  give  the  whole  picture  of 
gasoline  advertising  and  gasoline 
sales.  It  is  concerned  only  with 
newspaper  advertising.  In  this,  it 
covers  63  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  whose  com¬ 
bined  circulations  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  90%  of  newspaper 
circulation  in  New  England. 

The  totals  are  interesting.  The 
13  companies  sold  2,211,781,081 
gallons.  They  spent  in  newspaper 
advertising  $869,872.  If  our  arith¬ 
metic  is  correct,  this  comes  to 
.0003  a  gallon,  which  doesn’t  seem 
like  an  awful  lot. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  this 
subject  is  worth  a  lot  more  study 
and  analysis.  Probably  no  news¬ 
paper  or  newspaper  organization 
can  do  it.  It  would  have  to  be 
done,  it  seems  to  us,  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  handling  each  of  the 
brands.  It  might,  if  done,  cause 
considerable  brow-wrinkling.  This 
study,  at  any  rate,  is  a  good  start, 
and  in  itself,  of  course,  contains 
much  to  stimulate  thought. 

Ccnriers 

Two  excellent  handbooks  for 
newspaper  carriers  come  to  hand 
this  week.  One  is  the  pocket-size 
handbook  prepared  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  other  is  the  colorful  handbook 
just  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Press 
to  its  5,000  carriers. 

I  Much  as  we  like  to  avoid  super¬ 
latives,  these  handbooks  are  the 
best  we  have  ever  s^en.  It  is  hard 
to  choose  between  them.  The 
SCMA  handbook  contains  consid- 
erable  copy,  broken  up  by  some 
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Press  handbook  is  done  in  comic¬ 
book  style  so  that,  although  the 
same  ground  is  covered,  there  is 
less  for  the  boy  to  read,  and  what 
he  does  read  has  some  action  pic¬ 
ture  accompanying  it. 

Both  handbooks  should  accom¬ 
plish  their  similar  objective,  and 
accomplish  it  well.  It  strikes  us, 
however,  that  distribution  of  these 
books  should  be  made  far  beyond 
the  carrier  boys  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  instruct  and  inspire. 
Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  excellent 
public  relations  material  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

No  Hole  in  Ohio 

Space  buyers,  ad  managers, 
and  others  lucky  enough  to  get 
them  ought  to  get  a  bang  out  of  a 
series  of  mailing  pieces  just  started 
by  the  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  the  Ohio  Select  List, 
which  Cullen  represents.  The 
pieces  are  folders  with  a  die-cut 
hole  in  the  cover  through  which 
you  see  some  item  that  ties  into  the 
folder’s  caption. 

The  hole  comes  into  play,  too. 
Theme  of  the  series  urges  ad  peo¬ 
ple  “Don’t  leave  a  hole  in  Ohio.” 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Ohio  Select  List  of  newspapers 
plugs  up  that  hole.  The  series,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  W.  Cullen,  Jr., 
general  manager,  starts  out  with 
six,  mailed  at  2-week  intervals. 
Credit  for  the  series  goes  to  Byer 
&  Bowman,  Columbus  ad  agency. 

In  the  Bag 

“You’re  in  a  hundred  places  at 
the  same  time!”  is  the  idea  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  used 
to  counter  TV  competition  in  pro¬ 
moting  Coronation  coverage.  Only 
a  newspaper  can  do  that  for  you, 
is  what  the  Inquirer  told  its  read¬ 
ers  through  the  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  own  pages,  detailing 
how  newspaper  coverage  would 
take  the  reader  inside  the  Abbey, 
outside  among  the  crowds,  etc.  Of 
course,  the  Inquirer’s  special  cov¬ 
erage  was  also  plugged,  with  some 
of  the  plugs  being  cleverly  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  legal  design  of 
the  ad. 

American  Weekly  turned  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  feature  into  a  public 
service.  June  7  th  story  by  Babe 
Zaharias,  “Tomorrow  Is  Too 
Late,”  telling  about  her  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  cancer,  provided  op¬ 
portunity  to  cooperate  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society.  Promotion 
switched  from  plugging  the  piece 
to  plugging  ACS. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
cashing  in  in  good  will  and  in 
news  tips,  from  visits  paper’s  offi¬ 
cials  are  making  to  mayors  and 
school  superintendents  of  small 
communities  in  its  circulation  area. 
Public  relations  director  Clarence 
Harding  and  the  Tribune’s  state 
editor  tell  the  public  officials  how 
to  get  news  in  the  Tribune  about 
their  communities.  Superinten¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  bring  students 
to  visit  the  paper. 


Neck-out  Ploy 
Sets  Baseball 
Crowd  Record 

San  Francisco  —  A  vetera: 
sports  editor  stuck  his  neck  wa 
out  and  stacked  more  people  ii 
the  San  Francisco  Seals  basebai; 
park  than  have  assembled  ther; 
in  four  years. 

Jack  McDonald  of  the 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  soundd 
his  “Let’s  Win  With  the  Seals’ 
cry  as  this  city’s  ball  club  hit 
the  Pacific  Coast  League  basemeii: 
floor  and  as  most  of  this  area's 
sports  writers  were  coining  ne» 
adjectives  to  describe  the  team. 

The  veteran  of  27  years  of  thi 
Hearst  afternoon  daily’s  spons 
department  sounded  off  on  tht 
heels  of  a  San  Francisco  Examintr 
“What’s  Wrong  With  the  Seals’ 
letter  contest.  He  made  an  im¬ 
partial  appeal,  using  the  Can- 
Bulletin’s  columns  fulsomely  but 
withholding  any  labels  claimic; 
ownership  of  the  plan. 

His  Neck  Distended 
The  hope  was  to  gain  supper 
from  other  newspapers  and 
none  developed  Mr.  McDonald 
knew  his  brainchild  was  definitel) 
the  Call-Bulletin’s  baby  and  tha: 
his  neck  was  way,  way  out,  1* 
confessed  to  Editor  &  Publishb. 

The  confession  came  after  vic¬ 
tory.  For  the  event  drew  13,600 
advance  reservations.  That’s  an 
alltime  record,  Mr.  McDonald  r^ 
ports. 

Attendance  for  the  doubl^ 
header  game  was  16,438  paid,  the 
best  in  four  years.  The  park  would 
have  been  packed  had  it  not  beet 
for  a  foggy  morning,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  declares.  His  Father-Son 
promotion  of  two  years  ago  pulled 
more  than  20,000  into  the  stadium 
stands  for  an  alltime  record 
resulted  in  hundreds  being  turned 
away  from  the  gates. 

Fan  Reaction 
“I  found  out  something,”  reports 
the  veteran  of  two  world  wars  and 
of  nearly  three  decades  of  sports 
writing.  ‘The  fans  like  a  bit  of 
rah-rah  about  the  home  town  club 
better  than  the  super-critical  att 
tude  so  many  sports  writers  think 
they  have  to  take  today. 

“Sure  a  baseball  club  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  institution.  You  have  to  gi''* 
it  good  reporting.  But  you  dorit 
have  to  go  out  of  your  way  “ 
pick  it  to  pieces  until  people  arc 
ashamed  to  go  out  to  the  paif^ 
to  see  a  game.” 

Right  now  the  Seals  are  in 
win  streak  and  have  bounced  from 
last  to  fifth  place.  Spirited  crowds 
caused  the  players  to  respond,  th« 
sports  editor  declares. 

Because  of  the  team’s  schedule, 
the  Call-Bulletin  figured  the  pro¬ 
motion  had  to  be  won  or  lost 
13  days.  McDonald  got  the  ide> 
at  dinner  one  night,  rushed  ovtf 
to  see  Paul  Fagan,  Seals’  pro' 
dent,  and  then  started  plugging. 
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sales  dollars  get  bigger 


Ws  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 


fkCific 


YES,  SALES  DOLLARS  DO  GROW  BIGGER  AND  BIGGER  WHEN  YOU 
COVER  THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  SPOKANE  MARKET.  More  than  a  million  peoplol 
Net  buying  income  over  a  billioni  AAore  thon  900  million  in  Retail  SalesI  Thoie 
are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Spokane  AAarket— a  BIG  market  in  its  own 
right— is  of  porticulor  importance  in  any  Pacific  Northwest  soles  program.  Although 
the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  AAarket  is  a 
distinctly  independent  and  unified  trade  area,  distant  from  and  unaffected  by 
advertising  efforts  in  coastal  regions  300  miles  or  more  distant. 


Definitely,  covering  the  Spokane  AAarket  should  be  a  prime  consideration  of 
any  Pocifk  Northwest  soles  program.  You  can't  afford  to  pass  by  a  region  with 
more  people  than  Baltimore  or  Cleveland.  The  most  effective  ond  profitable 
route  to  soles  in  this  big-buying  region  is  via  excellent  coverage  and  readership 
of  the  two  newspapers  residents  have  read  and  shopped  from  since  pioneer  days 
—The  Spokesman-Review  ond  Spok-ne  Daily  Chronicle.  With  89%  of  their  sub¬ 
scribers  receiving  their  papers  by  carrier  delivery  at  home,  these  two  great  daiKet 
have  the  coverage  and  acceptance  which  sells  the  Spokane  AAarket  os  does  no 
other  advertising  medium. 


^OKANEAMRKET 
S,  REALLY  AAAKES 


Cover  the  Billion  Dollor  Spokane  AAarket  and  watch  your  soles  dollars  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  in  'S3. 


^'Combined  Daily 

cm  wmN 

160,000 

81S4%  UN^duplieated 


Accepted  as 

Hoae-Towa  Newspapers 
the  Leagth  aad  Breadth 
of  the  lidaad  Eaipire 


Wider  Linage  Area 

continued  from  page  9 


“The  west  is  growing  and  its 
newspaper  linage  is  growing,”  he 
said  in  summarizing  the  expansion 
of  specific  accounts. 

A  fresh  and  new  approach  was 
advocated  by  Henry  Jackson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Jackson  Furniture  Co. 
and  now  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pacifica  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  He  urged  newspapers  to 
eliminate  canned  material  from 
home  living  sections.  New  designs 
might  well  be  applied  to  newspa¬ 
pers  even  as  his  organization  had 
applied  them  to  furniture,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

“Are  you  really  appealing  to  the 
women’s  audience?  If  you  present 
basic  and  vibrant  information  you 
can  perform  a  tremendous  service 
to  your  advertisers,”  he  explained. 

Ideas  Panel 

Three-minute  speakers  presented 
these  ideas  in  a  panel  session : 

Inserts  sent  with  bills  stressed 
a  37  per  cent  decrease  in  rates  re¬ 
sultant  from  greater  circulation. — 
Norman  Powell,  Santa  Cruz  Sen¬ 
tinel-News. 

“Make  up  every  page  like  page 
one.  Otherwise  it  is  like  keeping 
fine  store  windows  and  permitting 
the  store  interior  to  look  like  a 
dump. — E.  E.  Hammond,  Corona 
Independent. 


A  32-page  booklet  on  advertis¬ 
ing  brought  in  58  new  accounts 
in  a  total  mailing  of  450  which 
also  developed  old  accounts.  High 
readership  was  obtained,  rechecks 
showed.  Those  who  had  not  read 
the  booklet  asked  for  more  time 
when  time  when  asked,  in  phone 
calls,  to  return  the  material  if  it 
was  not  being  read.  Two  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  “persuaded  the 
merchants  it  was  made  up  locally 
after  all.” — Chet  Becker,  Santa 
Maria  Times. 

A  rate  combination  of  frequency 
and  bulk  space  develops  all  types 
of  accounts  and  the  frequency  fea¬ 
ture  is  stressed  to  small  advertisers 
to  advantage.  —  Paul  Johnson, 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat. 


An  Indispensable  Record  Book 
for  all  City  and  Sports  desks 
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American 
Racing  Mannal 


R&cmsksform 


There  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
internationally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  of 
facts  and  figures.  Answers  every  query  on  racing  I  Order  your  copy  now. 


In  sturdy,  deluxe  binding  —  $7.50  including  postage 

■ . FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON . 


DAILY  RACING  FORM,  731  Plymoulh  Court,  Chicago  5,  III.  Encloiod  find  $7.50  (potlogo 
Includtdl  for  which  pitatt  tond  mo  a  copy  of  Iho  1953  American  Racing  Manual. 


AddrpM- 


aiy- . - . - . Zeno  No.. 


.  Slofo- 


Vfo  will  not  bo  rocponcIMo  for  coih  son!  wifh  ordort.  Plooto  oto  Potlol  Money  Order 
or  chock.  No  C.O.D.  corvlco.  E-P. 


fered  that  week  by  each  entrant. — 
Ed  A.  Palmer,  Montrose  Ledger. 

“Are  we  failing  in  our  selling 
job  today  or  is  this  a  national  pat¬ 
tern?  For  two  major  merchandis¬ 
ing  events  the  spac^  contracts 
dropped  off  to  2  by  4's  after  sales 
of  five  full  pages  to  three  stores.” 
— John  Olmstead,  Jr.,  Petaluma 
Argus-Courier. 

Color  copy  brings  in  new  reve¬ 
nue  and  will  give  the  merchants 
top  attention  advertising  in  this 
TV  era. — Claude  Snyder,  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press. 


What  Our  Readers  S(ii 

continued  from  page 


gage  in  censorship  of  publicatiu: 
However  the  right  was  reserved: 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  for  any  ot 
distributor  to  handle  periodicals 
its  own  choosing  on  its  ni. 


stand.' 


School  Builds  Traffic 

Nine  hundred  to  1,000  persons 
visited  each  store  in  a  cooking 
.school  promotion  which  used  a 
multiple  ticket  with  a  stub  to 
deposit  at  each  store.  Elach  mer¬ 
chant  participating  offered  a  $25 
merchandise  award  and  1,628 
inches  of  space  were  sold  to  those 
“privileged”  to  enter  the  event. — 
Arnold  Ecklund,  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot. 

\  series  of  20  page.s  was  sold 
by  introducing  three  merchants  of 
the  contracted  group  each  week, 
showing  the  individual’s  picture 
and  store  front.  Each  page  con¬ 
tained  also  a  list  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  merchants  and  a  special  of- 


Annual  Awards 

The  Montrose  Ledger,  a  weekly, 
won  top  laurels  in  CNAMA  cup 
competition,  taking  three  first 
places  and  a  second.  First  place 
awards  follow:  (Daily  over  15,000 
circulation  named  first,  under 
15,000  circulation  second  and 
weekly  winner  third.) 

Local  retail  series:  Ventura  Star- 
Free  Press,  Salinas  Californian, 
Inglewood  Citizen. 

City  wide  promotion:  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  Alhambra  Post 
Advocate,  Montrose  Ledger. 

National  merchandising:  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News,  Culver  City  Star- 
News,  Costa  Mesa  Globe  Herald. 

Special  edition:  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  Burbank  Re¬ 
view,  Hemet  News. 

Ready  to  wear:  Santa  Barbara 
News  Press,  Salinas  Californian, 
Montrose  Ledger. 

Retail  food:  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel- 
News,  Montrose  Ledger. 

New  CNAMA  officers  installed 


F.  L.  Parks, 

Major  General,  GS 
Chief  of  Informaiii 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


were: 

For  the  Southern  unit,  Cornelius 
Baca,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
president;  Ed  Palmer,  Montrose 
Ledger,  and  E.  E.  Hammond, 
Corona  Independent,  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  with  Chester  Becker,  Santa 
Maria  Times,  named  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

For  the  Northern  unit,  Norman 
Powell,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News, 
pre.sident;  Winfield  Whitney,  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  and  William 
F.  Neyland,  Menlo  Park  Re¬ 
corder,  vicepresidents,  and  Jack 
Hierontmous,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Danger  Point 

To  THE  Editor:  I  want  to  or 
my  congratulations  for  the  art;: 
on  Page  40  of  your  May  23 
by  Dwight  Bentel,  dealing  with : 
need  for  better  quality  recruits  k 
the  newspaper  business. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  I 
find  what  I  hope  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  large-scale 
searching  among  editors.  1  be 
lieve  it  is  long  overdue.  Perha? 
my  beliefs  are  off-colored  by  M 
years’  experience  in  the  smalie: 
cities,  but  it  seems,  both  from  ir 
own  experience  and  those  of  nut; 
editorial  employes  with  whom 
have  talked,  that  a  newspape: 
editorial  department  is  increasing: 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  fiH 
wheel — a  kind  of  necessary  evilk 
the  big  picture  of  running  a  sk- 
cessful  business.  Is  this  not  tbi 
reason,  perhaps,  that  editors  ait 
“slow  to  see  need  for  recruitment.' 
as  your  headline  stated? 

I  believe  that  newspaper  editor 
and  publishers  have  found,  pai- 
ticularly  in  the  smaller  cities  whet 
there  is  no  competition,  that  the) 
can  get  by  with  a  minimum  of  «■ 
pense  in  the  editorial  department 
because  the  public  will  not  kno* 
the  difference.  Some  years  ago,  oi 
the  other  hand,  one  editorial  ik 
partment  had  to  be  at  least  aj 
lively,  alert  and  accurate  as  hki 
competition  across  the  town. 
newspaper  has  a  responsibility » 
its  community  for  good,  comples 
coverage  even  though  it  is  n« 
driven  to  it  by  a  competing  editof 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  whethc 
a  newspaper  exists  solely  as  i 
money-making  enterprise  for  ij 
owners,  or  for  what  I  like  to  think 
is  its  honest  function  which  «* 
its  original  one — to  keep  its  com 
munity  informed. 

I  hope  there  will  be  many  moi* 
articles  such  as  Mr.  Bentel’s,  an^ 
that  some  will  deal  with  the  kia-^ 
of  job  being  done  by  the  lo*' 
grade  recruits.  Perhaps  you  wl 
agree  there  is  room  for  improvr 
ment  in  this  business,  particular!) 
on  the  local  scenes.  Perhaps  y<* 
will  even  agree  that  the  “prof^ 
sion”  of  journalism  is  approachini 
a  danger  point  when  it  is  unabk 
because  of  the  conditions  within  k- 
to  attract  and  hold  the  brigb- 
young  men. 

Donald  W.  Haskins,  J* 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
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Ifie  jobs  that 

The  American  Can  Company  hasn’t 
yet  worked  out  a  practical  container 
for  packing  jobs  and  economic  se¬ 
curity.  We  make  cans — we  do  no 
canning. 

But,  by  making  better  cans,  we 
have  actually  created  job  opportu¬ 
nities  in  many  different  fields. 

All  kinds  of  things— foods  and 
beverages,  paints  and  varnishes,  to¬ 
bacco  and  tennis  balls— keep  better, 
are  more  convenient  and  easier  to 
use  when  they  are  packed  in  the 

•tor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  13, 


come  in  cans 


right  kind  of  container. 

So,  markets  for  these  products 
expand.  Thousands  of  new,  well- 
paid  jobs  open  up,  and  incomes  climb. 
In  fact,  whole  new  businesses  have 
been  able  to  get  started  because  a 
suitable  can  was  developed  to 
hold  a  product.  You  probably  know 
of  manufacturing  plants  right  in 
yoiur  own  neighborhood  that  owe 
their  existence  to  the  industry. 

Creating  new  jobs  is  only  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  America  has  accom- 

1953 


plished  in  our  free,  competitive  way 
of  doing  business.  People  working 
together,  playing  together  and  liv¬ 
ing  together  bring  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  to  all. 

And  such  teamwork  between  our 
people  and  our  business  system 
promises  greater  prosperity  and 
more  jobs  for  our  future. 

American 
Can  Cbmpany 

CONTAINEItS...to  help  people  live  better 
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WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR-ADAPTABLE  PRESS  UNITS  provide 
heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities  for  modern  newspaper  printing. 


WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS  offers,  by  means  of  the  Intrasertor, 
the  flexibility  of  two  page  jumps  on  collect  runs  to  the  medium 
size  newspaper  Provisions  are  available  for  R.O.P.  color  printing. 


WOOD  ELECTROTAB  $.  AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPASTERS  help  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  rates  by  the  attach¬ 
ing  of  new  rolls  to  expiring  webs  at 
full  speed  of  press. 


WOOD  PNEUMATIC  STATIONARY  « 
RUNNING  BELT  TENSIONS  for  positive 
web<ontrol  at  all  times  while  run¬ 
ning  and  during  red-button  stops. 
Also  provides  control  while  attach¬ 
ing  new  roll  and  severing  expiring 
roll  by  means  of  the  Wood  Auto¬ 
paster. 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  UNITS  provide  fine  quality  R.O.P. 
color  printing  in  conjunction  with  Color  Adaptable  Press  Units. 


WOOD  REELS  are  available  in  two 
models  for  efficient  time-saving 
paper  roll  handling. 


*000 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE  automatically  casts 
and  delivers  four  stereotype  plates  per  min¬ 
ute.  Equipped  w'ith  Autov^hirl  Savr  Hangar 
which  prevents  clogging  of  the  chip  passage¬ 
way  and  traps  hot  chips. 


JUNIOR  AUTOPIATE  provides  rapid  semi-auto¬ 
matic  plate  casting  to  meet  the  production 
schedules  of  the  intermediate  size  newspapers. 


PONY  AUTOPIATE  produces  cast,  trimmed, 
shaved,  and  cooled  plates  at  a  rate  of  one  per 
minute  or  better.  Available  in  two  models. 
Vacuum  -  casting  Equipment,  Water  -  cooled 
Arch  and  Pneumatic  Pumping  device  avail¬ 
able. 


TENSIONPLATE  AHACHMENT  mills  pocketS  for 
tensionplate  lockup  and  cools  plates.  Attaches 
to  the  Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver  either  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  or  on  any  existing  Auto¬ 
shaver  in  the  customer’s  plant. 


HEAVY-DUTY  AUTOSHAVER  automatically 
shaves  and  cools  the  plates  rapidly  and  accu¬ 
rately  which  are  cast  on  the  Junior  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Autoplate  Machines.  Can  be  altered  for 
Tensionplate  operation  by  the  addition  of 
Tensionplate  Attachments. 


COLOR  PLATE  PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE  for 
rapid  and  accurate  registration  of  color  plates 
in  the  Stereotype  Department,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  semi-cylindrical  plate  casting 
machine. 


AUTOMILLER  mills  pockets  for  tensionplate 
lockup.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Pony 
Autoplate.  Also  registers  color  plates  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  semi-cylindrical  plate  casting 
machine. 


WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEMS  provide  for  the 
pouring  of  a  predetermined  amount  of  metal  rapidly 
and  safeguards  against  pouring  at  improper  time. 
Can  be  installed  on  Pony  or  Junior  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chines  in  the  customer’s  plant. 
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WATCHDOG  COMMITTEE 

WE  LIKE  the  proposal  by  Salvador  P.  Lopez 

of  the  Philippines,  United  Nations  Rap¬ 
porteur  on  Freedom  of  Information,  for  a 
watchdog  committee  of  journalists  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  increasingly  wide-spread  repres¬ 
sive  actions  taken  by  governments  against  the 
press.  Such  a  committee  of  seven  professional 
journalists  could  intercede  in  such  cases  and 
offer  mediation  services,  he  suggested.  Other 
responsibilities  would  include  studies  of  cen¬ 
sorship  practices  and  field  checks  to  spot  in¬ 
fringements  on  press  rights. 

This  is  just  the  type  of  thing  being  done 
in  this  country  by  the  freedom  of  information 
committees  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  It  is  being 
done  effectively  throughout  this  hemisphere 
by  the  Inter-American  Press  Association.  All 
of  these  organizations  have  been  effective  in 
throwing  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  un¬ 
wholesome  incidents  of  suppression.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  sway  a  foreign  government, 
but  lAPA  has  had  some  successes,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  plan  wouldn’t  work  al¬ 
most  as  well  on  a  global  basis  as  it  has  region- 
allv  or  nationally. 

Certainly,  present  United  Nations  ma¬ 
chinery  has  proved  ineffective  in  halting  the 
spread  of  censorship  or  news  suppression  by 
governments  around  the  world.  A  coordinated 
effort  of  world-wide  publicity  is  worth  trying. 

Such  a  watchdoa  committee  will  prove  diffi¬ 
cult  to  set  up,  of  course,  because  UN  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  New  York,  an  all-U.  S.  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  editors 
of  other  nations,  and  vasts  distances  might 
interfere  with  communication  between  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  various  countries.  But 
we  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Lopez’s  suggestion 
given  a  trial. 

ONE-PARTY  PRESS 

A  MONTH’S  study  of  the  daily  newspapers 
in  Florida  before  Election  Day,  1952. 
contains  more  evidence  disproving  the  “one- 
party  press”  charge  made  at  that  time  and 
echoed  frequently  since  then.  (See  page  92. ) 

The  survey  of  34  of  Florida’s  37  dailies 
showed  the  Democrats  received  51.5%  of  the 
news,  picture  and  headline  space,  while  the 
Republicans  got  48.5%.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  study  showed  21  of  the 
papers  supported  Eisenhower  editorially  and 
eight  supported  Stevenson.” 

The  statistics  in  various  categories  of  news- 
picture-headline  treatment  varied,  but  ba¬ 
sically  20  of  the  dailies  favored  Stevenson 
in  this  treatment  and  13  favored  Eisenhower. 

The  analysis  pretty  well  explodes  the 
charges  of  “one-party  press”  and  “bias”  in 
news  coverage  and  presentation,  at  least  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  But  if  it  does  nothing 
else,  the  study  proves  the  injustice  of  such 
rash  generalizations  against  the  U.  S.  press 
as  a  whole. 

FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

A  YEAR  AGO,  employes  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  acquired  ownership  of  the  paper 
and  E  &  P  wished  them  success  in  their  unique 
venture.  On  June  7  the  employe-owners  cele¬ 
brated  the  end  of  their  first  successful  year, 
j  Once  again:  Many  happy  returns. 


Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
another  for  the  assembly  was  confused;  and 
the  more  part  knew'  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together. — The  Acts,  XIX;  32. 


SETTING  IT  STRAIGHT 

SETTING  the  record  straight  on  a  dispute 

almost  four  years  old  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  New  York 
newspaper  reporter  was  accused  of  writing 
untrue  reports,  and  accusations  and  denials 
were  printed  in  E&P,  we’ll  do  our  best. 

it  ail  started  in  our  Sept.  24,  1949,  issue 
when  E&P  interviewed  Ted  Poston,  New 
York  Post  reporter,  who  had  covered  the 
Groveland,  Fla.,  trial  of  three  Negroes  for 
rape  of  a  white  woman.  The  area  had  been 
the  scene  of  three  days  of  violence  against 
Negroes  and,  in  the  interview,  Poston  re¬ 
ported  a  wild  night  ride  in  which  he  and 
three  other  Negroes,  a  reporter  and  two 
lawyers  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  were  pur¬ 
sued  and  almost  waylaid  by  five  carloads  of 
white  men. 

Mr.  Poston’s  coverage  of  the  trial  brought 
the  FBI  into  the  case  and  also  won  for  him 
the  Heywood  Broun  Award  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  in  February  of  1950. 

.\t  a  subsequent  trial  in  April  of  that  year, 
the  Florida  State  Attorney  called  Poston’.s 
story  ‘fantastic”  and  offered  testimony  from 
highway  patrolmen  and  chiefs  of  police  to 
prove  the  “falsity”  of  Poston’s  statements. 

In  May  the  editor  of  the  Mount  Dora 
(Fla.)  Topic  filed  a  protest  with  the  ANG 
about  the  award  to  Poston,  calling  his  entire 
account  about  the  trial  and  the  wild  ride 
“false.” 

Then  in  June  the  State  Attorney  who  had 
prosecuted  the  trial  labeled  the  Guild  award 
furthering  “ridiculous  and  malicious  false¬ 
hoods.” 

We  lost  track  of  events  there  until  last 
week,  June  3  when  six  men  were  indicted  for 
perjury  in  Miami  for  denying  to  a  Federal 
grand  jury  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  that  they  had  taken  part 
in  a  series  of  violent  acts  in  Middle  Florida 
from  1949  to  1952. 

Three  of  these  men  were  indicted  for  their 
denials  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  chase 
and  attempted  abduction  which  Poston  had 
described.  .Another  is  charged  with  knowing 
of  the  plot  although  not  participating.  He 
gave  a  detailed  statement  to  the  FBI  and 
later  reversed  himself. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  villification  to  paint 
Poston  as  a  liar  is  exposed  and  brought  to  a 
close.  E&P  never  questioned  Poston’s  ve¬ 
racity  but  printed  the  charges  against  him 
at  the  time  and  is  glad  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clear  the  record. 


TAKE  A  LESSON 

U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  coverage  of  the  recent 

Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  11  seemed 
to  go  off  without  a  “hitch”  and  avoided  the 
criticisms  that  have  befallen  our  television 
industry.  In  fact,  our  newspapers  performed 
admirably  in  bringing  the  story  in  words  and 
pictures  to  the  American  people.  It’s  the  first 
big  story  that’s  happened  in  a  long  time  where 
newspapers  didn’t  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  television  competition  for  about  12 
hours.  Circulation  increases  reflected  that. 

However,  in  looking  over  the  English  new.s- 
paper  coverage  of  the  Coronation  it  strikes 
us  there  is  a  tremendous  lesson  for  U.  S. 
newspapermen  to  learn  in  reproduction  of 
pictures.  And  it  doesn’t  just  apply  to  a  story 
like  the  Coronation — we  mean  all  the  time. 

For  some  reason  the  English  newspapers 
have  it  all  over  their  U.  S.  counterparts  “like 
a  tent”  when  it  comes  to  photo  reproduction. 
You  hardly  ever  see  an  indistinct  photograph 
in  the  columns  of  English  papers.  They  are 
clear,  distinct  and  finely  etched,  bringing  out 
every  small  detail.  Study  the  Coronation 
pictures  taken  on  a  rainy  day  if  you  don’t 
believe  us. 

In  contrast,  picture  reproduction  in  U.  S- 
newspapers  on  the  average  is  apt  to  be  fuzzy 
or  muddied — at  least  they  cannot  compare 
to  the  example  set  in  England.  Whether  it 
is  a  question  of  speed  in  printing,  attention 
to  retouching,  or  quality  of  paper  or  of  origi¬ 
nal  material,  we  don’t  know.  But  we  think 
it  is  a  problem  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
best  brains  among  U.  S.  production  men. 

American  newspapers  are  up  against  stiff 
competition  from  magazines  and  television  in 
a  market  that  has  become  photo-conscious. 
Looking  toward  the  future,  improvement  in 
newspaper  reproduction  of  photos  and  other 
art  material  is  imperative,  in  our  opinion. 

TIME  FOR  SAFETY 

HIGHWAY  safety  is  an  every-day  problem 

and  it  should  be  practiced  and  preached 
every  day  in  the  year.  But  at  this  season 
when  you  can  almost  measure  the  increased 
traffic,  when  highways  are  becoming  clogged 
with  vacationers  or  people  just  out  for  a  ride 
in  the  sunshine,  it  is  a  ripe  period  for  con¬ 
centrated  highway  safety  campaigns  in  every 
community. 

We  mean  concentrated,  but  we  do  not 
mean  sporadic  or  short-term.  Campaigns  of 
this  type  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are 
pursued  vigorously  for  long  periods. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  in  the  midst 
of  a  month’s-long  safety  campaign,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  can  be  done.  Since  February, 
traffic  deaths  in  the  area  are  29%  below  the 
same  period  last  year. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  Omaha 
drive  is  a  safety  pledge  which  members  of 
the  public  are  asked  to  sign.  With  about 
50,000  returned  .so  far,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  John  Q.  Public  is  becoming  a  little  safety¬ 
conscious. 

Fourth  of  July  weekend  is  just  around  the 
corner.  There  will  be  the  usual  predictions 
of  astronomical  highway  accidents  and  deaths. 
The  rate  might  be  reduced  if  all  newspapers 
pitched  in  to  do  an  educational  job  on  high¬ 
way  safety.  Get  started  now  and  keep  it  up 
all  Summer. 
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E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Bliz¬ 
zard,  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Oil  City  Club  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  term. 

*  *  * 

M.  R.  Guthrie,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Middlesboro  (Ky.) 
Daily  News,  succeeding  Henry 
Basham,  resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher  of 
the  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star 
News  and  the  Venice  (Calif.) 
Vanguard  was  honored  recently 
by  150  friends  and  associates  at 
informal  ceremonies  marking 
twenty-five  years  of  service  with 
the  Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Review-Star,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University  Alumni  Association. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Kelly,  publisher  of 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  from  Whitman  College 
at  Walla  Walla  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  typographic 
consultant  to  many  newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Carol  A.  Rachards  were 
married  June  6  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Batholomew’s  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  City.  They 
will  make  their  home  at  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif. 


moves  to  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  as  circulation  manager. 

*  * 

Herbert  O.  Tschudy,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Re publican  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  association  to 
succeed  George  H.  Williams,  who 
has  taken  a  similar  connection  with 
Illinois  Markets,  with  oftices  in 
Springfield. 

*  *  * 

Wilmer  a.  Krueger  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Cres¬ 
cent.  He  started  on  the  daily  as  a 
carrier  boy  while  attending  school, 
worked  in  the  mailing  room,  col¬ 
lected  classified  accounts  and  so¬ 
licited  subscriptions  while  in  high 
school  and  college.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Lawrence  College  in 
1932  he  joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  from  1936 
to  1947  also  handled  national. 

«  *  « 

Capt.  Kenneth  Grogan,  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  has  returned  to 
the  display  advertising  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  following  Re¬ 
serve  duty. 

*  4>  * 

Melvin  Feinstein,  Portland 
salesman,  has  joined  the  classified 
advertising  sales  staff  at  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  w  * 

Robert  F.  Young,  on  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  for  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group  of  newspapers. 


succeeding  William  C.  Rust,  who 
has  resigned  to  take  over  the  Clin¬ 
ton  (Wis.)  Topper  newspaper  and 
job  printing  plant. 

*  «  « 

B.  O.  McAnney,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  has  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  literature  de¬ 
gree  from  Dickinson  College. 

*  *  * 

Billy  Ray,  formerly  with  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  and  the 
Daily  Corinthian,  has  joined  the 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post  and  Herald 
as  sports  editor. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Maccabe  is  the  new 
United  Press  bureau  manager  for 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas,  with  headquarters  in  Edin¬ 
burg,  Tex.  Mr.  McCabe,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  U.P.  staffer  in  Dallas, 
replaced  Claude  Ramsey,  who 

went  into  public  relations  work  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

«  *  * 

Fred  P.  Pettijohn,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat, 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ft. 

L  a  u  d  e  r dale 
(Fla.)  Daily 
News  and  Sunday 
News  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Dick 
Meyer,  sports 
editor  of  the 
Daily  News  for 
the  past  seven 
years,  will  re¬ 
main  with  the 
paper. 


Pettijohn 


On  The  Business  Side 

Dr.  Eric  W.  Stoetzner.  direc¬ 
tor  of  foreign  advertising.  New 
York  Times,  has  been  awarded  the 
Officer’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit,  an  honor  for  civilians,  by 
the  President  of  West  Germany. 
*  *  * 

Edward  Cook,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  and  for 
the  past  three 
years  active  in 
national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Charlotte, 

N.  C.,  has  been 
a  p  p  o  i  n  ted  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Charlotte  News. 

He  succeeds 
Warren  A.  Hol¬ 
loway,  who  has 
been  named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item. 

Rodney  Miles  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Chester  Dreeszen,  who 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

John  E.  Friedell,  sports  editor 
of  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening 
Times,  has  been  named  city  editor. 


Rob  Roy  Ratliff,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
and  News  Herald  and  a  United 
Press  stringer  in  Joplin,  will  be 
awarded  a  PhD  degree  by  the 
American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  June  14. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Paint  a  brighter 
circulation  picture  with 


Cook 


By  James  J.  Metcalfe 

People  see  themselves  and  those  they 
love  pictured  in  these  poems  by  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  master  versifier.  That’s  the  simple 
success  secret  of  Metcalfe’s  "Portraits,” 
now  appearing  in  over  150  leading 
newspapers — a  success  you  can  share! 
Mats  or  proofs  available  in  1  col.,  verse 
only,  or  2  cols,  with  art,  6  or  7  releases 
weekly.  Wire  for  samples  and  terms! 

CHICX^  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


Horry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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WASHINGTON  THROUGH 
A  WOMAN'S  EYES 

‘Tm  willing  to  go  through  a 
hot  summer  session  of  Congress 
to  get  statehood  either  for  Hawaii 
or  Alaska  or  botli.” 

*  *  • 

“Anyone  who  would  deny  that 
there  was  jealousy  and  feeling 
between  the  House  and  Senate 
over  prestige  and  power  and  other 
matters  is  less  than  honest." 

«  •  * 

“An  early  adjournment  might 
have  been  possible  if  the  Senate 
had  matched  the  performance  of 
the  House  and  legislated  more 
and  talked  less.” 

*  «  * 

“The  new  battleground  in  the 
undeclared  war  between  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  forces  of  freedom 
is  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia — and  unless  we  pay  attention 
to  these  areas,  we  are  in  danger 
of  having  happen  there  the  same 
thing  that  happened  in  China  and 
Korea." 


These  observations  were  made 
by  U.  S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  and  are  excerpts  from  her 
column 

WASHINGTON  AND  YOU 

Women  and  men  readers  get  a 
new  insight  into  national  affairs 
through  the  eyes  of  this  noted 
legislator. 

WASHINGTON  AND  YOU 

is  a  fivtt-times>a-week  col¬ 
umn,  that  interests  oil 
thinking  individuals. 

Samples  available 
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Mary  Reames,  formerly  with 
the  sales  staff  of  Rickys  in  Kla¬ 
math  Falls,  has  joined  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  as  copy  reader. 

*  «  * 

Phyllis  Slouch  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal.  It  is  her  first  news¬ 
paper  job. 

*  *  * 

Rogers  Budrow,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Associated 
Press  Members  Association. 

*  *  * 

Al  Cocking,  with  United  Press 
Newspictures  since  1944,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau. 
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Robert  Eggleson,  forirwriy 
with  the  Charles  City  (Iowa)  Press 
and  before  that  in  charge  of  the 
public  information  office  at  Camp 
McCoy,  Wis.,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald  as  reporter. 

*  «  « 

Harold  C.  Donner,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  the  Hermislon  (Ore.)  Herald. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Reginald  P.  Mitchell,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staifs  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  more  recently 
State  Department  press  attache  in 
France,  Poland  and  several  Far 
Eastern  countries,  has  been  named 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  news  bureau. 

*  a>  v 

James  M.  Inabinette,  former 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
joined  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  News  Service  as  editorial 
assistant. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  the 
New  York  Post  and  more  recently 
public  affairs  adviser  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  bureau  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  join  the  faculty  of  Smith 
College  next  month. 

o  *  * 

Ralph  Robey,  former  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
contributing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  research  director  for 
Wertheim  &  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Dare  Harris  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Nei- 
m  a  n  -  Marcus, 

Dallas,  Tex.  For 
the  past  three 
years.  Miss  Har¬ 
ris  has  been  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of 
Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel- 
Record  and  New 
Era.  1  .  « 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


L  'J 


“I  see  we’ve  got  another  wire  service,  only  this  one  ties  up  bundlesT 


Malcolm  Boyd  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  news  bureau  of 
United  Air  Lines.  He  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  where  he  was 
associated  with  the  Armed  Forces 
radio  network  and  the  news  staff 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
the  past  four  years.  Before  going 
to  Europe,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette. 

James  R.  Patterson,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
foreign  staff  of  United  Aircraft 
Export  Corp.,  subsidiary  of  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  assistant  to  the  president, 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  corporation  in  Europe. 

John  H.  Grant,  formerly  with 
the  national  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  more  recently  with  the  Army 
Times,  has  joined  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 

0  0  0 

Frank  C.  True,  formerly  on  the 
rewrite  and  sports  staffs  of  the 
old  New  York  Sun,  has  resigned 


from  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  California  Texas  OO 
Co.  to  join  the  Sutton  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

000 

Philip  Schloss,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  service  department 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Waldie  and 
Briggs,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

*  B  4> 

George  Bechtel,  formeriy  edi¬ 
tor  of  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana),  Chicago,  as  a  senior 
writer  in  that  department. 

000 

Byron  Rice,  who  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  oil  page  of  the  Wtdl 
Street  Journal,  has  joined  Standard 
of  Indiana  as  the  company’s  new 
assistant  press,  radio  and  TV  rep¬ 
resentative.  Mr.  Rice  worked  for 
the  old  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Chicago  American  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  before  joining 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

B  *  B 

John  H.  Travis,  who  owned  and 
published  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Daily  Sun,  is  now  operating  his 
own  commericial  printing  shop  in 
Hood  River. 


Gene  Farmer,  L;;  / 

former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cedar  Miss  Harris 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  has  been 
named  foreign  news  editor  of  Life 
magazine.  He  now  represents  both 
Time  and  Life  in  the  British  isles 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

B  B  B 

Elmer  O.  Thomas  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  La¬ 
bor  Press.  During  his  newspaper 
career,  Mr.  Thomas  was  with  the 
old  Milwaukee  Leader  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  later  became 
publisher  of  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Labor 
and  in  recent  years  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Milwaukee  Labor 
Press. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


Pioneering  in  Magnaflux-the  Metallic''Detective“ 


Magnaflux  is  an  electrical  process 
used  to  detect  hidden  imperfections 
in  magnetic  material.  It  is  used  by 
American  Airlines  in  the  inspection  of 
propeller  parts,  crankshafts,  valves, 
springs,  and  other  parts  made  of  steel. 

Magnaflux  is  so  accurate  that  it 
shows  up  cracks  1/20,000,000  of 


an  inch  deep,  reveals  flaws  that  can¬ 
not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  1935,  American  Airlines  pur¬ 
chased  this  equipment  from  the 
Magnaflux  Corporation  and  became 
a  pioneer  in  applying  these  princi¬ 
ples  of  preventive  maintenance  in  air 
transportation.  Only  a  few  years  later 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
ordered  all  airlines  to  use  this  method 
of  scientific  inspection. 

Magnaflux  detection  devices  are 
only  one  of  a  long  series  of  milestones 
in  the  history  of  air  transportation 
that  have  been  introduced  first  by 
American  Airlines. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  "^ 

C^yinterica:s  JLeadmg  A.irline 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Indian  Editor  Deplores 
Mao  After  Seeing  China 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OX  MAO-S  CHINA  by  Frank  }f«omintang  reactionaries  and  their 
Moraes.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  henchmen. 

Company.  212  pp.  $3.75.  ♦  *  ♦ 


Red  China  has  no  freedom  of 
expression,  this  Oxford-trained  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Times  of  India  bluntly 
asserts.  Invited  by  Mao-Tse-tung 
to  tour  China,  Frank  Moraes,  who 
had  edited  the  Times  of  Ceylon 
and  the  National  Standard  in  Bom¬ 
bay  before  becoming  editor  of  In¬ 
dia's  largest  newspaper,  outspoken¬ 
ly  but  objectively  deplores  most 
of  the  Red  changes  he  saw. 

The  Shanghai  News,  an  English- 
language  daily,  “religiously  pro¬ 
duced  almost  every  day  the  edi¬ 
torial  of  the  semiofficial  People's 
Daily  at  Peking.  ...  It  rarely 
printed  its  own  editorial,”  Mr. 
Moraes  reports.  New  China’s 
newspapers  make  dull  reading,  he 
says.  Their  “news"  comprises 
statements  by  party  leaders  with 
snippets  of  foreign  happenings 
supplied  by  the  official  Red  news 
agency  which  distils  the  dregs  of 
the  Soviet  Tass. 

True,  the  author  recalls.  Ar¬ 
ticle  5  of  Mao’s  Common  Pro¬ 
gramme  guarantees  “freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  publica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  But  what  that  would 
amount  to,  Mao  made  pretty  clear. 
“The  experiences  of  several  dec¬ 
ades  tell  us  to  carry  out  the  peo¬ 
ple's  democratic  dictatorship,"  he 
pointed  out.  “The  right  of  re¬ 
actionaries  to  voice  their  opinion 
must  be  taken  away.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  elects  its  own  govern¬ 
ment  to  enact  dictatorship  over  the 
lackies  of  imperialism — landlords, 
bureaucratic  -  capitalists,  and  the 


.  Which  now  includes 
the  new,  inspiring  COPY  CUES 
every  month.  Write  us  or  osk  our 
representotive  to  show  you  these 
other  proven  linage  building 
services: 

•  Metro  Newspoper  Service 

•  Metro  Deportment  Store  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro’s  Soper  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  mony  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaper! 
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Freedom  in  Mao’s  China,  Mr. 
Moraes  explains,  means  freedom 
to  voice  the  rulers’  opinions. 
Those  opinions  include  large  doses 
of  repeatedly  expressed  hatred  for 
America.  When  Mr.  Moraes  asked 
in  China  about  groups  of  open- 
air  classes  during  factory  lunch 
hours  and  in  “leisure”  evenings, 
his  official  Red  guide  explained: 

“No,  they  are  not  ‘thought  con¬ 
trol’  classes.  Thought  reform. 
Only  Americans  control  thought.” 

The  Guest  House,  wedged  be¬ 
tween  the  canal  and  the  river, 
swarmed  with  mosquitoes,  Mr. 
Moraes  writes.  They  made  sleep 
impossible. 

“You  know,  Chang,”  he  re¬ 
marked  lightly  one  morning  to  his 
guide,  “the  mosquitoes  kept  me 
awake  last  night.  They  sucked  my 
blood.  From  today  I  shall  call 
them  landlords.” 

“No,”  said  Chang  somberly. 
“Call  them  American  aggressors.” 
♦  ♦  *  ■ 

There  is  an  unusual  mellowness 
of  historical  background  and  allu¬ 
sion  in  Mr.  Moraes’  writing,  a  de¬ 
lightful  literary  quality  of  imagery 
and  unobstrusive  “style.”  Yet  his 
reasoning  is  objective,  his  report¬ 
ing  apparently  thorough.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  seeking  a  pattern  for  So¬ 
viet  changes  in  China: 

“Cities  have  a  personality,  an 
individuality.  They  express  the 
ethos  of  their  inhabitants,  and,  in 
some  ways,  are  strangely  human. 
Bombay  has  changed  since  Prohi¬ 
bition.  From  a  gay,  generous, 
cosmopolitan  city  she  has  shriv¬ 
elled  into  something  frowsy  and 
furtive.  Like  Rome,  Peking  has 
the  air  of  a  proud,  remote,  im- 


for  , 


perial  being,  untouched  by  the 
tempests  around  her.  Nanking  is 
ambivalent,  a  city  of  no  loyalties, 
nurturing  the  green  loveliness  of 
her  environs  and  the  meanness  of 
her  urban  core. 

“Shanghai  is  like  a  commercial 
colossus  come  to  grief.  She  broods 
uncertainly,  but  defiance  simmers 
beneath  the  surface.  Canton  ex¬ 
udes  tragedy.  Like  a  lost  soul, 
she  seems  to  be  groping  in  a  twi¬ 
light  dank  with  a  sense  of  taint 
and  terror.  The  air  of  Canton  op¬ 
pressed  me.  There  was  something 
mildewed  in  the  atmosphere  de¬ 
spite  the  sunshine  and  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  new  surroundings.  It  wasn’t 
the  meanness  of  the  city’s  visage, 
for  laughter  walks  in  the  dingiest 
alleyways.” 

Then  after  six  weeks  in  China, 
the  experienced,  Oxford-M.A.  re¬ 
porter  in  Mr.  Moraes  saw  clearly 
the  picture  of  the  new  Red  China; 
saw  it  through  the  eyes  of  the 
brooding  Canton.  Years  before 
in  Fascist  Rome,  he  had  watched 
Mussolini’s  black-shirted  youth 
swagger  through  morning  sunlight 
with  drums  beating  and  flags  fly¬ 
ing.  Then  as  now  in  Canton  and 
Nanking  and  Shanghai,  the  In¬ 
dian  editor  sensed  what  was  su¬ 
perimposed  on  an  old  pattern. 


Centuries  of  strife,  culture, 
glory — and  gore — had  gone  into 
the  making  of  these  people.  Their 
strands  reached  back  to  Han  and 
Hun,  to  Cicero  and  Confucius,  to 
a  splendored  past  mirrored  in  the 
palaces  and  pageants  of  Peking 
and  Rome. 

“Now  I  knew  where  the  pattern 
was  out  of  place,”  Mr.  Moraes 
writes.  “New  lights  shimmered  on  ■ 

the  surface  of  a  China  astir.  The  ZemCOl  and  McDowell 

waters  shook  convulsively,  caught  Writina  Awards 

between  pain  and  joy.  There  were  wnung  /iwaros 


force  itself  could  never  forge  the 
furnace  of  activity  which  is  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

The  other  fuel  that  stokes  it. 
Mr.  Moraes  suggests,  consists  of 
the  new  regime’s  creation  in  the 
public  mind  of  a  feeling  that  in 
working  for  the  national  welfare 
each  individual  labors  for  his  own 
good.  Although  no  rule  of  law 
exists  in  Red  China,  merely  a  po¬ 
lice  state,  the  Communists  have 
identified  the  people  witlj  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and,  by  doing  so,  have 
prevented  public  criticism. 

The  author  compares  India’s  re¬ 
sponse  toward  Communism  with 
China’s,  explaining  the  reason  for 
Red  China’s  “deep-rooted  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  West  contrasted 
with  India’s  comparative  toler¬ 
ance.”  He  describes  the  beneficial 
liberation  of  women  in  China  and 
yet  their  simultaneous  regimen¬ 
tation.  He  explains  China’s  eco¬ 
nomics  of  living  and  Mao’s  rule  of 
decree  through  the  “People’s 
Courts.” 

He  discusses  the  future  of  India 
and  China.  India  today  constitutes 
the  main  bastion  of  democracy  in 
Asia;  Japan  is  an  uncertain  factor 
in  Asian  calculations  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom,  the  author  con¬ 
cludes.  Japan  may  be  democratic 
— but  is  she  free?  India  is  free— 
and  democratic,  he  argues:  “A 
loosening  of  foreign  political  bonds 
in  Asia  must  accompany  an  ac¬ 
cretion  of  economic  aid.” 

Mr.  Moraes’  “Report  on  Mao’s 
China”  is  an  illuminating,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  factual  book — excellent 
reporting,  extremely  well  written 
about  a  currently  crucial  problem. 


9  RocKeftlltr  Phia,  Dipt  f.  Hew  Torli  20,  H.  T. 


children  drilling  in  the  sunlight, 
workers  marching;  blue  uniforms, 
blood-red  flags,  the  gleam  of  gold 
as  the  cymbals  crashed. 

“Here  was  where  the  dissonance 
lay.  It  was  harsh  and  horrid.  It 
was  the  mating  of  bamboo  with 
blood  and  iron.  And  underneath? 
Some  of  the  saddest  eyes  in  Can¬ 
ton  looked  at  you  from  behind 
shop  counters.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  petty  merchants  and  small 
traders.” 

Chiang  Kai-chek  had  failed,  Mr. 
Moraes  declares,  because  Chiang 
believed  entirely  in  himself.  He 
was  China.  He  forgot  the  Chinese 
people,  believing  he  alone  could 
lift  them  by  their  bootstraps  to 
bigger  things.  His  habit  of  using 
men  as  pawns  irrespective  of  their 
personal  or  political  integrity  paved 
the  way  to  his  downfall.  Chung¬ 
king  stank  with  the  odor  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  Mr.  Moraes  charges. 

Mao,  starting  from  different 
premises,  had  reached  a  different 
conclusion.  China’s  new  ruler 
wields  force  but  he  also  has  ideas, 
the  author  writes.  Mao  admits 
that  more  than  two  million  Kuo- 
;  mintang  “bandits  and  reaction- 
'  aries”  have  been  liquidated.  But 


Los  Angeles — Ray  Zeman  of 
the  Times  and  John  McDowell  of 
the  Examiner  took  top  “best  of  the 
year”  awards  for  reporting  at 
the  19th  annual  Matrix  Table  ban¬ 
quet  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  June  5. 

The  winners  of  the  metropolitan 
news  and  feature  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  $100  bonds  as  prizes 
by  Floyd  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Zeman  was  awarded  first 
place  in  the  news  division  for  his 
handling  of  the  visit  last  year  to 
Los  Angeles  of  Queen  Juliana  of 
Holland.  Mr.  McDowell  was 
named  winner  in  the  feature  di¬ 
vision  for  his  series  of  articles 
titled  “What  Our  College  Students 
Believe.” 

Second  in  the  news  division  was 
awarded  Dick  O’Conner  of  the 
Herald-Express  and  third  went  to 
Julian  Hartt  of  the  Examiner. 

Norris  Leap  of  the  Times  took 
second  in  the  feature  division  and 
Lou  Larkin  of  the  Mirror  took 
third. 

Winners  in  the  community  news¬ 
paper  division  were  Jerry  Hulse 
of  the  Valley  Times  for  news  and 
Raoul  Gripenwaldt  for  features. 
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Klan  Fighters 
Win  Sidney 
Hillman  Awards 

Awards  for  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  and  labor  press  reporting 
were  made  Wednesday,  June  10, 
by  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation. 

Three  newspapermen,  who  won 
$500  each  for  collaborating  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  activities  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  resulting  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  too  Klan  leaders,  were: 

Jay  Jenkins,  special  writer  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob- 
Willard  Cole,  editor  of  the 


BOOST  AD  LINAGE 


server; 

Whiteville  (N.  C.)  News  Reporter, 
and  W.  Horace  Carter,  editor  of 
the  Tabor  City  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Whiteville 
News  and  the  Tabor  City  Tribune 
won  Pulitzer  gold  medals. 

For  Labor  Journalism 

Irving  Fagan,  columnist  and 
writer  for  Labor  Press  Associated, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  won  the 
Charles  W.  Ervin  $500  award  in 
labor  journalism. 

Herb  Block,  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  won  the  Sidney 
Hillman  non-fiction  award  for 
1952  with  the  “Herblock  Book,” 
published  by  Beacon  Press,  Boston, 
containing  both  cartoons  and  text 
illuminating  issues  of  the  day. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  made 
the  principal  address  at  the  award 
ceremonies.  The  winning  submis¬ 
sions  in  the  journalism  field  were 
a  joint  entry  by  Mr.  Daniels  on 
behalf  of  his  own  staff  member, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Carter.  The  collaboration  between 
the  larger  city  daily  in  Raleigh 
with  the  two  weeklies  in  White¬ 
ville  and  Tabor  City  resulted  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Klan  whose 
organization  was  broken  and  its 
leaders  jailed. 

“The  fight  close  at  hand  for  all 
of  us  today  requires  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  clear-headed,  warm-hearted 
courage  which  has  always  resented 
sneak,  cruel,  mob-bold  intolerance 
said  Mr.  Daniels. 
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in  this  land, 

“The  newspapermen  you  honor  to- ; 
day  help  us  to  understand  that ' 
the  Ku  Klux  spirit  is  something  I 
close  at  hand  to  us  all,  and  that  | 
the  same  courage  is  required  in  ; 
meeting  it,  whether  it  operates  in  ' 
the  Klavern  or  in  the  Senate. 

“I  am  glad  to  come  from  the  | 
small-town  South  to  say  that  there  ! 
is  nothing  small-town  or  Southern  , 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  does 
not  always  operate  in  masks.  Of- : 
ten.  indeed,  it  is  loud  and  lit  with  I 
television  lights.  Indeed,  if  I  had  | 
to  take  a  choice  between  spoiled  i 
fish,  I  think  I  would  prefer  the 
KKK  in  bed  sheets  to  the  self- 
righteousness  for  profit,  patriotism 
for  politics,  and  proscription  for 
publicity  which  we  see  every  day 
in  the  loud  open  in  this  land.  I 
Such  forces  are  more  dangerous 
than  any  country  hoodlums  on  the 
highways  or  in  the  hills.”  1 
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Exposure  a  Problem 
In  Underwater  Pix 


By  James  L  Collings 


Conference  list  T  AirittoTXm'c 

This  is  the  complete  list  of  1-eVlIlOWIl  S 

those  who  have  so  far  accepted  Matit  TYrrilv  Tc* 
assignments  as  discussion  leaders  JuXUAXy  XO 

at  the  Rochester  photo  conference, 

to  be  held  during  the  week  of  v^UlXlo 

Sept.  13:  Levittown,  Pa.  —  The  Daily 

William  P.  Stevens,  assistant  ex-  Times,  this  mushrooming  city’s 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star  only  daily  newspaper,  is  showing 
and  Tribune:  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  rapid  growth,  according  to  Rich- 
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like  color  rendition,  exposure,  ex-  so  for  the  good  of  the  pictures. 


nal  and  Bulletin;  C.  M.  Flint,  re-  also  publisher  of  a  group  of  we 
search  director,  ANPA;  Dick  ly  newspapers  in  Philadelphia. 
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ratus  and  perhaps  you,  too,  can  lick,  however.  The  diving  bell  was  1  eichton  publi- 

emerge  with  good  underwater  pic-  moved  to  a  flat-bottom  area  and  ovprnXi^  soorts  editor  nation  April  13,  is  still  being  pnnt- 

tures,  Joe  Costa  was  saying  the  the  pictures  were  made  at  such  an  „  #?eoi*/e/^nd  Tribune-  ?  Philadelphia 

other  day.  angle  that  the  flesh  tones  and  the  h  DnX  nroduc^f^^^  editorial,  advertjsing 

The  chief  photographer  of  King  bathing  suits  contrasted  suitably  f and  circulation  office  has  been 
Features — New  York  Sunday  Mir-  with  the  white  sand  we  had  placed  vinr/rit  «!  ’  tones  direc-  ^ 

ror  Magazine  has  undertaken  two  around.  “The  farther  away  we  posi-  ~n/i /.Hitoriai  office  rtan  Dawson  said  the  Daily 

nautical  projects— one  in  Weeki-  tioned  the  girls,  the  bluer  the  lor  and  editorial  office,  Gan-  yias  a  circulation  of  over 

wachie,  Fla.,  in  February  of  ’50  scene  was.  tS  solution  was  to  get  Predicted  that,  with  the 
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New  York  University.  The  models,  by  the  way,  were  held  Til  rLti  ^  nhoJr2nhir’  by  the 


New  York  University.  The  models,  by  the  way, 

“The  basic  secret  of  seeing  down  by  lead  weights.”  _ 

clearly  under  water,”  he  said,  “is  The  job  lasted  four  days  and  xil^nr  Maearine-  and  Ansel 
to  have  a  clear  sheet  of  glass  up  20  pictures  worth,  and  tireless  Joe  AHnn,«  nature  nhotnffranher 
to  which  the  water  comes  flush,  soon  learned  th^t  life  inside  a  Photographer. 


Joe  Gosta,  chief  photographer,  ^j^d  of  the  year 


Experienced  Staff 
Heading  the  editorial  depart- 


to  which  the  water  comes  flush,  soon  learned  that  life  inside  a  *  u-  i.  i,  Edward  B.  Rosenberg, 

with  your  eyeballs  and  lens  un-  diving  bell  can  be  hot,  sticky  and  news  editor.  He  was  previously  a 

touched  by  the  water.  confining.  supervisor,  ^gporter  and  later  news  editor  of 

n-_i  CAi-i.i—  “TT,..  ijraphic  Arts  Kesearen  division,  .  p„, /p„  b  M^-rurv 


Real  Stickler  “The  big  thing  was  communica-  Memorial  Institute;  Elme;  D 

“Then  there  are  the  problems  You  d  instruct  photographer.  Mil-  vtn^h^  ^nr^r  [nnru  ^ftnr  nf  th!i 

of  light  and  color  rendition.  Light  ‘he  models  before  he  descent,  of  gasU  L.  Walters, 

is  very  difficult  to  transmit  course,  and  then  they  d  manage  executive  editor,  Knight  News-  Mercury  and  the  Morm/own  (Pa.) 

through  water,  so  that  when  you  fo  everything  wrong,  no  matter  papers-  h.  Harold  Davis,  direc-  Herald. 

are  shooting  color  film-a  slow,  how  good  or  intelligent  they  were,  |or,  color  photography,  Louisville  .  ®  PT  editor  is  Joan 

sensitized  material— you  have  a  and  I,  insi^  the  bell,  couldn  t  do  Courier-Journal;  houh  Sehzer,  edi- 

real  exposure  stickler.  There’s  also  ^  ^  tor,  Cleveland  Press;  Robert  M.  T!m«  u,^kiv  o-rAnn 

the  matter  of  focusing.  You  can’t  nnd  re-instructed  them  Trouble  Leekley,  associate  research  direc-  JJTv  p.^H  w  ‘  kI' 

guess  focus,  you  know.”  was,  they  would  think  they  were  ^  Times,  Inc.,  Springdale  labora-  nnivLiltv 

Joe  said  he-s  teamed  that,  no  "oriesi  Georg.  Yates,  dime.or  of  r' £ 


amount  of  filtering  will  materially  “"‘ler  water  is  very  difficult.  To  photography,  Des  Moines  Register  ^rlr^l^Ca'hh>T(V\^  ^\^Mern°Ti^^ 
improve  color  made  underwater.  S®1  lhat  shot  on  the  wall,  for  in-  .  TrtKim/..  H-irru  Warnfv-kA  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera-Times 


improve  color  made  underwater,  get  tnat  snot  on  tne  wall,  tor  in-  Tribune;  Harry  Warnecke, 

“Filters  are  out,  in  other  words,”  stance,  we  had  to  make  many  ex-  york  News  color  studio;  and  i  ^ 

he  said.  “They  just  don't  help  in  ^sures.  It  took  us  about  th?ee  Tranquille,  chief  photog-  pf^hhAn^  fArm^rlv 

correcting  colors  found  in  a  pool,  hours.  rapher,  Utica  Observer  Dispatch.  AfVhe 

irrespective  of  natural  or  artifi-  Basically,  It’s  Simple  ■  ®  yoladelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

cial  light.”  “Basically,  underwater  color  Elizabeth  Dailv  Toumal 

Determining  the  correct  exposure  photography  is  a  matter  of  getting  ^  ..  R„n Faf  1 1  wars 

is  reached  by  trial  and  error,  with  the  camera  in  a  position  where  PlCHlS  Anniversary  Ha^rv*^  ^hrAlnZ  AAlnAcIn® 

the  assistance  of  a  meter  of  the  you  can  see  the  subject  and  then  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  —  Tentative  Marry  A.  5>cnroeder,  composing 
reflected-light  type.  throwing  enough  light  on  it.  Re-  plans  to  celebrate  the  paper’s  175th  j  ** 

“We  get  an  idea  of  the  ex-  hearsals  follow.  No,  water  doesn’t  anniversary  with  a  banquet  at  the  O"  Ihe  Camden  Courier- 

posure,”  Joe  explained,  “then  we  cause  distortion  if  you  have  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  y®*!?; 

make  tests,  usually  two  or  three.”  glass  you’re  looking  through  flat  City,  either  Feb.  13  or  Feb.  16,  ^™ii!!l.  rY 

Wouldn’t  it  be  possible,  Joe  was  against  the  water.”  1954,  are  being  made  by  Robert  ‘t  J 

asked,  to  get  a  t^ieatilie  eomputa.  ^  assignment,  an  in-  C-  Crane  editor  and  publisher  of  »■>'>  'I-'  T""“  »«“!' 

tion  of  exposures  in  advance  by  j^ew  York  Univer-  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal.  *  Reportorial  staff  includes  Ed- 

an  ^Pert  who,  in  his  figuring,  pretty  much  the  same  The  date  will  be  fixed  at  the  q  McLau^lin  formerly  of 

dissipation  of  ^^^k  technically,  Joe  said.  On  this  convenience  of  Vice  President  j^e  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
li^t  through  water  and  all  the  though,  assistants  held  four  Nixon  who  is  expected  to  be  the  Daniel  Shifren  former  city  editor 

other  possibilities  and  realities  and  extensions  mounted  on  broom  principal  speaker.  Other  guests  Philadelphia  Jewish  Times; 

will  include  distinguijed  alumni  aL  Murr^ 

buT  vA.i  fkot  The  lights  were  encased  in  plastic  of  the  paper  such  as  Ray  Tucker  rter  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 

Yes,  but  by  the  time  you  got  especially  for  the  Washington  correspondent,  and 

the  man  and  waited  for  his  an-  occasion,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  , 

swers,  Joe  replied.  Well,  its  handles.  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  VA  Pl-ijj.iL-lu. 


quicker  if  not  easier  to  do  it  your-  The  paper  will  publish  a  souve-  1 

“At  anv  ratA  tv.  El  'H  ’  V,  '^ith  Water  beforehand  to  nir  booklet  at  the  anniversary  date  Whol  She  Writes  AbOUt 

WA  fAiinJ  thfit’ t*A  test  them.  The  water  did  not  seep  to  be  included  with  the  regular  San  Francisco  —  Polly  Noyes, 

wLSh  ^nHAF  thA  u,.t^  kl  through.  price  of  the  edition,  5c.  The  book-  travel  editor,  San  Francisco  Chron- 

havA  haH  tA  aytiaca  1/  a  ri  t  *®iit  we  sooD  found  out  that,  let  will  include  historical  informa-  tele,  made  a  42-minute  flight  to 

f  d  s  \a  «;  t^if  %  when  submerged,  water  seeped  into  tion  of  Elizabeth  and  vicinity  as  Monterey,  Calif.,  that  ran  her  air 

white  sand  and  had  it  snread^nver  ^ags.  We  had  an  occasional  well  as  the  story  of  the  paper’s  travel  total  since  January,  1952, 
the  bottom  ^  °  failure  as  a  result,  but  most  founding  and  growth.  to  100,000  miles.  Results  were  a 

of  them  fired.  We  used  500  feet  of  The  Journal  recently  installed  scroll  and  a  series  of  receptions. 

Sand  Does  Trick  wire.  a  Goss  Headliner  of  five  units  with  Her  travels  have  included  hops 

“We  got  so  much  reflected  light  “We  used  front,  back  and  side  a  run  of  52,500  per  hour.  around  the  world,  to  Central 

that  we  were  able  to  shoot  at  1/10  lighting.  In  general,  you  increase  The  paper  will  make  its  initial  America  and  to  South  America,  by 

at  f  4.5.  Another  thing,  on  this  as-  the  light  output  at  least  four  ccHor  run  sometime  in  June  with  air,  and  a  3,000-mile  trip  through 

signment  we  discovered  that  the  times.  It’s  all  settled  by  tests.  an  advertisement.  British  Columbia,  by  bus. 
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Travel  Ed  Practices 


Sand  Does  Trick 

‘‘We  got  so  much  reflected  light 


There’s  drama 
in  the  llOCAL 
scene,  too 


There’s  drama  in  the  plaza  de  toros, 
whether  in  Madrid  or  Mexico  City. 
But  there’s  drama,  too,  in  the  freckled 
farm  lads,  kings  of  the  county  fair 
with  their  blue  ribbon  winner. 

And  news  grows  in  interest  when 
the  people  in  the  news  are  neighbors. 

No  wonder,  then,  good  newspapers 
are  building  reader  loyalty  with  local 
pictures  which  are  theirs,  and  theirs 
alone,  to  feature. 

Kodak  materials  for  photography 
make  picture  coverage  easier.  Kodak 
materials  for  graphic  arts  make  repro* 
duction  more  successful. 


^'ctures 

se// pdpe/s. .  .t/ou/sf 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Color  TV  Late  in  1954; 
B-and-W  Here  to  Stay 


Big  Section  Greets 
UHF  in  Scranton 

A  36-page  section  in  the  Scran- 


Meeting  Is  Closed, 
Space  Left  Blank 

Fort  Myers,  Fla.  —  A  blank 


ran  (Pa.)  Times  of  Saturday,  June  1  5 

6  gave  a  thorough  on-the-a.r  sa-  ^  ^  News-Press 

lute  to  the  city  s  first  UHF  tele-  ^ 

r2.'°The  CBS  affiliate  is’ operated 


By  Jerry  Walker 


by  Scranton  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
General  Manager  George  Cole- 


the  Lee  County  School  Board. 

A  headline  asserted  that  the 
school  board  had  voted  to  hike  the 


For  a  sensible,  hard-business  that  good  standard  black-and-white  was  quoted  in  one  article  as  pay  teachers  $250  or  more  a 

look  at  color  television  we  turn  to  receivers  will  represent  a  compara-  that  co  or  iv  is  at  least  y^ar.  Next  came  a  short  item  re- 

the  man  who  should  know  the  tive  value  that  will  attract  the  ma-  years  m  the  futme.  porting  that  the  school  men  had 

most  about  the  subject  in  the  pres-  jor  portion  of  the  market  for  many  1  he  section  contained  a  big  voi-  behind  closed  doors  with  rep¬ 


ent  haze  which  envelops  it.  He  is  years  to  come,  perhaps,  for  all  advertising. 

W.  R.  G.  Baker,  General  Electric  time.” 

Company  vicepresident  who  serves  The  nub  of  the  NTSC  system,  Portsmouth  Decision 


as  chairman  of  the  National  Tele-  of  course,  is  that  it  will  permit  re¬ 


vision  System  Committee. 


ception  of  all  programs  in  black- 


Clears  Brush-Moore 

The  application  of  Woodruff, 


resentatives  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers’  Association.  The  brief 
story  went  on  to  say  that  the  pay 
increase  apparently  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  decision  reached  to 


Mark  well  the  initials  of  that  and-white,  whether  they  originate  Inc.  for  Channel  30  at  Portsmouth,  ^  at  the  closed-door  parley, 

committee  —  NTSC.  They  will  'a  monochrome  or  color.  And  Dr.  Ohio,  was  granted  this  week  in  an  afterward  a  reporter  had 

mean  much  when  the  Federal  Baker  makes  the  realistic  appraisal  initial  decision  by  the  FCC  after  been  summoned  to  hear  the  mo- 
Communications  Commission  goes  *bat  color  will  add  little  to  the  inquiry  produced  “no  evidence  made  and  the  vote  taken, 
to  work  again  on  a  system  of  color  entertainment  value  of  most  of  the  tending  to  show  any  untoward  cir-  eame  the  white  space  wit 

TV  which  the  public  will  buy.  highly  popular  shows  on  TV  to-  cumstances  with  respect  to  the  *bis  editor  s  note: 

NTSC  was  formed  under  the  aus-  day  —  situation  comedies,  sports  withdrawal  of  Brush-Moore  News-  Ordinarily  the  rest  of  this  col- 

pices  of  the  Radio-Television  events,  newscasts  and  plays.  papers,  Inc.  from  the  proceed-  ^  _  ,to 


pices  of  the  Radio-Televisior 
Manufacturers  Association  to  de 


“True,”  he  agrees,  “some  pro-  ings.” 


“Ordinarily  the  rest  of  this  col¬ 
umn  and  more  would  be  used  to 
present  a  full  report  to  the  public 
of  the  school  board  meeting.  .  .  . 

“Since  the  officials  have  imposed 


velop  standards  for  a  compatible  ^ams  like  the  variety  shows  wffi  Brush-Moore  dropped  out  when  hTve  ?mnosed 

electronics  system.  It  has  called  on  be  greatly  enhanced,  but  will  the  application  and  that  of  Wood-  u; 

the  skill  and  services  of  200  or  Pubhe  pay  a  big  premium  in  the  ^  designated  for  hearing,  censorship  on  these  maders,  how 
more  scientists  and  engineers  from  pnee  of  the  receiver  for  this  ad-  pCC  took  notice  of  an  affidavit  re-  remain 

91  companies  in  the  industry  over  ^  ^  .  citing  that  no  consideration  was 

a  period  of  two  years.  will  the  advertiser,  who  is  promised  to  or  received  by  pe-  —  j  * 

bothered  by  the  high  costs  titioner  to  induce  its  action  in  re-  CP  Corr6SpOIia©IltS 


Fall  Hearing  Likely 


Of  first  interest  is  the  timetable  -LiT'l’f  guesting  dismissal, 

for  possible  adoption  of  the  NT^  expense?  „  .  , 

system.  Dr.  Baker  says  testing  will  Vijeve  ”  savs  Dr  Raker  Petry  s  Income 

ffie  “‘hat  black-’and-white  program;  Bared  in  AppUcotion 

will  prove  to  be  the  -bread-and-  Edward  Petry  &  Co., 


lesting  dismissal.  Gel  Silver  Rose  Bowls 

Toronto  —  Six  Ontario  news- 
itry's  Income  men  were  presented  with  silver 

ired  in  Application  rose  bowls  in  recognition  of  more 

Edward  Petry  &  Co.,  radio-TV  than  25  years  of  continuous  serv- 


t?  11  T'U*  lu  uc  llic  UlCaU-ailU’-  iJuwaiu  %x  lauiv-*  ▼  ; -  —  ^ - -  -- 

M  ®  u  •  ’  1  *  butter’  of  the  television  industry  station  advertising  representatives,  ice  as  correspondents  for  Cana- 

hearing,  early  years  to  come.”  received  commissions  amounting  dian  Press  at  the  regional  meet- 

in  1954,  could  result  >n  approval  ’  $1,600,000  in  1952  and  earned  ing  June  6.  Presentations  were 

of  the  system  by  March  1,  1954.  Local  service  <143  764.  made  by  CP  Newsfeatures  Editor 


received  commissions  amounting  dian  Press  at  the  regional  meet- 
to  $1,600,000  in  1952  and  earned  ing  June  6.  Presentations  were 


of  the  system  by  March  1,  1954.  ^rv.ce  $43,764,  made  by  CP  Newsfeatures  Editor 

If  this  should  happen,  he  adds,  ^be  period  of  real  evolution  he  .^^^ording  to  the  financial  state-  H.  H.  Gordon  to  T.  Whitaker, 
network  color  programs  might  be  occ\..^  .1..  ^  ^  ment  filed  with  FCC.  Brantford  ExposUor;  J.  M.  Cowan, 


Brantford  Expositor;  J.  M.  Cowan, 


available  in  some  markets  by  the  but  the  public  must  be  edu-  Commission  approval  was  sought  Niagara  Falls  Review;  and  Earl 

middle  of  1954,  but  the  color  tube  ^ated  to  accept  an  added  expense  purchase  by  Petry  of  a  22  per  Werstine,  Galt  Reporter,  all  of 

output  would  attain  a  monthly  rate  and  against  a  pattern  of  knowledge  interest  in  KFMB-AM-TV  at  whom  started  as  CP  correspond- 

of  2,000  to  4,000,  making  only  a  ^  ^  good  b-and-w  set  never  will  Diego,  Calif,  for  $633,000.  ents  in  1917;  to  T.  J.  Dolan,  Stral- 
limited  number  of  color  receivers  obsolete.  ’  Beacon-Herald,  who  started  in 

available  for  the  Fall  line  of  many  A  television  transmitter  broad-  .  ,  1920;  Claude  D.  Tice,  Belleville 

manufacturers.  casting  a  monochrome  signal  will  rreierrea  Ontario  Intelligencer,  1926,  and 


Bitner  Preferred 


ents  in  1917;  to  T.  J.  Dolan,  Strat¬ 
ford  Beacon-Herald,  who  started  in 
1920;  Claude  D.  Tice,  Belleville 
Ontario  Intelligencer,  1926,  and 


As  for  the  price  of  these  color  accommodate  the  color  signal  An  Order  of  an  FCC  hearing  H.  Lowe,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
receivers.  Dr.  Baker  bowls  over  without  change  and  only  a  simple  examiner  which  became  effective  Record,  1927. 

some  of  the  promoters’  forecasts  and  inexpensive  piece  of  equip-  this  week  preferred  Trebit  Cor-  y,  N.  Morrison,  Welland  -  Port 

when  he  tells  us  that  well-per-  ment,  a  “synchlock,”  probably  will  poration  to  two  other  applicants  Colborne  Tribune,  was  elected 

forming  17-inch  color  picture  re-  be  required  for  transmitters  to  take  for  VHF  channel  12  serving  Flint,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  section, 

ceivers  will  list  between  $750  and  color  signals  from  the  network.  Mich.  The  principals  in  Trebit  arc  ■ 

$900 — as  compared  with  the  bet-  Dr.  Baker  has  one  additional  Harry  M.  Bitner,  former  Hearst  TV  Tabloid  Aooears 


$900 — as  compared  with  the  bet-  Dr.  Baker  has  one  additional  Harry  M.  Bitner,  former  Hearst  TV  Tabloid  Appears 
ter  21-inch  monochrome  receivers  fact  to  add,  which  should  be  of  a  Newspapers  executive,  and  his  son,  ,  «  .  ,  ^ 

which  are  now  bracketed  at  $250-  particular  interest  to  newspaper  H-  M.  Bitner,  Jr.,  who  operate  IH  daturaay  uaitlOIl 

$450.  publishers.  It  is  this:  Telephone  stations  and  have  San  Francisco — A  tabloid  tele- 

This,  he  says,  is  undeniable:  engineers  have  satisfactorily  trans-  hids  pending  for  two  more.  vision  magazine  now  appears  in 

“The  cost  of  the  complete  color  mitted  color  signals  over  their  cir-  The  examiner,  after  a  lengthy  Saturday  editions  of  the  San  Fran- 
receiver  will  always  be  higher  than  cuits,  thus  making  it  plain  that  a  hearing,  concluded  that  the  Bit-  cisco  Call-Bulletin.  ^  Inserted  in 
a  standard  monochrome  set.  It  will  color  program  originated  at  a  net-  ners  would  do  a  better  job,  for  the  Green  Flash  section, ^  now  tab- 

always^  require,  not  only  a  more  work  key  station  could  be  taken  Flint,  in  public  service  and  news  loid-size  on  Saturdays,  it  is^  in  a 

expensive  tube,  but  also  more  re-  off  the  telephone  line  and  re-  programs  than  either  Butterfield  pull-out  for  reading  convenience, 

ceiving  tubes  and  circuitry.”  broadcast  by  any  local  station  for  Theaters,  Inc.,  or  WJR,  The  The  San  Francisco^  Chronicle 

Mass  Market  Factor  what  Dr.  Baker  says  would  be  “a  Goodwill  Station,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  earlier  adopted  tabloid  section- 

To  those  who  say  the  color  re-  minor  capital  investment  and  at  However,  the  examiner  said,  its  Saturday  s^^ts  sec- 

ceiver  will  cost  only  25  per  cent  practically  no  extra  operating  ex-  Trebit’s  policy  of  commercially-  tion.  This  is  known  as  the  bpor - 

more  than  a  black-and-white  set,  pense.”  sponsored  religious  programs  “does  mg  Green  Week-tnder. 

Dr.  Baker  says  he  is  inclined  to  Thus,  color  programs  on  a  na-  result  in  Mme  preference  to  the  ^  ■ 


This,  he  says,  is  undeniable:  engineers  have  satisfactorily  trans-  hids  pending  for  two  more. 

**ThA  r»r\ct  i-fcf  fVt.A  r«y^1y-h«-  _ _  J _ 1 _  .• _ 1_  _ _  .1 _ •  'T'L  ^  I 


—  — .w.  Thus,  color  programs  on  a  na-  -  .  r  *  *7  •  t 

believe  it  may  be  nearer  50  per  tional  basis  could  be  available  a  other  applicants,  but  is  not  of  suN  ^usy  111  Iran 

cent.  few  months  after  the  system  is  ficient  importance  to  outweigh  Fred  Zusy,  / 

“In  any  event,”  he  adds,  “even  approved.  other  elements  concerning  pro-  chief  for  Turkey, 


sponsored  religious  programs  “does  mg  Green  Week-Ender, 
result  in  some  preference  to  the  ■ 


25  per  cent  will  prove  an  impor¬ 
tant  economic  factor  in  the  mass 


That’s  something  for  the  local  gramming. 


other  elements  concerning  pro-  chief  for  Turkey,  has  gone  to  Teh¬ 


ran  to  replace  Marc  Purdue,  who 


markets,  which  leads  me  to  predict  about. 


merchandisers 


be  thinking  None  of  the  three  applicants  was  ordered  expelled  by  the  Iran- 


was  a  local  resident  of  Flint. 


ian  Government. 
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Like,  for  instance,  describing  what  it  takes  for  really 
effective  representation  of  outstanding  television  stations. 

Foremost,  such  representation  must  be  exclusively  TV— 
with  all  the  effort,  all  the  interest  devoted  uncompro¬ 
misingly  to  that  medium.  But  quality  television 
representation  demands,  too,  a  type  of  aggressive  selling 
built  upon  long,  sound  e.xperience  in  all  advertising, 
and  combined  with  deep  insight  of  station  operation. 

Anyone  who  knows  advertising,  and  also  appreciates  the 
gigantic  impact  of  the  television  medium,  realizes  that  TV 
is  far  too  important  to  be  merely  one  of  two  ...  or  even 
three  .  .  .  masters  served  by  a  single  representative. 

Stations  of  the  caliber  that  have  selected  Harrington, 
Righter  &  Parsons,  Inc.,  demand  quality  representation 
devoted  e.xclusively  to  television.  Ask  any  one 
of  them  how  wise  this  choice  has  proven  to  be. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

No  newspapers,  no  radio— telev  ision  only. 


IF4AM  Baltimore 
WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
IVFMY-TV  Greensboro 
JVDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
W H AS-  T V  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
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Race  Reporters 

continued  from  page  13 

Newsmen  sit  at  two  long  tables 
with  binoculars,  typewriters  and 
thick  stacks  of  official  race  charts 
within  reach.  A  third  table  on  a 
raised  platform  at  the  rear  is  used 
by  Western  Union  telegraphers 
with  their  manual  sending  keys 
and  their  teletype  machine  con¬ 
stantly  clicking.  Above  the  clat¬ 
ter  occasionally  can  be  heard  the 
deep-throated,  20.000-volced  roar 
of  the  crowd:  “They’re  off!” 

“Lord  Derby  once  told  me  this 
is  the  best  track  in  the  world!” 
proudly  proclaimed  Henry  V.  King, 
for  34  years  racing  specialist  for 
the  New  York  Sun  and  now  with 
the  New  York  Racing  Association. 
Then  he  fell  to  reminiscing  about 
the  late  Keats  Speed,  who  was  his 
executive  editor,  and  about  the 
time  he,  as  assistant  sports  editor, 
gave  Gene  Fowler  a  job.  He  said 
he  often  meets  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
who  years  ago  was  a  Sun  star,  in 
the  clubhouse  and  enjoys  a  chat 
about  the  “good  old  days.” 

Over  in  a  far  corner  of  the  Press 
Box,  J.  Sweeney  Grant,  Triangle 
Publications,  performs  an  incred¬ 
ible  feat  of  fast  coordination  of 
eyes-mind-tongue.  Before  each  race 
he  rapidly  named  aloud  each  of 
the  score  of  horses  entered  and 
their  position  until  he  had  the  long 
list  thoroughly  memorized.  Then 
as  the  race  began  he  “called  the 
poles,”  meaning  he  waitched  the 
race  with  binoculars  and  called 
out  the  position  of  each  horse  at 
each  of  five  or  six  poles  around  the 
track,  using  such  phrases  as  “length 
and  a  half’  to  describe  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions.  An  aide  jotted  down 
the  information  for  the  complete 
race  charts  published  in  Racing 
Form,  the  Morning  Telegraph  and 
many  newspapers. 

too  Horses 

More  than  100  horses  run  in  the 
eight  races  of  a  single  day.  This 
indicates  the  feats  of  mind  and 
memory  and  judgment  that  must  be 
exercis^  by  these  knowledgeable 
newsmen,  who  generally  fall  into 
two  classes:  writers  and  handicap- 
pers,  but  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  a  single  man  takes  on  the 
double  duty  —  a  sort  of  daily 
double  is  he  —  of  writing  the  story 
of  the  day’s  races  for  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  and  also  handi- 
cappnng  the  hundred-plus  horses  on 
the  entries  sheet  for  the  next  day’s 
races. 

The  racing  experts,  socially  and 
professionally,  gravitate  to  racing 
circles.  They  spend  many  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  many  off  hours  with 
jockeys,  trainers,  dockers,  stable 
boys  and  stable  owners.  They  know 
and  like  horses  and  they  know  and 
like  horse  people.  They  speak  no 
argot  unintelligible  to  the  unitiated. 
An  easy  camaraderie  exists  among 
them  and  rapier  wit  often  enlivens 
the  work  hours — there  is  horseplay 


as  well  as  horse-sense  among  the 
race-track  press  contingent. 

A  Strange  Tongue 
Horse-players,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  talk  in  a  strange  tongue.  Glos¬ 
sary:  “Out  there”  means  a  Long 
Island  track;  “down  below”  means 
a  New  Jersey  track;  “up  above” 
is  Yonkers  Raceway.  Horse-play¬ 
ers  appear  to  have  a  delicacy  about 
naming  names. 

On  the  special  train  out  here 
from  Pennsylvania  Station  there 
was  none  of  the  chatter  and  laugh¬ 
ter  of  an  excursion  crowd.  These 
were  shirt-sleeved,  dedicated  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  serious  purpose  in  life. 
Their  heads  were  bent  over  news¬ 
paper  handicappers’  charts  and 
their  pencils  scribbled  problems  in 
higher  calculus.  Some  of  these 
figures  lied,  no  matter  what  the 
axiom-writer  asserted. 

Comic  cracks  about  their  voca¬ 
tion  and  their  avocation  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  truly  fervid  fans. 
A  newspaper  which  tried  to  jazz 
up  its  form  lingo  with  fancy  and 
funny  phrases  soon  found  zealous 
readers  would  not  stand  for  any 
fooling  around  with  their  favorite 
sport,  and  the  “might  wake  up” 
and  “in  good  form”  lines  had  to 
be  continued  in  traditional  use. 
There  is  no  hidden  meaning  in 
such  phrases,  the  newsmen  said. 

Now  that  the  rainbow-hued 
silks  have  flashed  by  the  finish  line 
for  the  last  thrilling  time  today, 
let’s  move  in  on  the  horsemen- 
newsmen  and  find  out  what  they’ve 
got  to  say  of,  for  and  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Meet  the  Press 

Here’s  Fred  Keats,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  handicapper,  a  seri¬ 
ous,  graying  man  in  brown  suit  and 
hat — the  only  man  in  the  box  not 
removing  his  coat  and  hat  through¬ 
out  the  long,  hot  day.  His  eyes, 
behind  horn-rimmed  glasses,  sel¬ 
dom  leave  the  multi-page  ledger  he 
keeps  at  his  elbow.  In  it  he  has 
carefully  entered  with  his  pen  the 
complete  history  of  5,000  horses 
with  each  race  result  and  jockey 
recorded. 

Using  his  own  records  and  per¬ 
haps  some  secret  incantations  and 
prayers  to  the  equine  gods,  he 
takes  the  daily  entry  sheet  and 
handicaps  each  of  more  than  100 
horses  for  the  next  day’s  races. 
He  started  following  racing  as  a 
player  in  1911,  became  a  handi¬ 
capper  for  the  New  York  Sun  in 
1911,  and  joined  the  Mirror  when 
is  was  founded  22  years  ago. 

“I  have  picked  whole  cards  13 
times,”  said  Mr.  Keats  when  asked 
about  his  handicapping  average. 
“That  was  the  nearest  perfect  rec¬ 
ord  I  ever  heard  of — done  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes’  time  by  in¬ 
tuition,  memory  and  knowledge  of 
performance.  Back  in  the  old  days 
when  there  were  legal  bookmakers 
at  the  parks  instead  of  the  pari¬ 
mutuel  system,  you  could  learn 
which  were  the  stiffs  and  which 
were  live  horses  and  in  six  weeks 
of  betting  I  did  not  have  a  losing 


day.  I  had  six  winners,  five  to 
place  and  four  to  show  in  one 
day.” 

You  Can’t  Win 

Mr.  Keats  no  longer  bets  himself 
and  says  “you  can’t  beat  the  races” 
— ^but  who  is  there  to  listen  to 
such  sage  advice? 

“I  quit  betting  when  the  mutuels 
came  in,”  he  remarked.  “I  used  to 
win  money  but  as  soon  I  found  I 
could  not  win  I  quit.” 

However,  he  said  he  would  be 
almost  even  on  a  flat  bet  on  every 
race  at  this  Belmont  Park  meeting 
if  he  had  bet — he  would  be  a 
$53.52  loser  if  he  had  placed  a 
$10  bet  on  all  his  own  selections. 

“A  good  system  is  sensible  pro¬ 
gression,”  he  explained.  “If  you 
can  break  even  on  flat  bets  you  can 
beat  the  races  but  that  is  very 
unusual  and  I  know  of  only  one 
who  ran  up  a  fortune.  I  have  had 
as  many  as  25  straight  selections 
end  in  the  money.” 

He  demonstrated  how — on  pa¬ 
per  and  on  paper  only — a  $5  bet 
could  be  parlayed  into  $1,500,000. 
(This  reporter  came  away  from  the 
track  $2  poorer,  not  a  sudden  mil¬ 
lionaire.) 

Don’t  Jump! 

A  horse-player  once  called  Mr. 
Keats  and  told  him  if  he  didn’t 
offer  a  longshot  to  get  him  out  of 
debt  he  would  jump  from  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Park  grandstand  roof  the 
next  day,  causing  a  police  alert. 

Mr.  Keats  arrives  at  the  track 
early  each  day,  gets  the  next  day’s 
entries  and  handicaps  every  horse 
in  every  race,  grading  by  past  per¬ 
formance  and  present  promise. 
Sports  stuff  is  set  early  so  the  se¬ 
lections  are  telegraphed  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  the  job  is  finished  by  1 
p.m.,  after  which  he  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  entering  the  results  of  the 
day’s  racing  on  the  record  sheet 
he  keeps  for  each  horse. 

Bill  Lauder,  youngish  and  bald- 
ish,  has  succeeded  the  late  great 
Joe  H.  Palmer  as  turf  writer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  For 
10  years  he  was  swing  man  for 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  died  last  Fall, 
after  gaining  international  renown 
as  the  great  old  mogul  of  rac¬ 
ing  writers.  Memorial  races  were 
run  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  honor  at  Pim¬ 
lico  and  Belmont  this  season.  The 
Joe  H.  Palmer  Memorial  at  Bel¬ 
mont  was  won  by  Tom  Fool, 
owned  by  the  Greentree  Stables, 
trained  by  John  Gaver,  with  Ted 
Atkinson  up.  Owners,  trainer  and 
jockey  all  were  good  friends  of 
Mr.  Palmer.  When  he  first  came  to 
New  York,  Mr.  Palmer  lived  at 
Greentree  Cottage  on  the  grounds 
of  Belmont  Park, 

“I  just  report - 1  make  no  se¬ 

lections,”  explained  Mr.  Lauder. 
“While  $2,000,000  a  day  is  not 
unusual  betting  at  New  York 
tracks,  and  it  goes  to  $3,000,000, 
I  very  rarely  bet.  I  believe  the  old 
saying:  ‘You  can  beat  a  race  but 
not  the  races.’  ” 

James  Roach,  fjprid  and  fluent 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  New 


York  Times,  loves  the  excitement 
of  the  assignment  so  much  that  he 
devotes  two  days  a  week  to  run¬ 
ning  the  office  at  the  Times  and 
three  to  workina  as  a  racing  writer 
at  the  tracks.  He  alternates  with 
Joseph  C.  Nichols. 

No  Nicer  Job 

“We  make  no  attempt  to  pick 
winners,  make  no  selections  and 
consider  the  races  an  athletic  con¬ 
test  between  horses,”  said  Mr. 
Roach.  “I’ve  been  doing  this  wort 
since  1946  and  there  is  no  nicer 
job  but  handicapping  is  difficult— 
those  boys  have  to  deal  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  it’s  tough. 

“An  interesting  thing  about  rac¬ 
ing  is  that  in  six  weeks  there  has 
come  about  an  increased  awar^ 
ness  of  racing  stories,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  the  office,  men  who 
never  go  to  the  races  ask  for  a 
re-run  of  important  races.  Th« 
photo  finishes  of  Tom  Fool  and 
Native  Dancer  and  television  cov¬ 
erage  have  produced  additional 
readers  for  newspaper  racing  sto¬ 
ries. 

“The  fact  that  some  of  the  big 
races  have  had  photo  finishes  has 
helped  the  newpapers,”  he  added. 
“A  survey  shows  the  newspapers 
are  more  aware  of  racing  news  in 
their  sports  coverage.” 

Mr.  Roach  credited  the  late  Mr. 
Palmer  with  originating  the  idea  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  horse  and 
his  trainer  to  pep  up  race  writing. 

Glamour  and  Color 

“It’s  a  fascinating  business  and 
in  dealing  with  it  we  try  to  get  as  | 
much  glamour  and  color  into  the 
story  as  possible  and  we  are  trying 
to  eliminate  cliches  by  ridicule,  fun 
and  by  whip-cracking.” 

The  Times  man  said  race  writing 
had  been  filled  with  such  gaucl»- 
ries  as  “flashing  like  a  comet,” 
“fetlock  deep  in  mud,”  “making 
every  pole  a  winning  one,”  “over 
a  track  that  was  lightning  fast,” 
and  the  ancient  Kentucky  Derby 
chestnut  about  it  being  “run  for 
the  roses.”  In  the  Times,  he  said, 
a  horse  is  a  horse.  Citation  is  Cita¬ 
tion,  not  Big  Cy  or  the  Calumet 
Comet  and  Assault  is  Assault,  not 
the  Club-Footed  Comet. 

Mr.  Roach,  who  began  covering 
all  sports  for  the  old  New  York 
World,  is  an  admirer  of  jockeys  as 
great  athletes  who  stay  in  top  trim. 

Heroic  Jockey 

“A  110-pound  boy  on  a  1,000- 
pound  horse  goes  into  a  turn  with 
10  other  half-ton  horses  fighting 
for  position,”  he  pointed  out 
“These  little  men  must  have  in¬ 
stant  judgment,  they  must  be  re¬ 
markably  bright.  If  they  were 
stupid  they  would  end  up  in  the 
hospital.  They  are  intelligent 
guys.” 

After  the  Suburban  Handier 
was  won  by  Tom  Fool,  with  Ted 
Atkinson  up,  Mr.  Roach  asked 
the  jockey,  something  of  a  phrase- 
maker  as  well  as  a  pace-setter, 
about  the  whipping  in  the  stretch. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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in  the  near  future  by  refineries  which  Galtex  is  helping  to 
build.  4  And,  of  course,  the  Sumatran  oil  brought  into  this 
country  helps  keep  you  in  gasoline  and  the  many  other 
petroleum  products  you’ve  come  to  rely  on.  4  The  foreign 
activities  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  typified  by 
this  flow  of  crude  from  faraway  Sumatra,  are  constantly 
being  expanded,  as  an  added  guarantee  that  petroleum 
needs  of  the  free  world  will  continue  to  be  met. 


Info  San  Francisco  Bay  come  tankers  carrying 
Sumatran  crude — returns  on  the  gamble  Standard  under¬ 
took  nearly  30  years  ago.  Other  shipments  go  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  aiding  progress  and  adding  defensive  strength. 
Four  friendly  nations  in  particular  benefit  directly.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  young  Indonesian  Republic,  of  which  Sumatra 
is  a  part.  Then  Australia,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  They 
produce  practically  no  oil  of  their  own,  but  will  be  supplied 


From  faraway 
places-more 
oil  for  you 


In  Sumatra  back  in  1924,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  geologists 
began  mapping  possible  deposits  of  oil.  But  not  until  last  year  did  Sumatran 
wells  start  adding  to  available  oil  supplies.  This  operation,  costing  some 
$62  million  to  date,  was  pioneered  by  Standard.  It  is  now  carried  on  jointly 
with  The  Texas  Company  under  the  name  “Caltex.” 
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DEPENDABLE  POWER  provided  by  G-E  electronic  press  drive  on  editions  of  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
Goss  Headliner  permits  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  to  run  at  average  of  60,000-pph,  when  required  in  daily  production. 

Oklahoma  City  Times  runs  81,000 


FULL  SPEED  PASTES  are  no  problem — even  at  60,000-pph — be¬ 
cause  Wood  Automatic  Autopasters  powered  by  G-E  Thy-mo- 
trol*  drives  provide  positive  splices  regardless  of  press  speed. 

O^rwal  C/«cfric  trademark. 
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PRODUCTION  CONTINUITY  is  aided  by  dependable  control; 

G-E  drive  eliminates  threading  motors,  gears,  clutches,  and 
mechanical  brakes,  greatly  reducing  mechanical  maintenance. 
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RUGGED,  LONG-MFE  G-E  power  and  control  equipment  is 
housed  in  these  compact  cubicles  for  easy  accessibility;  simpli¬ 
fied  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  power  contactors. 


INDIVIDUAL  G-E  DRIVE  MOTORS  for  each  unit  are  press- 
mounted.  Rated  at  50  hp,  they  provide  plenty  of  smooth, 
dependable  power  for  high-speed  newspaper  production. 


G-E  electronic  drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press 
to  meet  60,000-pph  pace  for  all  editions  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 


Mr.  L.  S.  Vance,  Business  and  Production  Manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  says  of 
their  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive:  “The  ease  of 
installation  and  start-up  met  all  our  specifications. 
We  started  up  on  time  because  all  the  equipment 
arrived  on  the  promised  delivery  dates. 

“Recently,  we  were  running  a  few  minutes  late 
and  needed  57,000  papers  during  the  next  hour.  We 
ended  up  with  a  net  production  of  57,000  in  56  minutes 
— and  we  hit  the  street  on  time.  The  presses  actually 


exceed  60,000-pph  many  times  during  daily  produc¬ 
tion.”  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  editions 
now  start  later  and  finish  earlier  using  one  press  with 
G-E  electronic  press  drive  than  they  did  previously 
using  two  presses. 

Dependable  jxjwer,  smooth  acceleration  and  brak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  dependable  service,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  advantages  of  low-maintenance  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information  contact 
your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office 
or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  .  today! 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


Race  Reporters 

continued  from  page  60 

Mr.  Atkinson  profoundly  replied 
with  serious  mien— or  deadpan, 
youse  hoss-players: 

‘The  idea  was  not  to  beat  him, 
but  to  impress  him  with  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  situation.” 

Tom  Fool  was  impressed.  An¬ 
other  Atkinson  quote: 

“For  seven  furlongs  it  seemed  as 
though  he  could  break  a  record  at 
every  pole.  That’s  how  handy  he 
was.” 

Pat  Lynch,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  affable  and  able,  is  one 
of  those  choice  few  who  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  doubling  in  brass  by 
writing  the  stories  and  preparing 
the  handicap  tables,  too. 

“It  helps  in  the  writing  end  to 
know  thoroughly  the  performance 
of  the  horses,”  he  observed.  “In 
racing  news  a  reader  will  learn 
about  breeding.  The  racing  fan  will 
buy  all  newspapers  and  spend 
money  freely  for  his  information — 
he’s  different  from  the  baseball  fan. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  there  are 
more  spectators  at  races  than  in 
any  other  sport. 

Knowledge  Necessary 
“This  is  one  sport  that  you  can¬ 
not  cover  unless  you  know  it 
thoroughly,”  he  continued.  “You 
have  got  to  know  what  you  are 
writing  about.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  circulation,  this  sport  may 
one  day  be  a  big  windfall  to  news- 
papCTs  when  there  is  off-course 
betting.  Many  are  supporting  such 
betting  to  increase  state  tax  rev¬ 
enues  and  if  it  comes  it  will  have 
a  big  impact  on  newspapers  with 
thousands  of  new  readers  wanting 
to  read  racing  news.” 

Mr.  Lynch  believes  night  racing 
will  come  into  being  one  day— one 
night- — and  that  move  would  fur¬ 
ther  increase  interest  in  the  tracks 
— and  in  the  newspapers  which 
write  about  them. 

Night  Racing? 

“Before  the  Korean  war  there 
was  talk  of  night  racing,"  he  said. 
“These  boys  are  gaited  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  nut — if  times  get  tough 
they  will  concern  themselves  with 
revenue.  Race  tracks  already  out¬ 
strip  baseball  attendance  by  far 
and  the  newspapers  should  dole 
out  their  space  accordingly.  The 
four  New  York  tracks  had  atten¬ 
dance  of  4,445,331  last  year. 

“I  think  the  hold  that  racing  has 
is  bwause  you  can  argue  about  the 
merits  of  a  baseball  player  but  you 
can  prove  how  expert  a  horse  is  by 
his  winning  record  and  the  betting 
fan  becomes  a  participating  expert 
in  a  race,”  said  Mr.  Lynch. 

“I  bet  in  spots,”  he  replied  in 
answer  to  a  question.  “Betting  is 
tremendously  tough.  The  pari¬ 
mutuel  machines  are  unrealistic 
with  too  much  tax  take-out.  The 
papers  have  hammered  on  this  but 
they  have  made  no  inroads  at  Al¬ 
bany.” 


Now  meet  Mike  Lee,  Long 
Island  Press,  big  and  bold  and  bluff 
in  size  and  manner,  who  keeps 
Press  Box  tension  down  to  a 
healthy  workaday  norm  by  fre¬ 
quent  wisecracks  and  booming 
laughter. 

Big  Mike  kept  a  record  of  how 
the  handicappers  fared  in  their  se¬ 
lections  last  season  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  he  found  that  not 
one  showed  a  profit.  His  listing 
placed  Mr.  Lynch  first,  Frank  Or- 
tell.  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  second;  Lou  O’Neill,  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  and  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  third;  and  Mr.  Lee 
fourth. 

“Most  of  us  feel  they  should 
change  the  foul  rule  under  which 
a  horse  is  placed  last  for  a  viola¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Lee.  “All  the  news¬ 
papers  supported  the  daily  consol¬ 
ation  double.  The  papers  are  smart 
in  their  coverage  now — they  used 
to  have  only  two  or  three  covering 
the  races. 

No  Fudging 

“You  cannot  be  inaccurate  be¬ 
cause  you  are  dealing  with  facts — 
a  double-barrel  check  is  the  official 
chart,”  added  Mr.  Lee,  who  files 
for  the  AP.  “The  charts  are  on 
the  same  page  with  the  story  so 
there  can  be  no  fudging  in  the 
story.  It’s  an  exact  science.  TV 
is  bringing  in  so  many  new  fans. 
Handicapping  is  made  up  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  judgment.” 

Toney  Betts  is  the  improbable 
but  appropriate  name  of  a  guy  who 
is  toney  and  who  bets  —  some¬ 
times.  Mr.  Betts,  behind  his  con¬ 
stant  cigar  and  his  shell  glasses, 
is  the  witty  writer  of  racing  stories 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

“I  always  thought  the  best  way  to 
represent  races  was  by  humor, 
laughs,  tears,  everything,”  said  Mr. 
Betts  with  ready  laugh.  “I  bet — 

I  wait  for  spots.  If  I  bet  on  every 
race  I’d  be  ground  out.  One  good 
bet  is  better  than  to  grind  myself 
out  in  the  machine.  You  get  value 
in  the  daily  doubles — you  have 
action  on  two  horses.  Bookies  do 
not  like  to  take  bets  on  the  doubles, 
so  I  think  they  must  be  good  for 
the  player. 

“Newspaper  coverage  has  im¬ 
proved  vastly,”  said  Mr.  Betts,  who 
first  began  picking  horses  in  1926, 
seven  years  for  the  New  York  Post, 
and  then  in  1946  went  back  to 
racing  news.  “The  tracks  are  not 
cooperating  with  the  press  with  in¬ 
formation — ^they  do  not  give  the 
jockeys  for  many  entries,  just  state 
‘No  Boy.’  At  Santa  Anita  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  it’s  mandatory  to  furnish 
that  information  with  the  entries 
and  the  association  there  hires 
dockers  and  gives  the  newspapers 
the  workouts. 

“The  handicappers  are  doing  a 
great  service  for  the  public  because 
few  come  to  the  track  with  opin¬ 
ions — ^they  are  avid  readers,”  he 
declared.  “They  have  no  faith  in 
their  own  opinion.  A  big  industri¬ 
alist  will  take  a  tip  from  a  stable 
boy.” 

Mr.  Betts  said  75%  of  his  space 


is  devoted  to  notes  and  sidelights, 
while  the  lead  is  expanded  for  big 
races. 

“Racing  is  not  a  fad — it  will 
continue  to  be  a  big  sport,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “The  average  man,  after 
taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
takes  a  chance  with  the  $20  that’s 
left.  There  are  two  types  of  play¬ 
ers — ^those  who  like  to  play  at  the 
track  and  those  who  like  to  play 
away  from  the  track.  In  war  days, 
there  was  a  shut-out  at  the  $100 
windows  by  laborers  in  blue  demin 
shirts;  now  the  trend  is  to  the  $2 
windows.  You  are  confined  in  the 
ball  park,  but  here  you  can  walk 
around.” 

Tushed  Around’ 

It  was  Mr.  Betts’  thesis  that 
horse-players  are  “pushed  around” 
by  the  taxing  authorities,  pointing 
out  that  New  York  State  eventu¬ 
ally  will  get  11%  from  pari-mu¬ 
tuel  and  now  gets  8%,  the  track 
4%  and  the  city  3%,  whereas  in 
Nevada  roulette  is  taxed  only  5%. 

Here  is  Mr.  Belt’s  lead  on  the 
day  this  reporter  spent  at  the  track: 

“Using  old  charts,  instead  of 
present  form,  most  of  the  bettors 
in  the  crowd  of  19,741  asked  for 
tickets  on  One  Hitter  yesterday  in 
the  $7,500  Spendthrift  Handicap 
at  Belmont  Park.  They  knocked 
him  down  to  6-5  and  Arcave 
knocked  him  out  by  a  little  more 
than  two  lengths.  It  was  three  in 
a  row  for  the  rugged  brown  gelding 
who  paid  a  bit  above  2-1.” 

Frank  Ortell,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  already  mentioned 
here,  has  been  handicapping  for 
40  years  and  before  that  he  was  an 
exercise  boy  and  amateur  jockey. 
With  rimless  glasses,  gray  hair, 
conservative  apparel,  he  looks  pos¬ 
itively  professorial. 

“I  occasionally  bet  but  I  take  it 
easy — you  can’t  do  it  year  in  and 
year  out  because  it  makes  you  too 
nervous  and  it  gives  you  a  biased 
view  of  a  race,”  said  Mr.  Ortell. 
“It’s  no  good  to  pick  to  win  a  bet. 

I  try  to  avoid  keeping  a  record  of 
my  selections — ^it  makes  me  too 
nervous.” 

Mr.  Ortell  handicaps  and  does 
the  running  story,  too.  When  ac¬ 
quaintances  ask  for  tips,  he  brushes 
them  off  with:  “Buy  the  paper.” 
He  keeps  card  index  files  on  all 
horses. 

“We  put  the  chart  in  as  a  guide 
and  do  not  advise  readers  to  play 
— it’s  merely  a  forecast,”  said  Mr. 
Ortell.  “All  I  can  say  about  handi¬ 
cappers  is  that  they  are  conscien¬ 
tious.” 

John  Santoro  handicaps  for  the 
W-T  &  S  from  statistics  and  does 
not  visit  the  tracks.  The  reporter 
missed  two  veteran  handicappers 
because  they  did  not  show  on  this 
particular  day — ^lerry  De  Nonno, 
New  York  Post,  and  Gene  Ward, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

■ 

50th  Anniversary 

La  Prensa  of  Lima,  Peru,  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on 
Sept.  23. 


Notables  Help 
Stage  Benefit 
For  Comp  Fund 

Washington  —  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  General  Gruenther,  soon  to 
be  NATO  Commander,  some  60- 
odd  members  of  Congress,  ti^ 
score  outstanding  sports  celebrities. 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Air 
Force  bands  and  si^cial  drill  pla¬ 
toons  and  a  championship  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  drum  and  bugle  corps 
joined  forces  to  stage  a  brilliant 
benefit  show  at  Griffith  Stadium 
June  5  to  raise  funds  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star's  summer  camp  fund 
for  needy  children. 

At  White  House 
Backing  the  Star  in  the  sale  of 
tickets  was  the  Congressional  Sec¬ 
retaries  Club  and  cooperating  were 
a  number  of  Washin^on  hotels 
which  housed  the  visiting  sports 
celebrities  at  no  cost.  The  day’s 
festivities  started  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  White  House  given  by  the 
President. 

In  the  evening,  the  military  show 
began  promptly  at  7:30,  when  the 
Army  Band  led  off  the  parade 
which  was  colorful  and  impressive. 
One  feature  was  the  presence  of 
48  service  women  carrying  the 
flags  of  the  48  states.  The  show, 
which  lasted  an  hour  culminated 
in  the  playing  of  the  National  An¬ 
them  and  the  passing  of  all  units 
in  review  before  the  President. 

Ike  Gets  Award 
Samuel  H.  Kauffman,  president 
of  the  Evening  Star,  presented 
President  Eisenhower  with  a 
framed  Congressional  Varsity 
Award,  signed  by  Speaker  Martin 
and  President  pro-tem  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Bridges.  Each  player  in  the 
Congressional  Baseball  game  re¬ 
ceives  one  of  the  awards  which 
are  highly  prized  by  those  who 
play. 

This  was  the  sixth  year  in  which 
the  Congressional  game  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Star  and  the  first 
in  which  the  President  has  tossed 
in  the  first  ball.  Chief  Justice  Vin¬ 
son  started  the  ball  rolling  at  for¬ 
mer  games. 

Howard  P.  Bailey,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Star, 
was  chairman  for  the  events. 

■ 

Los  Angeles  Stoiiers 
Receive  Pay  Boost 

Los  Angeles — A  blanket  wage 
increase  averaging  about  per 
cent  has  been  granted  all  non-me¬ 
chanical  employes  of  the  Timev 
Mirror  Company.  Increases  in  edi¬ 
torial  department  salaries  on  the 
Times  and  the  Mirror  ranged  from 
$2  to  $4  weekly. 

The  increase  was  given  under 
a  “community  rate"  plan  under 
which  salaries  are  determined  by 
means  of  a  statistical  study  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  similar  types  of 
work  in  ^uthem  California. 
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One  of  a  series  of  informative 
editorial  advertisements 

What  is  behind 

America’s 

/ 

newest 

superweapon? 


The  Boeing  B-52  production  program  is  one  of  the 
major  items  in  America's  national  defense  planning  for 
the  immediate  future.  Because  it  is  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  the  Boeing  Company  wants  you  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  program — how  it  is  coming  along; 
its  significance. 

The  B-52  is  an  eight-jet,  swept-wing,  heavy  bomber 
of  advanced  design,  developed  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Air  Force.  It  is  an  exjwnsive  airplane  because  it 
must  embody  the  abilities  to  do  a  difficult  job.  A  strategic 
bomber  must  be  capable  of  going  to  the  source  of  an 
enemy’s  war  power  and  destroying  it.  If  it  can  do  this, 
it  is  at  once  a  prime  deterrent  against  war  and  a  prime 
wea|>on  in  case  of  war.  If  it  cannot,  the  American  public’s 
investment  in  it  may  be  in  large  part  wasted.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  bomber  selected  can  do  the  retpiircd  job. 

But  each  year  the  job  it  has  to  do  becomes  more 
difficult.  This  is  because  the  enemy’s  best  efforts  are 
concentrated  on  methods  of  preventing  the  success  of 
sucli  a  mission.  The  job  requires  extreme  speed  and 
altitude,  plus  great  range  and  carrying  capacity.  T'o 
accomplish  it,  Boeing  has  drawn  fully  u[)on  its  37  years 


of  experience  and  in  particular  its  17,500,000  engineer¬ 
ing  man  hours,  15,000  wind  tunnel  research  hours,  and 
5,000  flight  test  hours  devoted  exclusively  to  high-speed 
multi-jet  bombers.  The  development  has  involved  nu¬ 
merous  inventions  and  innovations. 

B-52  flight  testing  has  now  been  going  on  for  14 
months.  The  results  of  these  tests  have  been  highly 
satisfactory;  more  so,  in  fact,  than  for  any  previous  new 
moilel.  Production  moilels  will  require  only  minimum 
routine  changes. 

Proilucing  the  B-52,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
Boeing  B-47  medium  lM)ml)er,  requires  methods  and 
techniques  quite  new  in  the  airplane  manufacturing 
business.  Large  and  intricate  tooling  is  required  to  permit 
work  on  the  big  wings  ami  bodies  to  the  required  degree 
of  precision,  with  maximum  output  |)er  man  hour  of  work. 

B<K*ing  is  attacking  the  B-52  project  with  the  same 
vigor  that  has  led  to  success  with  such  planes  as  the 
Flying  Fortress,  the  B-29  Superfort  and  the  new  B-47 
Stratojet.  Vt  e  will  do  our  best  to  make  it  another  real 
contribution  to  our  nation’s  defense,  and  to  do  it  at  the 
lowest  |>ossible  cost. 
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Newspaper  Personnel  Registered  for  ANPA  Mechanieal  Conference 


Newspaper  personnel  who  have 


CALIFORNIA 


made  reservations  with  the  ANPA  P'^ss-Tdcgram 

*.u^  ERNER  SELLS 


Mechanical  Department  for  the 
Mechanical  Conference  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  include; 


AL.\SKA 
Anchoranc  Times 

C.  k.  HAFLING 
Business  Manager. 


ARIZONA 

I’hoenix  Republic  and  Gasette 
RANDALL  BARTON 
Production  Manager. 


25th  Conierence 

continued  from  page  11 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Los  Anaeles  Herald  b  Express 
HENRY  MESSINA 
Production  Manager. 

Los  Anaeles  Times  and  Mirror 
GLEN  R.  HUTCHIN-SON 
Production  Manager. 

t’alo  Alto  Times 

\V.  P.  CARLISLE 
Plant  Superintendent. 

San  Bernardino  Sun-Teleoram 
J.\MES  K.  GUTHRIE 
Vicepresident. 

San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
B.  G.  BURKE 
Production  Manager. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
FRED  E.  GROSS 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

San  Jose  Mercury  Hews 
J.  R.  BOLMAN 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 


by  John  Mitchell,  assistant  me-  Mechanical  Superintendent, 

chanical  superintendent  of  the  gordoWixon 

New  York  Times;  and  C.  G.  Frei,  Mechanical  Superintendent. 

General  Electric  Co.,  is  listed  for  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 

“Productive  Maintenance  ”  ROBERT  VV.  FINLEY 

rrwuciiye  Ma  ntenance.  Production  Manager. 

Hotel  Schroeder  will  be  the  con¬ 
ference  headquarters  but  all  ses-  COLOR.\DO 

sions  will  take  place  in  the  MU-  ^^"7.(m£s^Varbroug™^ 
waukee  Civic  Auditorium.  Juneau  Superintendent.  Press  Room, 
and  Killbourn-Walker  Halls  have  DAV'E  McGRAW 
been  set  aside  for  exhibits  by  sup-  e^'^a^haailyn^'''^'^*"''"* 


COLORADO 


waukee  Civic  Auditorium.  Juneau 
and  Killbourn-Walker  Halls  have 
been  set  aside  for  exhibits  by  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  newspaper  business. 

Those  who  have  arranged  dis¬ 
plays  include: 

Alico,  Inc. 

American  Type  Founders,  Inc. 
.\tlantic  Zinc  Works,  Inc. 
Baker-Raulang  Co. 

Sam’l  Bingham  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Cascade  Saw  &  Tool  Co. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Inc. 
Craftint  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument 
Federated  Metals  Division 
General  Electric  Co. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders, 
Hartco  Mfg.  Co. 

Hartzell  Machine  Works 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Co. 
International  Newspaper  Supply 
Corp. 

C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co. 

Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Div. 
Linotype  Parts  Co.,  Inc. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

Mayville  Metal  Products  Co. 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Monomelt  Company,  Inc. 
Morrison  Co. 

Nolan  Corporation 

North  American  Products  Co. 


Foreman,  Engraving. 

CHARLES  T.  LARSEN 
Building  and  Maintenance  Supt. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Courant 

HENRY  J.  CONLAND 
.^sst.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
STEWART  BECKETT 
Production  Manager. 
ANDREW  PATRIZZI 
Mailing  Supervisor. 

Hartford  Times 

JOSEPH  L.  WOODS 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
ADRIAN  Tt'LER 
Comimsing  Room  Foreman. 
BENJAMIN  JENKINS 
Stereo  Foreman. 

ROBERT  RATCLIFFE 
Pressroom  Foreman. 
Manchester  Herald 

\\\\LTER  R.  FERGUSON 
Plant  Superintendent. 

Xew  London  Day 

GEORGE  W.  KENT 
Press-Stereo  Foreman 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

ll’asliinaton  Evening  Star 

S.\MUEL  H.  KAUFF.MANN 
President. 

CH.\RLES  W.  WELCH 
Asst.  Business  Manager. 
WILLMOTT  LEWIS,  JR. 
Production  Manager. 
CHARLES  H.  RUTH,  JR. 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
CHARLES  J.  HOLBROOK 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

J.  WARREN  CALLAHAN 
Asst.  Pressroom  Foreman. 


Pantone  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  Miami  Herald 


Paper  Manufacturers  Co. 

Parsons  &  Whittemore,  Inc. 

J.  A.  Richards  Co. 

Robertson  Photo-mechanix,  Inc. 
H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co. 

Signode  Steel  Strapping  Co. 
Sta-Hi  Corporation 
Strong  Electric  Corp. 
Teletypesetter  Corp. 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co. 

Unitronics,  Inc. 

Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc. 

W.  Warfel 

Wesel  Manufacturing  Co. 
Wiretyer  Corp. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp. 


LEE  GASH 

Pressroom  Superintendent. 
KENNETH  BROUSE 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

C.  J.  WATTERS 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

M.  W.  CLAY 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

TONY  GARNET 
Chief  Photographer. 

W.  B.  SANDLIN 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
Miami  Seres 

WARREN  ROBINSON’ 
Pressroom  Superintendent. 
VANDYE  FORRESTER,  Jr. 
Engr.aving  Superintendent. 
JOSEPH  NATOLIS 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

S.  T.  HODGE 
Comimsing  Room  Foreman. 
JULIAN  J.  EBERLE 
Production  Engineer. 


GEORGIA 
C  olumbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
A.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Jr. 

Business  Manager 
Production  Manager 
DOUGLAS  C.  WALLACE 
Asst.  Production  Manager 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
OREN  M.  SMITH 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
J.VMES  B.  PERRY 
Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
FRANCIS  I.  McDonald 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 


Waukegan  News-Sun 
C.  R.  SNETHEN 
Production  Manager. 
EARL  SWINNEY 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 
ED  TALL 

Press  Room  Foreman. 
ELMER  BURAND 
Engraving  Foreman. 


ILLINOIS 
Alton  Telegraph 

ELLSWTORTH  L.  BAILEY 
Production  Manager. 

Bloomington  Pantograph 

HOWARD  M.  COLTON 
Press  and  Stereo  Supt. 

DAVIS  M.  MERWIN 
Asst.  Mechanical  Supt. 

RUSSELL  B.  MILLER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Chicago  Tribune 

JOHN  W.  PARK 
Production  Manager. 

HAROLD  F.  CRUMHAUS 
Asst.  Production  Manager. 

OTTO  R.  WOLF 
.\sst.  Production  Manager. 
DOUGLAS  FAUST 
Night  Mechanical  Supt. 

JOSEPH  HOUGH 
Supt.  Engraving  and  Etching. 
WILLIAM  J.  BARRETT 
Asst.  Supt.  Engraving-Etching. 
P.ATRICK  A.  BRESNAIIAN 
Supt.  Color  Engraving 
NOAH  E.  MYERS 
Asst.  Supt.  Black  Press 
H.ARRY  REID 

Asst.  Day  Foreman.  Black  Press. 
ERWIN  T.  GIANNONI 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

HERMAN  PAUSTIAN 
Asst.  Stereo  Supt. 

WILLIAM  MALCOLM 
Stereo  Foreman 
Wall  Street  Journal 
A.  R.  SHUMAN 
Production  Manager. 

EARL  STEVENSON 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
THOMAS  CLARK 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

Danville  Commericial-News 
JAMES  RICKARD 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

ROY  GATES 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

Decatur  Herald  and  Review 
HAROLD  HOOTS 
Production  Manager. 

Joliet  Herald-News 

ARTHUR  W.  KRAMER 
Composing  Room  Foreman 
CLARENCE  LAYFIELD 
Press  Room  Foreman 
Kewanee  Star-Courier 
E.  P.  FULLER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

La  Salle  N ervs-Tribune 
JOHN  N.  BARRON 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
JOHN*  SCHMITZ 
Chief  Machinist. 

PAUL  S.  GINN 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
Moline  Dispatch 

OTTO  KURRLE 
Press-Stereo  Superintendent. 
Peoria  N cwspapers 

H.  N.  McCORMICK 
Production  Manager. 

Quincy  Herald-Whig 
JOHN  MAHAIR 
Press- Stereo  Foreman. 
RUS.SELL  SPILKER 
Comi>osing  Room  Foreman. 
Rockford  Star  and  Register-Republic 
EARI,  E.  ANDERSON 
Prfxluction  Manager. 

ROY  C.  HONECKER 
Comp.  Room  Foreman,  Star. 
WILLIAM  K.  TODD 
Business  Manager. 

EDWiARD  T.  JOHNSON 
Comn.  Room  Foreman.  R-R. 
CL.\RENCE  HORNBROOK 
Press-Stereo  Superintendent. 
Springfield,  Illinois,  State  Journal 
Register 

JOHN  L.  SATTERLEE 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

LEE  DOYLE 

Press  Rfxjm  Superintendent. 


INDIANA 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 

HORACE  H.  PARKER 
Press-Stereo  Foreman. 
FLOYD  RUSSELL 
Engraver. 

RICHARD  COFFEY 
Composing  Room  Foreman 
CHARLES  D.  KRONE 
Press-Stereo  Foreman. 
South  Bend  Tribune 
GEORGE  KUNZ 
Composing  Room  Supt. 
ROYAL  RAGER 
Stereo  Superintendent. 
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stereo  Superintendent. 

EARL  CURRISE 
Engraving  Superintendent. 
DONALD  HOLSTEIN 
Mail  Room  Foreman. 

GEORGE  BOLTON 
Head  Machinist. 

CARL  SCHAFER 
Press  Room  Supt. 

WARREN  G.  WHEELER,  Jr. 
Personnel  Director. 

FRANKLIN  D.  SCHURZ 
Business  Manager. 

Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 

HARRY  P.  BRENTLINGER 
Composing  Room  Supt. 

RAY  EASTON 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

CARL  HOFF 

Press  Room  Superintendent. 

GORDEN  McLaughlin* 

Mail  Room  Superintendent. 
J.\MES  HUGHES 
Machinist. 

Evansville  Printing  Corp. 

R.  C.  ENLOW 
President,  Courier. 

G.  R.  BENEDICT 
Publisher’s  Assistant. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 
CHARLES  STANGER 
Composing  Room  Superintenent. 
LLOYD  WRIGHT 
Stereo  Foreman. 

R.  HAROLD  HAVENS 
Engraving  Manager. 

HARVEY  ZUMBRO 
Press  Room  Foreman. 


IOWA 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
CLARENCE  A.  PORTER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

lozea  City  Imoan 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMEICHEL 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Iowa  City  Press-Citicen 
GUY  J.  CHAPPELL 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 


KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Kansan 
LflWELL  BAIRD 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
L.  H.  SCHENCK 

Secretary. 

V.  O.  WILLIAMS 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
Wichita  Eagle 

GLENN  CUMMIN’S 
Mech,anical  Superintendent. 
BILL  I-AWRENCE 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 


LOIHSIANA 
AVa'  Orleans  Item 

LUTHER  WRIGHT 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

New  Orleans  Times- Picayune  and  Stales 
R.  E.  GOUGH 
Business  Manager. 

WARREN  SCRIEFFER 
Engraving  Room  Superintendent. 
J.AMES  J.  O’BRIEN 
Assistant  Composing  Room  Supt. 


MAINE 

Bangor  News 

RAYMOND  J.  COX 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Post 

STANLEY  DAY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Meeting  tomorrow’s  needs  today  with  the  \  national 

^  ^  \  STEEL  y 

world’s  largest  open  hearth  furnaces 


If  any  one  part  of  the  vastly  complex 
process  of  steel  production  can  be  called 
the  heart,  it  is  the  open  hearth  furnace 
operation — because  it  is  here  that  the 
raw  materials  are  brought  together  and 
finally  made  into  steel. 

Pictured  is  one  of  National’s  30  open 
hearths  ...  all  much  larger  than  average, 
and  almost  one-half  with  a  capacity  of 
550  tons  per  heat — the  world’s  largest. 
In  the  foreground,  the  charging  machine 


operator  is  placing  a  carefully  measured 
cj^uantity  of  scrap  steel  and  limestone  on 
tne  furnace  floor.  Next  molten  pig  iron  will 
be  poured  in  from  a  ladle.  Other  material 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  the 
melting  process  during  which  intense 
hear  is  sustained  by  flames  from  oil  jets 
playing  over  the  “bath”  in  a  continuous 
draught  of  hot  air. 

•As  the  steel  is  refined  in  these  mighty 
ovens,  it  is  checked  and  analyzed  to  as¬ 
sure  a  finished  product  of  highest  quality 


and  in  exact  accord  with  specifications. 
After  13  to  15  hours,  on  the  average,  the 
new  steel  is  tapped  into  ladles,  then 
molded  into  ingots — the  solid  form  from 
which  it  is  processed  into  one  of  the 
endless  variety  of  steel  products. 
National  is  the  leading  developer  of  the 
ultra-large  open  hearth  furnace  ...  in 
this  resp)ect  as  in  so  many  others,  main¬ 
taining  its  reputation  as  one  of  America’s 
most  progressive  producers  of  steel. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  \VArtONAy  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

GtmI  Lokat  StMl  Cerp.  Wairten  SImI  Company 

Stron-Stool  Division  Honno  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tho  Honno  Furnoco  Corp.  Notional  Minot  Corp. 
Notionol  Stool  Products  Co. 
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Christian  Snence  Monitor 
SIDNEY  J.  JULIN 
Composing  Room  Foreman 
BURT  B.  MADER 
Engraving  Division  Superintendent. 
REGINALD  REED 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

RUPERT  M.  ROAF 
Stereo  Division  Superintendent 
HERBERT  T.  STANGER 
Production  Manager. 

K'orcester  Telegram-Gaiette 

RICHARD  ^L  FITZGERALD 
Production  Manager. 

HOWE  C.  MONTEITH 
Cost  &  Method  Engineer, 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Times 

C.  R.  OBERMEYER 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 

J.  J.  RILEY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

A.  J.  LAMBERG 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

J.  W.  CANTON 
Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
JOHN  SIGNORELLI 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

FRANK  DASSORI 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
MYRON  SCHECHTER 
Mail  Room  Superintendent. 
Escanaba  Press 

JAMES  G.  WARD,  Jr. 

General  Manager. 

C.  E.  JOHNSON 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

RENE  J.  SABOURIN 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

WALTER  CARLSON 
Machinist. 

Flint  JoumaX 

EDWARD  KOZIOL 
Press  Room  Foreman 
W.  E.  TOOKEY 
Stereo  Foreman. 

ALEX  DODDER 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

Pontiac  Press 

HOWARD  H.  FITZGERALD  II 
Asst.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
JOSEPH  MAYEN 
Mail  Room  Foreman 
OTTO  J.  HOWARD 
Composing  Room  Foreman 

F.  F.  BUDZYNSKI 
Asst.  Comp.  Room  Foreman 
A.  E.  ROSENE 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

MISSOURI 
Sprinaficld  Neivspapers 
IRVAN  DARNALL 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
EDWIN  H.  EVERS 
VP  and  Production  Manager. 
EDWARD  W.  EVERS 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

.\.  R.  NICOLAY 
Asst.  Comp.  Room  Foreman 
C.  DAVID  BIASELLA 
Press  Room  Foreman 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
ALEX  T.  PRIMM 
Production  Manager. 

AL  TEBEAU 
Stereo  Foreman. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha  World-Herald 

THOMAS  F.  GOUGARTY 
Production  Manager. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Newark  Nervs 

WILLIAM  ROWLEY 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

JOHN  PENRY 
Stereo  Foreman. 

WILLIAM  ROLLE 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

FRANK  MOOR 
Building  Superintendent. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque  Journal-Tribune 
T.  L.  LANG 
Production  Manager. 

L.  P.  WEBER 
Local  Ad  Manager. 


NEW  YORK 
Albany  Times-Union 

OLIVER  C.  JONES 
Production  Manager. 

Binghamton  Press 

WILLIAM  F.  MERZ 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

W.  HENRY  HOYSRADT 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

JOHN  J.  FARRELL 
Engraving  Foreman 
ROSCOE  C.  PALMER 
Stereo  Foreman. 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 
W^ALTER  J.  BURNS 
Composing  Room  Foreman 
EDWARD  KAUHL 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

HOWARD  W'.  CLOTHER 
Business  Office. 

Buffalo  News 

JAMES  H.  RIGHTER 
Asst.  Business  Manager 
LOUIS  W.  WiOELFEL 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
WILLIAM  E.  KEIGHLEY 
Asst.  Mech.  Superintendent. 
Newsday  (Garden  City) 

ALLAN  M.  WOODS 
Production  Manager. 

RAYMOND  McNulty 
Asst.  Production  Man--  e:. 

LEON  STANDLEY 
Engraving  Superintend  -t. 

Hearst  Newspapers  (New  York) 
GEORGE  R.  HEARST 
Vicepresident  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

EUGENE  MULLER 
New  York  Mirror 
HARRY  SLOAN 
Production  Manager. 

New  York  NAes 
S.  D.  WILLEY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

HARRY  WARNECKE 
Color  Studio. 

J.  MINOGUE 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

W.  J.  O’BRIEN 
Press  Room  Supt. 

W.  H.  (TEX)  JAMES 
Administration. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN 
Color  Technician. 

S.  VARLEY 

Composing  Room  Superintendent. 

O.  MAGUIRE 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

R.  A.  AHLSTROM 
Administrative  Assistant 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
HERBERT  R.  BANKER 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 
Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers 
EARL  H.  BARKER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
CHARLES  BOLLER 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

WARREN  LYNCH 
Stereo  Foreman. 

LYNN  N.  BITNER 
General  Business  Manager 
Schenectady  Union-Star 
FIvOYD  LAURENTY 
Composing  Room  Superintendent 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 

CLARENCE  H.  RIN'NE 
Business  Manager. 

Troy  Record  Newspapers 

GRANV’ILLE  HUTCHINSON 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
EARL  N.  HUGHES 
Mechanical  Superintedent. 
FRANCIS  JARDIEU 
Stereo  Foreman. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Greensboro  News-Record 
R.  G.  BARGER 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 
P.  R.  SILLMON 
Machinist. 

Ralciah  News  and  Observer 
N.  G.  BLACKARD 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
HOWARD  B.  HARRIS 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

C.  B.  MARCOM 
Mail  Room  Foreman. 
ELLIS  SPEER 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 


OHIO 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
G.  (XJRDON  STRONG 
Business  Manager. 

J.  D.  RARIDAN 
Executive  Editor. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 

CONRAD  LIMBERG 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

FRANK  JACOB 
Stereo  Foreman. 

FRANK  GROM 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

Cleveland  News 

C.  L.  BUTTERMORE 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

O.  J.  LANGE 

Engraving. 

E.  C.  BOWLES 
Composing  Room. 

B.  WILSON 
Stereotype. 

E.  SMITH 
Press  Room. 

O.  GNEUHS 
Mail  Room. 

A.  IHLENFIELD 
Maintenance. 

Cleveland  Press 

GEORGE  FULLER 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

W.  F.  ALEXANDER 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

ARTHUR  McANALLY 
Mail  Room  Superintendent. 

PAUL  BRANNON 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 

JAMES  J.  KELLEHER 
Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
Columbus  Dispatch 

A.  E.  CAMPBELL 
General  Manager. 

I.  T.  McQUEElNEY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

WILBUR  STEIN 
Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
CARL  MAY 
Stereo  Superintendent. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
RICHARD  V,  MARSH 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON 
Chief  Machinist. 

Coshocton  Tribune 

G.  SHELDON  LESTER 
Press-Stereo  Superintendent. 

Toledo  Blade 

ADRIAN  B.  KAISER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

JOSEPH  MEYERS 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

RALPH  OLLIVIER 
Engraving  Foreman. 

LOUIS  MAUDER 
Stereo  Foreman. 

GEORGE  THAXTON 
Mail  Room  Superintendent. 

OREGON 
Portland  Oregonian 

DONALD  R.  NEWHOUSE 
Production  Manager. 

DONALD  ROBERTS 
Press  Superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

D.  P.  MILLER 
Executive  Vicepresident. 

S.  W.  MILLER 
Vicepresident. 

Easton  Express 

J.  F.  WOHLERS 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Harrisburg  Patriot  and  S’ews 

E.  F.  RUSSELL 
Publisher. 

S.  I.  NEWHOUSE,  JR. 

Production  Manager. 

S.  L.  SWARTZ 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Lancaster  Newspapers 

I.  Z.  BUCKWuXLTER 
General  Manager. 

W.  H.  DETWILER 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

McKeesport  News 

W.  D.  MANSITELD,  JR. 
Publisher. 

J.  G.  GEROSKY 
Press  Superintendent. 

D.  M.  MELEGARI 
Stereotype  Superintendent. 

EDITOR  & 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
J.  P.  GRANT 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

W.  J.  KELLEY 
Opposing  Room  Superintendent 
W.  HUDSON 
Stereotype  Foreman. 

R.  TAYLOR 

Assistant  Business  Manager. 

R.  POWERS 

Assistant  to  Mechanical  Supt 

G.  TRUSS 

Press  Room  Superintendent. 
ELLIOTT 

anager,  Copy  &  Art. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
G.  W.  HOESCH 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

M.  KRESTAN 
Mechanical  Consultant. 

F.  DILLON 
Engraving  Dept.  Sup’r. 

M.  VOEKS 
Advertising  Art  Sup’r. 

W.  MONTANYE 
Press  Room  Supervisor. 

R.  POWERS 

Paper  Handling  Supervisor. 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 

F.  HUMPHREY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Pittsburgh  Press 
J.  H.  MINTUN 
Production  Manager. 

S.  G.  CARMICHAEL 
Composing  Room  Superintendent 

J.  CaiARLTON 
Engraving  Superintendent. 

L.  /.  SCTINORR 

Mail  Room  Superintendent. 

W.  WILSON 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

G.  H.  HENNING 
Stereotype  Superintendent. 

F.  X.  GIGLIOTTI 

Press  Room  Superintendent. 

E.  BURG 

Service  Room  Superintendent. 
Scranton  Times 

G.  C.  STEVENS 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

N.  V.  LALLY 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 

K.  LAYCOCK 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

Grit,  Williamsport 

C.  L.  MoGARR 
Assistant  Mechanical  Supt. 

D.  LAMADE 
Business  Office. 

R.  R.  CRANMER 
Business  Manager. 

H.  J.  LAMADE,  JR. 

Circulation  Dejiartment. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Woonsocket  Call 

CARELTON  A.  BRAGA 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  News 

LEVEN  T.  DEPUTY 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

ART.  T.  GORMLEY,  JR. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Tcicoram 
GEORGE  WOODMAN 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Houston  Chronicle 

.1.  H.  GIBSON,  JR. 

Engraving  Foreman. 

E.  V.  DROZDA 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

VIRGINIA 

Nisvport  New's  Dailv  Press,  Inc. 
RAMON  M.  JUDKINS 

Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
FRANK  E.  EGGLESTON 
Stereo  Foreman. 

I■RANKLIN  S.  HICKS 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 

J.  J.  CHARLES 

Mail  Room  Superintendent. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 
MILTON  A.  BROWN 
Production  Manager. 

HAROLD  GRAYSTON 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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VASELINE,  trade  mark  of  Chese- 
brough  Manufacturing  Company,  Cons’d, 
used  upon  its  line  of  products,  the  best 


known  of  which  is  petroleum  jelly 
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Please  don*l  use  our  good  name  as  another  name  for  any  petroleum 
jelly.  The  trade  mark  VASELINE  is  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  and  in  most  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  the  trade  mark  VASELINE  may  only  be  used  to  refer  to  a 
product  of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company,  Cons*d. 

So  please  say  “VASELINE  Petroleum  Jelly'*  or  just  omit  our  brand  name. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CONS’D 

.  PUBLISHER  for  Juno  13.  1953 
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VERMONT 
BurltHgtoH  Free  Press 

EUGENE  DUHAMEL 
Foreman. 

ARTHUR  J.  CAYO 
Advertising:  Director,  in  charge 

mechanical  production. 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond  Newspapers 

CHARLES  E.  MORGAN' 

Composing  Room  Superintendent. 
CHARLES  HOPP 
Setereo  Superintendent. 

EDWARD  J.  TERRELL 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 

Roanoke  Newspapers 

CRANSTON  WILLIAMS,  JR. 
Assistant  to  General  Manager. 

W.  T.  SLUSHER 
Composing  Room  Chief. 

R.  R.  FULTON 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

H.  E.  TERRY 
Stereo  Foreman. 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit  News 

C.  E.  JOHNSTON 
Production  Manager. 

WALLACE  CULVER 
Composing  Foreman. 

JOHN  VESPER 
Makeup  Foreman. 

WILLIAM  HART 
Press  Superintendent. 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter 
ARTHUR  C.  MARTIN 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
WILLIAM  WALTZER 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

GEORGE  DOBYNS 
Press  Room  Superintendent. 
OSCAR  NIMMER 
Circulation  Manager. 

ROLAND  A.  MARTIN 
National  Advertising  Manager 
Green  Bay  Press-Gagette 
E.  C.  PUTNEY 
Plant  Manager. 

DAVID  M.  MANGIN 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 
JOSEPH  J.  SCHOCH 
Composing  Room  Machinist. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 

FRANTC  L.  TAYLOR 
Publisher. 

H.  C.  GRONKIEWICZ 
Business  Manager. 

ERICH  MAAS 
Press  Room  Foreman. 

JOHN  LEWANDOWSKI 
Asst.  Press  Room  Foreman. 

ART  GOETZ 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 

JOHN  GLEISSNER 
Conmosing  Room  Foreman. 
HARVEY  MARTENS 
Engraving  Foreman. 

BENN  KAY 
Advertising  Director. 

JEROME  HIRSCHFIELD 
Retail  Advertising  Manager. 
HOWARD  WHEAT 
General  Advertising  Manager. 
OTTO  LEPP 
Mail  Room  Foreman. 

ORVIS  HAINER 
Assistant  Mail  Room  Foreman 
EDGAR  McCarthy 
Stereo  Foreman. 

ED  SCHROEDER 
Assistant  Stereo  Foreman. 
LELAND  BENFER 
Chief  Photographer. 

CLARENCE  HOLUM 
Advertising  Service  Chief 
HAROLD  LOPPNOW 
Dispatch  Manager. 

MILTON  WERNER 
Classified  Advertising  Manager 
ARTHUR  LASCHE 
Classified  Sales  Manager. 

Sheboygan  Press 

JOE  BRUNN'BAUER 
Composing  Room  Foreman. 
RAYMOND  MASSINGER 
Machinist. 

CANADA 
London  Free  Press 

M.  T.  PARKINSON 
Composing  Superintendent. 


HAROLD  MOSS 
Press  Superintendent. 
ALBERT  TUCKER 
Stereo  Foreman. 

VIC  ANDERSON 
Chief  Machinist 


Southam  Newspapers 
W.  W.  SOUTHAM 
Executive  Assistant. 


CHARLES  ANNING 
Mechanical  Assistant. 

Montreal  Star 

D.  H.  PARKER 
Production  Manager. 

Ottawa  Citizen 

JOHN  H.  HARRIS 
Production  Manager. 

Vancouver  Province 

D.  E.  FERGUSON 
Production  Manager. 

Vancouver  Sun 

SAMUEL  P.  CROMIE 
Mechanical  Superintendent. 
ROBERT  McCONCHIE 
Asst.  Mech.  Superintendent. 


Supply  Firms' 
Representatives 


Newspaper  sui>pliers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  have  registered  for  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  include: 

ABITIBI  SERVICE 
H.  L.  Bowman 

N.  E.  Paukert 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  CO. 

Victor  E.  Fishburn 
L.  A.  Giessel 

B.  E.  Fishburn 
W.  A.  Carpenter 
Don  Malcolm 
Paul  Richmond 
Gene  Fangman 
Edward  P.  Fraher 
Harry  Vigal 

EASTERN'  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Edgar  A.  Mills,  Jr. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

John  McMaster 
Joseph  Jeloty 

FEDERATED  MEALS  DIVISION, 
AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND 
REFINING  CO. 

B.  J.  McDonough 
W.  H.  Pollock 

V.  J.  Ryan 

C.  H.  Mervitz 

W.  M.  Dahlin 

S.  W.  Morden 
W.  Moser 

S.  B.  Pairing 

GEO.  H.  M  >RRILL  DIVISION, 

Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

C.  A.  Brattstrom 
W.  G.  Forster 
A.  H.  Solberg 
Sid  Rochelle 
P.  J.  Kirby 
J.  P.  Mather 
King  Detzler 
John  H.  Feldkamp 
J.  D.  Stone 
A,  G.  Caller 
A.  H.  Miller 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

C.  S.  Reilly 

D.  B.  Baar 
W.  C.  Pratt 
H.  V.  Henry 
F.  A.  Kopp 
W.  D.  Wright 
R.  B.  Patch 
F.  A.  White 

E.  J.  Yagow 
W.  H.  Granger 
W.  T.  Goss 

C.  W.  Burger 

E.  G.  Morrisson 
HAMMOND  MACHINERY 
BUILDERS 
Gerald  S.  VanderLinde 
M.  J.  Smith 
Lyle  Pierce 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  CO. 

E.  B.  Flint 
A.  A.  McNab 
M.  Seiberling 
R.  H.  Flint 
E.  L.  Mills 
HUBER  INK  CO. 

Jack  Clark 
Ed  Schirmer 
Bob  Delaney 
Jack  Cooper 
Joe  T.  Fisher 
Jerry  Vilardi 
Charles  D.  Adkins 


E.  Guy  Myover 

D.  H.  Mathews 
Gene  Stone 
Earl  Linn 

Les  Phipps 
William  J.  Carey 

F.  Neil  Crowding 
J.  S.  Hart 

Lou  Lara 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CORP. 

Lewis  W.  Schlifkin 
JAMPOL  COMPANY 
Howard  M.  Jampol 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen 
Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Fred  Casabona 
LINOTYPE  PARTS  CO. 

Emil  Bendow 
Bill  Andrebcci 
Everett  C.  Miller 
MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP. 

Clifford  Yewdall 
Gerald  W.  Hunter 
Morris  Rice 
Jack  Faris 
William  O’Toole 
Qifford  J.  Martz 
MIDWEST  STEREOTYPE 
SUPPLY  00. 

James  Kolar 
Stanley  Rezabek 
MOHR  LINO-SAW  CO. 

Harold  O.  Mohr 
Wdlliam  F.  Christman 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Joseph  D.  Goggin 
NILES  &  NELSON  INC. 

E.  T.  Niles 

L.  C.  Doran 

J.  J.  Strickland 
j.  H.  Qancy 
W.  P.  NIonahan 
NOLAN  CORP. 

R.  H.  Nolan 
A.  F.  N'olan 
C.  L.  Edwards 
R.  C.  Sapp 

PIPENHAGEN  &  CO. 

Walter  W.  Pipenhagen 
A.  W.  Pipenhagen 
Arthur  C.  Jacobsen 

REILLY  ELECTROTYPE  DIVISION 
Edward  Reilly 
Louis  M.  Brownell 
RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO. 

A.  H.  Sovde 
J.  N.  Richardson 
ROBERTSON  PHOTO- 
MECHANIX,  INC. 

Leonard  S.  Florsheim,  Jr. 

Joseph  Vancata 
Cornelius  O’Brien 
ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO. 

Fred  A.  Dirkes 
Frank  Bonner 
Patriek  J.  Kearns 
STA-HI  CORPORATION 
Craig  C.  Baker 
R.  VV.  Turner 

O.  T.  Cochran 
Lee  H.  Satre 

T.  W.  &  C.  N.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

V.  E.  Sawyer 

F.  L.  Olds 
William  A.  Lefevre 

TINGUE  BROWN'  &  CO. 

M.  J.  Doyle 
Robert  W.  Shaw 
Harry  W.  Stauder 
William  M.  Brennan 
Michael  P.  Joyce 
William  M.  Norwood 

G.  G.  Sanborn 
Jack  Maxwell 
John  W.  Foster,  Jr. 

TOMPKINS  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

L.  R.  Tompkins 
John  H.  Crow 
Art  Hansen 
Norman  Hansen 
Robert  Hobart 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Reginald  A.  Nalder 
UNITED  AMERICAN  .METALS 
CORP. 

L.  W.  Goldberg 
William  H.  Street 
William  Rudolph 
Wiilbur  O.  Wicklund 
VANDERCOOK  &  SONS,  INC. 

E.  O.  Vandercook 
O.  F.  Duensing 
O.  Sandvik 

VOGT  ROLLER  CO. 

Fred  C.  Finzer 
WALTER  BELL,  INC. 

F.  K.  Schanche 

WTLLIAM  C.  HERRICK  I.VK  CO. 
John  J.  Fields,  III 
Millard  C.  Pintard 
Harry  L.  I^yland 


Charles  T.  Schultz 
Nelson  H.  Jackson 
William  V.  Jacobson 
WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 
Thornton  Hall 
C.  C.  Cox 


Ralph  Millington 
W.  H.  Ingram,  Jr. 

C.  11.  Scherb 
WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
John  J.  Shea 
1.  Tomberg 

P.  L.  Tollison 
Kirk  McFarlin 
William  H.  Kihn 
Charles  S.  Caffery 
George  R.  Steele 
Curt  Deming 
Cyril  C.  Cox 
Ed.  A.  Rehm 
Sam  Oderman 


Testimonial 
Dinner  for 
John  W.  Park 

John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune 
production  manager  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee  since  its  inception  in 
1926,  will  be  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  at  the  Milwaukee 
conference,  Sunday  evening,  June 
14. 

More  than  1,000  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  men  and  representatives 
of  equipment  firms  will  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  in  Bruce  JIall, 
Milwaukee  Auditorium,  on  the  eve 
of  the  1953  conference.  Mr.  Park 
served  as  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  in  194243. 

Although  he  has  been  active  in 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ences  for  27  years,  two  of  the 
meetings  were  held  by  mail  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  so  the  June  14 
dinner  will  serve  as  a  “silver  ju¬ 
bilee”  occasion  when  Mr.  Park’s 
friends  fete  him.  They  will  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  plaque  and  a  book 
of  testimonial  letters. 

Heading  the  banquet  committee 
is  W.  E.  Gibbons,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  who  will  preside 
as  toastmaster.  E.  M.  Antrim, 
Tribune  business  manager,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  Others  at  the  speakers’  table 
who  will  pay  brief  tribute  to  Mr. 
Park’s  many  years  of  service  to 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department 
include  the  following: 

George  C.  Diggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
ANPA  president;  Vernon  R.  Spi- 
taleri,  manager,  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department;  Walter  Wines, 
retired  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  Les  Griner,  former  ANPA 
chairman,  production  manager, 
Knight  Newspapers:  and  Thomas 
E.  Dunwody,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union. 

The  dinner  committee  includes 
Mr.  Gibbons,  co-chairman;  Levin 
T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Edwin  H.  Evers,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  Les 
Griner;  Charles  D.  Atkins,  Huber 
Ink  Co.,  co-chairman:  William 
Goss,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.; 
Clark  Perkis,  Imperial  Metal  Co., 
and  A1  Shopnitz,  Bingham  Roller 
Co. 
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Executive  Life-Line 


It’s  automatic.  It’s  separate  from  your  regular  switchboard .  No  operator  is  needed. 

You  can  hold  private  individual  discussions  or  group  conferences.  You  can 
connect  to  as  many  as  55  extensions  in  plant  or  office. 

The  handsome  new  select -o-phone  executive  statiox  dials  and  rings  automatically 
at  the  touch  of  a  push  button.  You  need  not  hold  the  button  down.  Both  hands 
are  free  for  other  work.  And,  a  separate  hand-set  gives  complete  privacy  when  desired, 
^ith  only  a  simple  4-wire  connection,  it’s  easy  to  install  or  relocate,  and 
the  executive  station  can  he  added  to  any  existing  select -o-phone  installation. 

Select -O-PIIONE  is  a  product  of  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company,  an  associate  of . 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation.  It’s  another  example  of  the  leadership  in 
research  and  engineering,  resources  and  facilities  of  IT&T  and  its  manufacturing  asswiates. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Bread  Street,  N«w  York  4,  N.  Y. 

For  full  information  on  SEI.K(/r*0-PIIONK,  nrite  to  Kellogg  Snitchboard  &  Siip|»l>  Oompany,  79  ^  .  ^\lonrr>e  Street^  Chicago  3.  Illinois 
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Architect's  model  shows  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin's 
new  four-story  building  with  its  adjoining  two-story  mechanical  plant 


This  New  BULLETIN  Building 

To  House  38  NEW  INTERTYPES 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
ranking  in  advertising  linage  with  the  country’s 
first  ten  newspapers,  has  broken  ground  for  a  big 
new  building.  It  also  has  made  what  is  probably  the 
largest  investment  in  newspaper  equipment  in  the 
world  within  recent  years.  Intertype  has  shared 
substantially  in  this  investment. 

In  December,  1952,  a  battery  of  14  new  Inter¬ 
type®  Mixer  machines  was  installed  to  take  care  of 
the  advertising  composition  of  these  two  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  This  battery  consists  of  ten 
Model  F4  and  four  Model  G4  Intertype  Mixers. 

This  order  for  14  Intertype  Mixers,  the  first 
Intertype  machines  to  go  into  the  Bulletin  plant. 


performed  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  order  for  24  more  Intertype  machines. 
This  second  order  included  four  more  Model  G4’s 
(for  headletter)  and  20  Hi  Speed  news  machines. 
Eighteen  of  these  Hi  Speed  models  carry  three 
magazines  each  and  two  carry  four  magazines  each. 
The  four-magazine  machines  are  used  for  classified 
display  composition. 

When  this  latest  installation  is  completed,  the 
Bulletin  will  have  in  operation  38  new  Intertypes. 
All  Intertypes  are  equipped  with  Six-Mold  Disks; 
20  of  them  have  Quadders,  and  the  18  Mixer  ma¬ 
chines  all  are  equipped  with  Power  Shifts. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Intertype  catalog. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  Brooklyn  1,  NEW  YORK 


quipment  Review  Section 


Page  Width  Cut 
Easily  and  Quietly 

i  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
!''ecently  changed  over  from  using 
i  64-inch  newsprint  roll  to  a  62- 
inch  width,  reducing  its  column 
width  to  11  Vi  picas. 

The  smoothness  of  the  change¬ 
over,  as  put  into  effect  by  Mechan- 
lical  Superintendent  Henry  Lentz, 
was  such  that  very  few  people  ex¬ 
cept  those  directly  concerned  knew 
that  a  change  had  been  made.  In 
fact,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lentz  on  an¬ 
other  Detroit  paper  called  him  up 
about  10  days  after  the  change 
had  been  made  and  asked  when  the 
Free  Press  was  going  to  carry  out 
its  plans.  He  was  very  surprised 
to  be  told  he  had  been  reading 
the  “new  look”  for  more  than  a 
week. 

No  Public  Fuss 

Said  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor 
oMhe  Free  Press:  “The  key  to  our 
winning  a  smooth,  quick  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  new  size,  I  believe,  was 
the  fact  that  we  did  it  with  no  fuss 
or  public  announcement. 

“Our  chief  problem,  as  we  saw 
it,  was  to  avoid  a  squeezed-in  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  met  this  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps,  planned  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  change-over: 

“More  white  space  was  ordered 
in  heads  throughout  the  paper. 

“Reduction  of  cut  sizes  to  pro¬ 
vide  white  space  around  the  art, 
whereas  before  the  art  had  butted 
on  the  column  rules.  This  created 
a  more-open  appearance. 

“Use  of  more  indented  stories 
to  give  an  extra  illusion  of  open¬ 
ness.” 

The  mechanical  preparations 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Lentz. 

“The  Composing  Room  started 
making  the  necessary  adjustments 
four  months  before  the  time  of 
change,”  he  said.  “The  first  work 
was  done  on  the  chases. 

“On  this  new  change  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  machinists  were  giv¬ 
en  a  list  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
A  pattern  was  made.  It  called  for 
seven  holes  in  each  chase.  There 
bad  to  be  one  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chase  to  accommodate  the 
lockup  side  bar;  four  V4-inch  holes 
to  fasten  machine-steel  bar  to  out¬ 
side  bar;  two  holes  for  upper  bol¬ 
ster  place  to  prevent  stereotype 
mats  from  breaking  and  then  four 
holes  were  required  in  the  steel  bar 
placed  inside  the  chase  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  narrower  inside  chase 
width. 

“All  the  parts,  screws,  bolster 
pieces,  side  bars  were  kept  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit  and  numbered  to 
corresjwnd  with  the  chase  number 
to  which  they  were  fitted.  All 
were  stored  until  the  actual  date 


of  change  and  then  easily  put  to¬ 
gether. 

“The  entire  change  on  the  chases 
was  done  by  our  own  machinists 
with  no  extra  time.  The  only  cost 
was  for  the  material.  The  foot- 
sticks  were  cut  with  a  bandsaw  in 
one  night.” 

Advance  Preparation 

The  change  called  for  new  lin¬ 
ers,  11.6  ems  and  23.3  ems.  The 
head  machines  needed  new  mold 
caps.  One  head  machine  without 
a  Mohr  saw  required  a  new  as¬ 
sembler  gauge. 

As  an  example  of  advance 
preparation,  the  radio  programs 
were  changed  to  the  new  size  two 
months  before  the  change-over.  In 
the  Want  Ad  section,  in  a  January 
issue,  the  borders  were  left  off  the 
one-column  display  ads  to  see  if 
there  would  be  any  reaction.  There 
was  none.  Another  such  test  was 
made  in  February  with  similar  re¬ 
sults. 

“So,”  Mr.  Lentz  said,  “we  de¬ 
cided  the  borders  could  be  left 
off  the  one  column  display  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  This  gave  us  the  same 
word  count  on  the  10.3  column  as 
we  had  formerly  had  with  the 
10.6  column,  using  the  borders. 
We  are  now  using  a  10-ems  slug 
with  a  three-point  lead  on  the 
flush  side.  It  is  working  out  well. 
We  changed  the  Classified  over 
two  weeks  before  the  News  side, 
and  we  had  50  per  cent  of  our 
work  done. 

“Charts  were  prepared  indicat¬ 
ing  the  new  column  sizes.  All  ad¬ 
vance-scheduled  advertising  to  be 
handled  after  March  28  was  proc¬ 
essed  on  the  basis  of  the  new  sizes. 

Advertising  Conforms 

“National  advertising  conformed 
to  our  new  size  early  in  January. 
Carryover  or  markover  ads  were 
proofed  up  and  changed  well  in 
advance.  Most  of  this  involved 
little  change  in  the  advertising, 
simply  changing  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  borders  and  stripping  out  a 
little  of  the  inside  detail. 

“One  day  before  the  change- 
over,  the  stock  tables  were  set  in 
the  new  size. 

“After  the  completion  of  the 
editions  on  Thursday  night,  the 
liners  and  mold  caps  were  changed 
on  the  linecasters.  The  parts  for 


all  the  chases  were  assembled  in 
very  short  order.  When  the  men 
came  to  work  Friday  the  machines 
and  make-up  forms  were  all  ready 
and  it  was  just  business  as  usual 
from  there  on. 

“Meanwhile,  we  had  been 
watching  the  inventory  of  news- 
pi  int  very  carefully  as  we  did  not 
want  to  waste  any  of  the  larger- 
size  paper.  On  March  15  we  noti¬ 
fied  our  advertisers  that  the  issue 
of  March  27  would  be  the  last 
printed  under  the  old  size.  Our 
layout  dummies  were  done  over 
to  represent  the  new  size. 

“Because  we  had  alerted  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  engravers  and  all  others 
concerned,  giving  them  printed 
cards  indicating  the  new  measure¬ 
ments,  we  had  no  great  problems. 
The  response  and  co-operation 
from  all  the  advertisers,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  wonderful.” 

Burlinglon  Daily 
In  Enlarged  PlanI 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
has  converted  to  a  two-floor-and- 
basement  plant.  A  fourth-floor 
composing  room  and  a  third-floor 
editorial  room  moved  May  16  to  a 
second  floor  in  an  adjoining  rear 
building — 125  x  50  feet — that  has 
long  housed  press  and  stereotype 
departments  in  the  basement. 

Better  photographic  facilities 
are  included  with  Teletypesetter 
and  proof  departments  in  straight 
line  production.  Flat  casting  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  composing  room.  A 
Big  Chief  metal  furnace  using 
Linotype  metal  handles  all  flat 
casting,  base  casting,  and  Mar- 
gagh  pig  casting. 

A  Comet  replaces  a  Model  8  in 
the  battery  of  TTS  news  machines. 
The  rolling  table  is  in  the  corner 
of  the  composing  room.  A  mat 
chute  to  the  stereo-press  room  re¬ 
places  the  old  form  elevator. 

William  Ginsberg  Associates  of 
New  York  were  consulting  engi¬ 
neers.  Freeman,  French,  Freeman 
of  Burlington  were  architects  of 
the  conversion.  The  composing 
room  equipment,  including  nine 
linecasters,  was  moved  in  eleven 
hours  and  was  in  operation  short¬ 
ly  thereafter. 


New  Plant  Begun 
In  Albuquerque 

Construction  of  a  two-story  and 
basement  publishing  plant  which 
will  house  all  of  the  activities  of 
New  Mexico’s  two  largest  dailies,, 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  is  under 
way. 

The  Austin  Company,  national 
engineering  and  construction  firm, 
is  handling  design  and  construction 
of  the  new  facilities  which  will 
provide  38,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  editorial  offices  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Journal  will 
be  separate  and  apart  from  those 
o'  the  Tribune,  an  evening  paper 
published  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  but  both  papers  will 
hrve  common  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  offices  and  common  publish¬ 
ing  facilities 

In  order  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  paper  storage  capacity  in  the 
basement,  Austin  engineers  have 
provided  for  installation  of  all  the 
heating  and  air-conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  roof  of  the  new  plant 
which  will  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  and  masonry  construction.  It 
has  been  designed  for  expansion 
to  a  full  three-story  height  as  may 
be  required  by  future  growth  of 
the  community. 

Provldeme  Journal 
Enlarges  PlanI 

The  Providence  (R  I.)  Journal 
is  expanding  its  plant  facilities  by 
installing  press  and  reelroom 
equipment  manufactured  by  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  six- 
unit  Wood  Press  will  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  folder  and  two 
color  adaptable  units,  served  by 
pneumatic  tensions,  reels  and  elec- 
trotab  autopasters. 

Automatic  Electrotab  Auto¬ 
pasters  will  also  be  installed  with 
the  Wood  pneumatic  tensions  and 
reels  beneath  existing  units. 

Coronation  Color 
Shol  In  Nashville 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  ran  a  full-color  picture  of  the 
Coronation  procession  across  eight 
columns  on  Page  1,  Thursday 
morning,  June  4.  Mats  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  color  plates 
were  flown  to  Nashville  and  then 
transported  to  the  newspaper  plant 
in  a  sheriff’s  patrol  car.  The  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  in  an  edition  off  the 
press  at  11:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Two  full  pages  of  color  pix  were 
run  on  Sunday. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

More  Room  Given 
Detroit  News  Offices 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  is 
rounding  out  one  major  phase  of 
a  long-term  master  plan  for  ex¬ 
panding  its  plant.  Finishing  touch¬ 
es  are  being  put  on  a  four-floor 
addition  to  the  west  wall  of  the 
News  Building  which  will  add  floor 
space  on  second,  third  and  fourth 
floors. 

Changes  are  expected  to  care  for 
a  five-year  growth  requirement. 

This  building  addition  comes  on 
the  heels  of  the  completion  of  the 
WWJ-TV  Building,  across  the 
street  on  Lafayette  Ave.,  with  its 
new  studios  and  offices  constructed 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

Adding  the  new  section  to  the 
News  Building  presented  many  un¬ 
usual  problems  to  the  construction 
firm  because  the  undershoring  and 
foundation  work  had  to  be  done 
without  disrupting  the  flow  of 
newspapers  in  the  mailing  room. 
Workmen  toiled  under  the  mailing 
room  floor  like  groundhogs,  re¬ 
moving  rock,  clay  and  old  cement 
manually,  a  wheelbarrowful  at  a 
time. 

Next  the  steel  foundation  and 
frame,  the  top  roof  and  the  three 
floors  above  the  mailing  room  had 
to  be  built  over  the  roof  of  the 
garage  and  mailing  room. 

The  photographic  department 
reorganized  its  24-olfice  suite  on 
the  fourth  floor  to  provide  24- 
hour-a-day  picture  coverage  for  the 
editorial  department  plus  work  for 
the  business  office,  radio,  television 
and  promotion 

The  24  offices  of  the  department 
include  14  dark  rooms  two  stu¬ 
dios,  two  stock  rooms,  camera  re¬ 
pair  shop,  chemical  mixing  room, 
locker  room,  negative  file  room,  re¬ 
ception  room  and  the  private  office 
of  Monroe  D.  Stroecker,  director 
of  the  department. 

There  aie  21  photographers  and 
four  non-photographers  on  the 
staff.  All  outside  men  have  new 
Strobo  lights  to  insure  better  qual¬ 
ity  on  outdoor  pictures. 

In  1952  some  55,000  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Of  the  52  color  covers  for 
the  Detroit  News  Pictorial  Maga¬ 
zine,  36  of  them  were  made  by  the 
staff.  With  the  new  modernized 
department  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  more  than  70,000  prints  in 
1953. 

Elliott  Retires 

Charles  Elliott,  66,  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  gift  from  fellow  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail- 
Tribune  upon  his  retirement.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1927  as  a 
printer  and  for  the  last  nine  years 
had  been  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  He  has  been  a  printer  for  5 1 
years. 


Nelson 


Hall 


Nelson,  Hall  Join 
Detroit  News  Team 

Two  new  members  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  mechanical 
team  are  Robert  C.  Nelson,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and  Ever¬ 
ett  Hall,  pressroom  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hall  took  over  his  duties 
last  January,  succeeding  Hugh 
Robb,  who  retired  at  that  time  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News,  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  associated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  and  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News. 

Mr.  Nelson  came  to  the  News 
last  September.  He  received  his 
mechanical  engineering  degree  at 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  and  after  graduation  he  served 
with  the  New  York  News  as  assis¬ 
tant  mechanical  superintendent. 

Linehan  Appointed 
( R  Superintendent 

Appointment  of  Maurice  A. 
Linehan  as  superintendent  of  the 
composing  rooms  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Daily  Eagle  and  Evening 
Tribune  was  announced  by  Irving 
E.  Rogers,  publisher, 

Mr.  Linehan  succeeds  Ambrose 
L.  McLaughlin,  dean  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  employes,  who  requested 
K  be  relieved  of  executive  duties. 

The  new  superintendent  joined 
the  Eagle-Tribune  organization  as 
an  apprentice  in  1911,  following 
his  graduation  from  high  school, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  when  he  was  located  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  newspapers  ever  since. 

Henry  A.  Schueler,  another  vet¬ 
eran  employe,  will  continue  his 
present  duties  as  foreman  of  the 
Eagle  composing  room,  while 
similar  duties  with  the  Tribune 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Linehan. 


Gregg  Honored 

Kenneth  L.  Gregg,  who  has  been 
pressroom  chief  and  production 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  for 
40  years,  was  honored  on  his  70th 
birthday.  Gifts  included  a  con¬ 
tour  chair. 

Color  in  Gold  Hill 

The  Gold  Hill  &  Rogue  River 
(Ore  )  Times  printed  its  first  color 
advertisement  on  May  14. 


Geneva  Times  in 
Modernized  Home 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times  (circ.  10,600)  is  now 
housed  in  a  new,  modern  equip¬ 
ped,  streamlined  plant.  For  Pub¬ 
lisher  G.  B.  Williams,  it  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  vision  of  complete 
news  coverage  and  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  expanding  territory. 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  week¬ 
end  the  entire  plant  was  moved 
tv/o  blocks  to  its  new  location  on 
Genesee  Street,  where  workmen 
had  been  engaged  for  several 
months  in  modernizing  and  ex¬ 
panding  a  building  purchased  from 
Premier  Mills  Corporation.  The 
press-stereo  room,  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  and  the  circulation  department 
are  housed  in  a  concrete  block  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  modernized  building 
with  both  structures  now  blended 
into  one  plant.  One  story  is  now 
occupied.  A  library  and  reference 
room,  a  few  private  offices,  and  a 
lounge  are  planned  for  the  second 
floor. 

During  the  past  five  weeks, 
workmen  have  been  engaged  in 
erecting  a  24-page  Duplex  tubular 
press  purchased  from  the  Rockville 
Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 
The  press  had  been  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  its  new  location  where 
it  was  cleaned  and  all  worn  parts 
completely  replaced.  Frank  Bur¬ 
ger  of  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  supervised  the  final  erection 
work  and  initial  runs. 

Visitors  to  the  Times  plant  now 
enter  a  lobby  and  face  an  informa¬ 
tion  counter  at  the  front  of  the 
business  office  which  occupies  250 
sq.  ft.  and  separates  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  departments. 
These  two  departments  occupy 
about  1,000  sq.  ft.  each. 

The  composing  room  occupies 
about  2,100  sq.  ft.  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  plant  and  rises  the 
full  two-story  height. 

At  the  rear  on  Elm  St.  is  the 
press-stereo  room,  newsprint  stor¬ 
age,  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Two  large  picture  windows 
enable  pedestrians  on  the  street  to 
view  the  press  in  operation. 

Installation  of  the  picture  win¬ 
dows  was  delayed  so  that  heavy 
equipment  could  be  moved  directly 
into  the  building  on  a  tractor- 
trailer. 

Fluorescent  lights  provide  a 
minimum  of  50  foot  candles. 
Acoustical  ceilings  were  installed 
in  the  business,  advertising  and 
editorial  offices. 

An  open  house  is  planned  July 

10. 


Inlertype  Names 
New  Works  Managei 

Appointment  of  John  T. 
as  Works  Manager  of  Inteit)^ 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  has 
announced  by 
Vicepresident  H. 

A.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Roth’s 
background  with 
Intertype  includes 
experience  in 
various  manufac¬ 
turing  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  cor- 
p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n  .  He 
joined  the  Inter- 
type  Toolmaking 
Division  in  1925,  Roth 
advanced  through  the  ranks  to  bt' 
come  production  engineer  duriii 
World  War  II,  and  served  in  thi 
capacity  prior  to  his  present  aj- 
pointment. 

Pal  Taggarl  Heads 
SoulhwesI  School 

Pat  Taggart,  business  manage  | 
of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Trit¬ 
une,  was  re-elected  president  d  1 
the  Southwest  School  of  Prin^  | 
in  Dallas  at  the  annual  meetng 
He  will  serve  his  second  term  a 
president  of  the  non-profit  institu¬ 
tion  owned  and  supported  by  th 
publishers  and  printing  establish¬ 
ment  owners  of  the  Southwest 
Named  vicepresident  was  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  publisher  of  tht 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Robert  L 
Gleason  is  general  manager  of  the 
school.  A  report  by  the  director, 
Ray  Abel,  showed  that  26  students 
had  graduated  during  the  past  year 
and  that  28  students  are  enrolled. 

Laycock  Relires 
As  Head  Pressman 

Kenneth  G.  Laycock  retired 
June  1  as  head  pressman  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader 
Evening  News.  He  is  65. 

For  46  years  he  had  worked  in 
press  rooms  of  newspapers  in  12 
cities.  He  moved  to  Wilkes-Barre 
from  Scranton  in  1925.  He  holds 
patents  on  press  tension  devices. 
A  son,  Gordon,  is  head  pressman 
at  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times. 

Color  Facllllles 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
the  Portland  Oregonian  have  each 
purchased  a  color  plate  pre-regis- 
tcring  machine  manufactured  by 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Coip- 


$65,000  Program  Ideal  Salesman 


The  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
has  installed  the  first  of  two  new 
Intertypes  it  has  purchased  as  part 
of  its  new  $65,000  composing 
room  improvement  program 
planned  for  this  year. 


Harol4  Bishop,  a  former  school 
teacher  and  a  field  director  for 
the  Red  Cross,  has  been  assigned 
as  representative  of  the  Ideal  Roll¬ 
er  &  Manufacturing  Co.  in  the 
Carolinas. 
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says  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Post-Herald 
mechanical  team 


come  from  the  composing  room  in  a  steady  stream 
rather  than  a  rush.  So  we  have  more  time  to  cast 
stereos  right  and  then  put  the  Scan-a-gravings  in 


“Were  very  conscious  of  potential  delays  in  the 
pressroom,”  says  John  Boa  ( right,  above ),  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Post-Herald.  “Scan-a- 
gravings  help  eliminate  some  of  them.  That’s  why 
we  like  these  plastic  engravings. 

“For  instance,  the  composing  room  doesn’t  have 
to  hold  forms  waiting  for  advertising  or  news  cuts. 
When  a  page  is  made  up  it  can  be  stereotyped  right 
away.  Then  the  Scan-a-gravings  can  be  mounted 
after  the  stereo  is  on  the  press.  This  smooths  out  the 
work  and  gets  things  done  faster.” 

Pressroom  Foreman  Gives  His  Reasons 

C.  T.  Beasley  (left,  above),  pressroom  foreman  at 
the  Post-Herald,  has  these  nice  words  to  say  about 
Scan-a-gravings.  “The  time  it  takes  to  mount  Scan- 
a-gravings  on  stereos  is  not  important  because  mats 


“Advertising  cuts  are  no  problem  because  of  the 
even  flow  of  mats  from  the  composing  room.  That 
gives  us  plenty  of  time  to  position  these  Scan-a- 
gravings  properly.  The  advertisers  like  the  quality 
that  direct  printing  provides,  which  makes  any  nec¬ 
essary  extra  effort  worthwhile. 

“Printing  Scan-a-gravings  direct  is  simple  and 
gives  good  quality  reproduction.  We  have  run  lots 
of  Scan-a-gravings  up  to  220,000  impressions  with¬ 
out  showing  signs  of  wear. 

“All  in  all,  it’s  a  good  feeling  to  know  that  these 
plastic  engravings  make  our  work  easier,  and  give 
us  a  paper  with  real  high-quality  illustrations  in  it.” 


#  Scan-a-gravings  are  made  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver,  an 
electronic  machine  for  making  plastic  halftones.  Get  the  full  story 
about  how  this  revolutionary  tool  con  help  solve  some  of  your 
mechanical  problems  by  writing  today  to  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrumant  Corporation,  Syosset,  long  Island,  New  York,  Depart¬ 
ment  lOChSTA. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Core  Casting 
Method  Is  Told 


A  method  for  casting  cored 
type-high  casts  and  cored  base  for 
mounting  11  point  shell  casts  was 
described  to  members  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  Press  Association  by  D.  E. 
Carlsen,  co-inventor  of  the  C  &  S 
Casting  Cores. 

Mr.  Carlsen  said  the  cores  are 
designed  for  use  in  all  standard 
casting  boxes  without  alteration  of 
any  kind. 

Each  one  of  the  cores  is  made 
to  core  one  column.  Two  cores 
are  used  in  two-column  casts, 
three  in  three,  etc. 

Reduced  weight  of  the  cast,  he 
said,  ties  up  less  metal,  makes 


handling  and  sawing  easier  and 
casting  faster,  as  well  as  effecting 
substantial  savings  through  heat¬ 
ing  of  less  metal.  Another  result 
of  the  using  of  less  metal,  Mr.  Carl¬ 
sen  added,  is  greater  accuracy  of 
the  cast  because  of  less  metal 
shrinkage. 

To  make  cored  type-high  casts, 
mats  are  prepared  for  casting  in 
the  usual  manner  except  that  a 
half-inch  tail  is  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mat  to  support  the 
core. 

A  thinner  core  and  bars  of  the 
proper  height  are  also  manufac¬ 
tured,  he  said,  so  that  printers  can 
cast  their  own  cored  base  for 
mounting  shell  casts  in  their  regu¬ 
lar  casting  equipment. 

This  system  was  perfected  by  his 
C  &  S  Company,  Inc.,  at  Grants- 
burg,  Wis.,  in  1951,  he  said,  and 
placed  on  the  market  in  June  of 
1952. 


New  line  oi  oiisei  AJF  Will  Expand 


Presses  Announced 


Douglas  S.  Dougan,  president  of 
Lithoid,  Inc ,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  released  specifications 
for  a  series  of  new  web-fed  offset 
presses  to  be  distributed  by  Lith¬ 
oid. 

The  new  presses  are  built  by 
the  John  Waldron  Corp.  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  new  Trailblazer  presses  are 
available  in  standard  sizes  and  op¬ 
erate  at  speeds  in  excess  of  20,000 
delivered  sheets  per  hour.  Trail- 
blazer  equipment  is  designed  on 
unit  principles  so  that  presses  can 
be  furnished  to  print  from  one  to 
four  colors  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  web.  The  Trailblazer  can  also 
be  furnished  as  a  minimum  basic 
press  to  which  printing  or  special- 
purpose  units  can  be  added  later. 


Research  Program 


/'  IT'S  LIKE  'v, 

^  THROWING 
^  MONEY  \ 
OUT  OF  THE  WINDOW  >L  ^ 


...  to  hove  0  Linotype  or  Intertype 
Machine  without  a  STAR  Quadder 


Dr.  John  O.  Taylor,  formerly 
with  John  O.  Taylor  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  graphic  arts  consultants,  has 
been  named  director  of  research 
for  Amercian  Type  Founders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Louis  C.  Edgar,  ATF  executive 
vicepresident  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  phy¬ 
sicist  of  international  reputation. 
He  earned  his  Ph.D.  degree  with 
his  work  in  optics  and  natural 
color  printing  processes. 

According  to  Mr.  Edgar,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  direct 
ATF  research  activities  coincides  | 
with  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  total  research  approach  of 
American  Type  Founders. 

Dr.  Taylor,  who  has  been  on  a 
consulting  basis  with  the  big  Eliza¬ 
beth  printing  press  manufacturer 
for  the  past  year,  believes  that 
when  color  television  becomes  a 
reality,  the  graphic  arts  will  r^ 
ceive  new  impetus  from  this  new 
medium  of  communication,  and 
new  processes  for  color  printing 
must  and  will  be  ready. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  many  research 
P'ojects  in  process  at  ATF,  many 
of  them  still  deep  in  the  secrecy 
stage.  The  development  of  many 
devices  to  project  electronics  into 
printing  process  is  in  an  advanced 
stage 

Another  advanced  project  on 
v/hich  Dr.  Taylor’s  department  is 
working  is  the  perfection  of  the 
dry  offset  principle  of  printing. 

ATF  has  combined  its  web-fed 
offset  and  rotogravure  divisions, 
formerly  operated  separately  and 
is  moving  into  a  new  plant  which 
will  double  the  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  this  type  of  printing 
equipment.  The  new  plant  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  10-acre  site  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  New  York. 


There  is  no  quadder  on  it  now 

And  if  it  is  a  machine  used  at  least 
20%  of  the  time  on  white  space  com- 
sition  (ads,  heads,  classified,  imprints, 
job  work,  etc.) 


•  Or  if  it  has  a  quadder  which  is  causing 
loss  of  production. 


new 
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the  STAR  Quadder  with  the  tentational 
new  Hydraulic  Actuation 
—  Booth  57  — 

^  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference.  > 
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Lanslon  Appoints 
Development  Aide 


John  Anderson,  typographic  de¬ 
signer  and  printer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  typographic 
development  o  f 
Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine 
Company. 

He  has  been 
typographic  con¬ 
sultant  to  Lan¬ 
ston  for  the  past 
several  years.  In 
his  new  capacity, 
he  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  type 
face  develop¬ 
ment  and  overall  Anderson 
typographic  design. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  had  20  years’ 
experience  in  typography,  printing 
production  and  research  in  type 
face  design.  He  worked  with  and 
studied  under,  Richard  Ellis,  emi¬ 
nent  book  printer. 
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equipment  review 

Press  Ordered 
for  Olympian 

A  rotary  press,  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  colors,  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian.  Announcement  to  this  effect 
was  made  by  S.  A.  Perkins,  pub- 
,  lisher  of  the  Olympian. 

He  also  said  the  Olympian  plant 
at  State  Avenue  East  and  Capital 
Way  will  be  expanded  in  order  to 
!  accommodate  the  new  unit. 

n>e  rotary  press  will  be  built 
to  order  for  the  Daily  Olympian 
by  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Tbe  press  will  represent  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $130,000  when  it  has 
been  built,  shjfiped  to  Olympia, 
and  erected.  T)ie  Goss  Company 
expects  to  comi^te  manufacture 
of  the  press  sometime  in  late  Fall. 

Specifications  call  for  a  six-unff 
tubular  plate  press,  three  decks 
high.  It  will  print  a  24-page  news¬ 
paper  at  the  speed  of  25,000  copies 
per  hour;  nine  times  faster  than 
present  equipment  being  used  in 
the  plant. 

The  building  addition  will  be 
erected  in  the  vacant  space  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Olympia  plant  on  the 
south.  The  building  will  include  a 
pressroom  to  house  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  expanded  facilities  for  exist¬ 
ing  mechanical  equipment,  and 
new  editorial  offices. 

Roy  Keeler  Retires 
kmi  Traditional  Din 

Printers  said  farewell  with  some 
of  the  tools  of  their  trade  to  Roy 
C.  Keeler,  64,  who  retired  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  composing  room  after  44 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

The  clatter  of  1 1 1  machines  was 
stilled  for  30  minutes  as  Mr.  Keiler 
walked  through  the  composing 
room,  bidding  good-‘byes  to  the 
printers  with  whom  he  had  worked. 

There  was  a  din,  though — a  din 
of  ovation  made  by  printers  pound¬ 
ing  on  composing  tables  with  metal 
and  mallets.  This  is  the  traditional 
way  in  which  the  printers  voice 
their  esteem. 

Fred  Brohm,  50,  an  assistant 
composing  room  superintendent 
since  1936,  succeeded  Mr.  Keeler 
as  superintendent. 

Veteran  Retires 

Fifty  years  as  a  printer,  39  of 
them  with  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Evening  Telegram,  have  been 
completed  by  William  J.  Sleeman 
*^'0  has  retired.  Clough  Gates, 
Seneral  manager  of  the  daily,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  watch,  and  from 
fellw  employes,  luggage  and  a 
fishing  outfit  at  a  party  marking 
fiis  retirement. 
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Allanlit  City  Press 
Names  (R  Chief 

John  C.  Beale,  of  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  composing  room 
superintendent  of 
the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press,  it 
was  announced  by 
Herbert  G.  Tay¬ 
lor,  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Beale  has 
been  in  the  news- 
paper  business 
since  1924,  work¬ 
ing  on  numerous 
Beale  newspapers  from 
small  to  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  including  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  News,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  and  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Mews. 

Newsprint  Storage 
For  Ibrtford  Times 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 
having  a  one-story  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment  block  warehouse  especially 
designed  for  storage  of  newsprint 
built  in  the  Windsor  St.  freight 
yards.  The  140  by  72  ft.  build¬ 
ing,  expected  to  be  completed  in 
•August,  will  provide  the  Gannett 
afternoon  daily  with  storage  space 
for  60  carloads  of  paper,  a  six- 
weeks’  supply,  according  to  Jo- 
.^eph  Woods,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  space  permits  utility  in  han¬ 
dling  the  three-quarter  ton  rolls 
so  that  the  supply  can  be  rotated 
on  a  first-in,  first-out  basis.  Ceil¬ 
ing  height — 20  ft.  from  floor  to 
steel  trusses — 'permits  storage  in 
three  rows. 

Marking  in  Color 

Eastern  Newspaper  Supply,  Inc., 
announces  Ad-Marker  as  a  simple, 
convenient  method  to  identify  live 
or  dated  ads  through  color  mark¬ 
ing.  Ad-Marker  is  a  non-pigment- 
eJ  liquid  which  can  be  brushed  or 
sprayed  on  all  type  matter  and 
plates,  and  is  rapid  drying. 
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RITIERICnn  STEEL 
CHRSE  CO 


for  June  13,  1953 


Ihere  is  a  theory  that  a  man  who  specializes  in  mouse¬ 
traps  will  build  better  mousetraps  than  one  who  makes 
merely  wood  or  metal  products.  This  is  the  narrow  view  of 
the  self-conscious  specialist. 

Others  say,  “Specialists  are  those  who  know  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.”  which  invites  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  specialist  of  all  must  be  he  who  knows 
everything  about  nothing. 

Federated  believes  that  the  hundreds  of  products  of 
non-ferrous  origin  have  a  basic  family  resemblance,  and 
that  the  more  we  know  about  all.  the  more  we  know  about 
each.  Thus  lead  is  found  with  silver  and  antimony,  and 
copper  and  tin  are  found  with  iron.  These  various  elements 
and  others  must  be  separated  and  refined,  or  in  some  cases, 
discarded.  Then,  re-combined  in  different  ways,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  non-ferrous  ingredients,  they 
make  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  ingot;  solders  and  type 
metals;  die  casting  alloys,  lead  products  and  bearing 
metals;  anodes  for  plating  and  for  cathodic  protection. 

Federated’s  competent  organization  of  scientists  and 
technicians,  and  its  widespread  field  force  of  ser\  icemen 
are  unified  under  the  central  policy  of  producing  quality 
products  and  making  these  products  most  useful  to  every 
Federated  customer  from  the  one-man  shop  to  the  largest 
plant  in  the  country. 

We  count  it  an  advantage  to  our  customers  that 
Federated’s  organization  is  big  enough  to  specialize  in 
quality  control  and  service  from  the  depths  of  the  mine 
to  the  user’s  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Federated 
is  known  as  “Headquarters  for  Non-ferrous  Metals.” 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

I*  CiMdo.  Mttols  Canado,  LM.,  Taraatt,  Mantraal 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brasses  and  Bronzes  •  Anodes 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  ar  d  Lead  Products  •  .folders  •  Type  Metals 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  Mat  Dryer 
Has  Advantages 

The  Vac-O-Blast  is  a  new  stereo¬ 
typing  machine  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  improve,  speed  up  and 
simplify  the  processing  of  news¬ 
paper  mats  between  the  molding 
and  casting  operations. 

Charles  Fritschi,  manager  of  the 
stereo  and  electrotype  machinery 
department  of  Parsons  &  Whitte- 
more,  Inc.,  enumerated  some  ot 
its  advantages,  as  follows: 

1.  //  Provides  Air  Blast  and  Os¬ 
cillating  Suction  —  Unlike  other 
systems  using  vacuum  for  forming 
the  mat,  the  Vac-O-Blast  com¬ 
bines  and  complements  vacuum¬ 
forming  with  forced  air  circulation 
past  the  face  of  the  mat  to  get 
rid  of  the  water  vapor  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed. 

The  Vac-O-Blast  first  applies 
vacuum  of  V2  inch  mercury  at  the 
back  of  the  mat  for  a  pre-deter- 
mined  pre-shrinkage  period.  Then, 
it  alternately  applies  vacuum  in¬ 
creasing  from  2  to  5  inches  mer¬ 
cury  in  periods  increasing  from  5 
t-  9  seconds  each.  At  the  end  of 
the  cycle,  the  Vac-O-Blast  auto¬ 
matically  ejects  the  dried  mat  on- 
ta  the  loading  apron. 

2.  It  Eliminates  Buckles  —  The 
intermittent  2  to  5  inch  vacuum 
periods  eliminate  buckles  and 
other  mat  face  distortions  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  molding  opera¬ 
tion,  form  the  mat  to  precise  cast¬ 
ing  radius,  and  assist  the  moisture 
in  the  mat  in  overcoming  the  cap¬ 
illaries  of  the  fibres. 

3.  It  Eliminates  Separate  Pre- 
Shrink  Dryer  —  The  intermitten 
*/2  inch  vacuum  periods  relieve  the 
internal  stresses  in  the  mat  fibres 
produced  during  the  2  to  5  inch 
vacuum  periods,  thereby  permit¬ 
ting  the  mat  to  shrink  to  the  same 
extent  as  by  the  use  of  a  separate 
pre-shrink  dryer. 

4.  It  Eliminates  Loss  of  Impres¬ 
sion  Depth — By  making  diffusion 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of 
the  mat  commensurate  with  evapo¬ 


ration  from  the  surface,  the  Vac- 
O-Blast  has  solved  the  problern  of 
drying  and  forming  high-shrink¬ 
age  newspaper  mats  without  loss 
of  depth  and  sharpness  in  the  im- 
piession. 

5.  It  Eliminates  Concaves,  Dis¬ 
tortions  and  Rough  Face  —  The 
different  makes  of  newspaper  mats 
(flongs)  have  fibrous  structures  of 
varying  density  which  is  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  their  rate  of  drying. 
Besides,  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  density  between  the 
compressed  or  face  areas  and  the 
noncompressed  or  space  areas  of 
each  individual  mat. 

Since  fibre  density  controls  the 
rate  at  which  diffusion  can  safely 
take  place,  the  Vac-O-Blast  heats 
the  compressed  areas  of  the  mat 
by  conduction  plus  convection  and 
the  noncompressed  areas  by  con¬ 
vection  only. 

By  thus  equalizing  the  rates  at 
which  the  face  and  space  areas  of 
the  mat  give  up  their  moisture, 
the  Vac-O-Blast  eliminates  con¬ 
caves  and  distortions  in  the  face 
of  the  mat  due  to  uneven  drying, 

6.  It  Controls  Shrinkage  and 
Saves  Linage  —  The  Vac-O-Blast 
produces  in  one  operation  any 
desired  final  shrinkage  up  to  I'/g 
inches  in  the  width  of  the  page 
without  loss  of  depth  and  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  mat. 

The  timing  selector  shortens  the 
low-vacuum  periods  and  length¬ 
ens  the  high-vacuum  period  with¬ 
out  changing  the  overall  timing 
cycle,  so  that  open-page  mats  and 
solid-page  mats  are  all  dried  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

Mechanical  Features 

The  top  of  the  vacuum  chamber 
consists  of  a  concave  aluminum 
plate  grooved  and  drilled  to  per¬ 
mit  adequate  air  passage  and  uni¬ 
formly  heated  by  curved  strip 
heaters  firmly  clamped  thereto. 
The  bottom  of  the  vacuum  cham¬ 
ber  is  connected  by  piping  to  the 
vacuum  pump  and  relief  valve. 

The  drying  drum  houses  a  12" 
diameter  horizontal  four-blade  fan 
running  in  ball-bearings  and  belt- 
driven  from  the  vacuum  pump 
motor.  Finned  heating  units  are 
mounted  inside  the  top  half  of  the 
drum  for  the  purpose  of  heating 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

Architects  &  Engineers 

Designers  of  Newspaper  Plants 
MOVING 
to  new  offices 
at 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  HI. 


the  air  which  the  fan  circulates  at 
high  velocity  past  the  heaters  and 
the  face  of  the  mat. 

Adjustable  vents  on  the  sides 
of  the  drying  drum  permit  regu¬ 
lating  the  volume  of  partially 
saturated  hot  air  exhausted  from 
the  drum  and  the  corresponding 
volume  of  fresh  air  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  drum  through  the  fan  bear¬ 
ing  supports. 

The  matrix  holder  shell  is  made 
of  perforated  stainless  steel,  curved 
to  fit  the  concave  heating  plate 
which  covers  the  vacuum  cham¬ 
ber.  The  perforated  area  of  the 
shell  corresponds  with  the  type 
a'ea  of  the  mats  to  be  processed. 

The  bolster  follow-up  bars  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  mat  holder 
shell.  They  automatically  engage 
the  straight  edges  of  the  mat  upon 
insertion  into  the  dryer,  and  dis¬ 
engage  the.  mat  upon  ejection 
t’lerefrom. 

A  concave  apron  at  the  front  of 
the  Vac-O-Blast  supports  the  mat 
holder  shell  when  the  latter  is 
ready  to  receive  or  deliver  a  mat. 


Keller  Heads  Hew 


FlinI  Ink  Division 


Iowa  Group  Eleds 


Nilles  New  Head 


Of  Rapid  Roller 


i(olor 


Technical  sales  and  service  of 
rotogravure  and  flexographic  inks 
produced  by 
Howard  Flint  Ink 
Company  are  now 
under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Matthew 
E.  Keller. 

Mr.  Keller  is  a 
native  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  where 
his  family  operat¬ 
ed  a  varnish  and 
color  factory  for 
many  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Keller 
Notre  Dame  University. 

During  the  past  war,  Mr.  Keller 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in 
both  Europe  and  South  Pacific 
areas.  While  in  the  .service,  he 
helped  to  perfect  the  “G”  suit  now 
used  by  pilots  of  jet  aircraft. 


Burger  with  Goss 


Bernard  P.  Nilles,  formerly  vi»l 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  h«| 
been  named  president  of  the  fepijf 
Roller  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  succeeding 
the  late  David  M. 

Rapport,  founder 
of  Rapid  Roller. 

A  native  of 
Chicago,  Mr. 

Nilles  learned  the 
printing  trade 
while  still  going 
to  high  school, 
later  graduating 
from  Northwest- 
e  r  n  University’s 
School  of  Commerce, 
the  Rapid  Roller  Company  in  1921 1 
as  accountant  and  office  manager.  I 

As  business  expanded  and  the  I 
company  started  manufacture  of  | 
rubber  rollers  and  later  on  litho¬ 
graphic  offset  blankets,  Mr.  Nilles 
was  appointed  sales  manager.  He 
became  vicepresident  in  1949. 
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Delaney,  Vilardi 
On  Huber  Sales  Stall 


Robert  Delaney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Ohio  sales  representative 
for  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation’s  Inl 
Division,  and  Jerry  Vilardi,  sales 
representative  for  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Louis  A.  Lara,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Both  Mt.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Vfl- 
ardi  will  work  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  Schirmer,  Central  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Manager,  with  offices 
in  Chicago. 

Previous  to  joining  Huber,  Mr. 
Delaney  served  as  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  with  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald 
News.  Mr.  Vilardi  joined  Huber 
in  19.S0. 


Move  in  Welland 


R.  H.  Murphy,  composing  room 
foreman  for  the  Waterloo  Daily 
Courier,  was  named  president  of 
the  Iowa  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Association.  Bert  DuSold,  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette,  was  elected 
first  vicopresident;  Leo  Sullivan, 
Marshalltown  Times  -  Republican, 
second  vicepresident,  and  Paul 
Kamler,  Clinton  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


The  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribm 
will  move  early  in  1954  from  Hs 
present  building  on  King  St.  to 
larger  premises  on  East  Main  St, 
President  Roy  H.  Thomson  of  the 
Thomson  Co.  Ltd.  publisher,  has 
announced.  The  new  location,  now 
occupied  by  an  auto-sales  concern, 
will  provide  more  than  doubled 
floor  space.  Press  capacity  also 
will  be  increased. 


Rice  Promoted 


C.  S.  Reilly,  Vicepresidcnt-Sales, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  W.  (Neil)  Burger  to  the 
sales  department  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company.  Mr. 
Burger,  formerly  with  the  Cline 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
New  York  territory. 
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The  promotion  of  Morris  W. 
Rice  to  sales  representative  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Territory  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Matrix  Contrast 
Corporation.  He  has  been  repr^ 
sentative  for  the  company  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  since  his  release  from 
the  Air  Corps  in  1947.  He  wiU 
make  his  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  will  cover  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 
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rauiPMEWT  REVIEW  Bj(|deii  Retires 


From  Kentucky  Deity 

Walter  Riddell,  foreman  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  veteran  of  50  years 
in  the  newspaper  business,  retired 
April  9.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  Kentucky  Gazette. 

William  Clark,  Jr.,  another  vet¬ 
eran  in  the  Herald  composing 
room  and  who  has  been  assistant 
foreman  for  a  number  of  years, 
succeeds  him. 

Apprentice  (iub 

A  unique  Graphic  Arts  Club, 
the  members  being  apprentices 
only,  has  been  formed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator.  The  meetings 
are  addressed  by  skilled  craftsmen 
from  all  departments  of  the  paper, 
including  editorial  room  heads. 


Color  Decks  Added 
By  Milwaukee  Journal 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
is  installing  new  overhead  decks 
for  extra  color  units  on  four  black- 
Hne  presses  which  are  being 
changed  over  to  accommodate  col¬ 
or  decks.  This  operation  is  being 
handled  one  press  at  a  time  and 
the  installation  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  August. 

During  the  remodeling  period, 
virtually  all  deadlines  for  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  have  been 
pushed  ahead  from  15  minutes  to 
one-half  hour. 

Oregon  Daily  Plans 
For  New  Building 

Plans  for  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  house  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ralph  R.  Cronise,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Glenn  Jackson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Democrat  -  Herald 
Publishing  Company. 

The  newspaper  has  purchased 
nearly  17,50Q  .square  feet  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  building,  which  is 
planned  as  a  one-story  affair. 

Ideal  Transfers 

E.  B.  EJavis,  vicepresident  of 
Ideal  Roller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  Arthur  M.  Bean  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  lo¬ 
cated  at  1123  Washington  St.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Murphy,  discharged  from 
military  duty,  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  sales  force 
and  will  handle  northern  Illinois 
and  part  of  Chicago. 

Beaver  With  Ideal 

Promotion  of  a  flame-resistant 
newspaper  roller  has  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  Claude  R.  Beaver 
to  the  new  Atlanta  sales  branch 
of  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  Mr.  Beaver  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  both  rotary  and  flat  bed 
presses  and  formerly  sold  print¬ 
ing  machinery  throughout  the 
southeastern  states. 

Butcher  Is  Foreman 

Raymond  A.  Butcher  has  been 
named  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

Chronicle,  it  is  announced  by 
Fred  E.  Gross,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  He  joined  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1927  and  has  been  copy 
cutter  for  12  years. 

Heads  Babcock  Co. 

Charles  W.  Ginsberg,  who  has 
held  executive  positions  with  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  and  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  has  been  named  president  of 
Babcock  Printing  Press  Corp.  of 
Canton,  O, 
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Reelroom  Equipment 

A  major  program  of  production 
facilities  at  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
the  New  York  News  includes  eight 
reels,  automatic  autopasters  and 
tensions  manufactured  by  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Longer  Columns 

The  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  has 
increased  the  length  of  its  col¬ 
umns  from  20  to  20Vi  inches.  The 
longer  column  was  made  possible 
by  changing  the  style  of  page 
headrule. 


California  Weekly 
Occupies  New  Plant 

More  than  500  persons  attended 
the  recent  openhouse  in  the  new 
$25,000  plant  of  Antelope  Valley 
Press  in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  where 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  is  developing 
a  flight  testing  center  for  jet  air¬ 
craft. 

Charles  Colby  is  publisher  of 
the  weekly  which  had  20  staff 
members  and  correspondents  on 
hand  to  welcome  guests.  The  new 
plant  has  floor  area  of  3,800 
square  feet.  New  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  Model  E.  Duplex  press. 


ns  lor  Weekly 


William  D.  Weigand,  foreman 
of  composing  room  of  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  has  received 
a  30-year  diamond  for  his  service 
pin. 


A  Teletypesetter  unit  and  per¬ 
forator  went  into  operation  at  the 
Atwood  (Kan.)  Citizen-Patriot 
early  in  February. 


Ludlow  Spaces 

4  handful. . .  or  tons  of  spaces  and  quads 

Use  of  the  Ludlow  eliminates  a  problem  which  is  a  major  handicap 
in  single  type  composition— that  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  spaces 
and  quads  for  all  possible  needs.  With  single  types  there  must  be 
material  for  every  point  size  in  use,  calling  for  extensive  plant  manu¬ 
facture  and  storage  or  large  outside  purchases.  Even  then  type  cases 
or  storage  units  frequently  become  depleted. 

In  contrast,  the  Ludlow  compositor  has  plenty  of  spaces  and  quads 
available.  The  handful  illustrated  above  takes  care  of  all  roman  sizes 
up  to  and  including  48-point,  with  other  sets  for  italic  faces,  or  for 
larger  (X)int  sizes.  A  single  small  drawer  of  Ludlow  spacing  matrices 
equals  tons  of  spaces  and  quads  in  the  cases  or  in  reserve  supply. 

As  Ludlow  spaces  and  quads  are  returned  to  the  case  along  with 
typeface  matrices,  compositors  never  run  out  of  material.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  distinctive  advantages  of  Ludlow  operation. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Rediant  family 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Personnel  Program  Is  Intensified 
In  Effort  to  Pierce  an  'Iron  Curtain' 


By  Joyce  A.  Swan 

General  Manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


How  would  a  missed  heartbeat 
change  your  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions? 

Have  you  sat  down  in  your  of¬ 
fice  some  time  and  tried  to  figure 
out  what  you  would  do  if  your  de¬ 
partment  heads  didn’t  come  to 
work  the  next  morning;  if,  through 
some  awful  quirk  of  fate,  the 
hearts  of  each  stopped  beating 
during  the  night? 

It’s  a  depressing  task  but  if  you 
■want  a  disturbing,  perhaps  shak¬ 
ing  job,  assign  it  to  yourself  and 
try  to  decide -who  on  yonr  staff 
would  be  picked  as  replacements, 
who  is  trained  and  ready  to  take 
on  more  responsibility. 

Here  are  some  other  questions. 

1.  How  do  we  recruit  new  em¬ 
ployes?  Excluding  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  journeymen,  do  we  have 
planned  recruiting  programs  or  do 
we  lose  the  ablest  of  high  school, 
business  college  or  university  grad¬ 
uates  each  year  to  other  industries 
because  they  go  after  them,  out¬ 
line  opportunities,  pay  a  premium 
if  necessary  for  brains  and  poten¬ 
tial  performance? 

2.  Even  though  contracts  may 
provide  equal  rights  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  mechanical  unions  to 
recruit  and  train  apprentices,  does 
management  leave  it  entirely  up 
to  the  unions? 

Apprentice  Program 

Maybe  it  won't  work,  but  we’re 
experimenting  in  Minneapolis  with 
a  “Know  Your  Newspaper”  pro¬ 
gram  of  1 1  meetings  attended  by 
ail  new  staff  members  including  all 
apprentices.  This  idea,  along  with 
a  plan  for  having  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  interview  and  test  ap- 
p.’'entice  applicants,  was  discussed 
in  advance  with  the  union  stew¬ 
ards  and  chapel  chairman.  They 
got  behind  it  100  percent.  Older 


employes  are  now  asking  if  a 
“Know  Your  Newspaper”  series 
will  be  available  for  them. 

3.  Does  somebody  make  sure 
new  employes  know  the  ropes,  un¬ 
derstand  policies,  job  benefits, 
plant  rules,  how  to  get  started  on 
the  job? 

We  conducted  a  poll  of  Star 
and  Tribune  employes  last  fall  and 
found  that  only  one  in  three 
thought  his  day-by-day  duties  and 
responsibilities  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  to  him. 

4.  Does  anyone  talk  with  old 
employes  about  their  work,  let 
them  know  how  they  are  doing 
and  what  their  chances  are  for  the 
future? 

In  the  same  poll,  nearly  half 
our  employes  said  nobody  had 
ever  talked  with  them  along  this 
line. 

The  news  department  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  planned  interview  pro¬ 
gram  during  which  editors  and 
supervisors  will  talk  with  every 
member  of  the  department.  The 
same  thing  has  been  done  in  the 
circulation,  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

5.  Do  we  try  to  break  through 
the  iron  curtain  that  usually  sur¬ 
rounds  individual  newspaper  de¬ 
partments  so  promising  new  em¬ 
ployes  and  supervisors  know  from 
first  hand  experience  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  produced? 

In  Minneapolis  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  job  rotation 
piogram  that  takes  several  em¬ 
ployes  into  nearly  all  departments. 
One  very  helpful  part  of  the  pro- 
gtam  is  the  plan  of  having  men 
spend  six  to  eight  weeks  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  smaller 
Upper  Midwest  dailies  where  they 
learn  production  methods  much 
easier  than  is  possible  in  the  com- 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 

have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  for  your 
newspaper  presses  ore  unsurpassed  for 
printing  brilliant  halftones  and 
sparkling  classifieds. 

In  addition  they  ore  flame-resistant 
and  self  extinguishing  in  case  of  fire. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MAI\IUFACTURI1VG  CD. 


HUMTINOrON  PACK,  CAL  CMICAOO  C,  lUINOIS  LONG  ISIANO  Om.  N.  Y. 
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plex,  big  and  sometimes  harassed 
atmosphere  of  metropolitan  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

6.  Although  technical  skill  is 
essential  in  many  departments,  is 
that  the  No.  1  quality  in  selecting 
executvies? 

Or  do  we  recognize  that  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  executive’s  time 
should  be  spent  in  training  and  de¬ 
veloping  manpower,  that  handling 
people  counts  for  more  than  tech¬ 
nical  skill? 

Do  we  try  to  teach  supervisors 
how  to  handle  people  or  take  it 
for  granted  they  know  even  the 
simple  rules  for  getting  people  to 
work  for  them  willingly  and  ef¬ 
fectively? 

In  all  the  newspaper  employe 
polls  I  have  seen,  the  caliber  of 
supervision  is  roundly  lambasted 
by  a  good  many  employes  .  .  ,  not 
the  majority  but  enough  to  cause 
concern.  Some  of  this  is  natural 
griping,  the  remainder  is  probably 
caused  by  poor  supervision. 

Attitude  of  mind  must  be  built 
by  executives  and  supervisors. 

7.  Do  employes  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  know  they  have  op¬ 
portunities  to  get  ahead  if  they 
cut  the  mustard? 

Chance  for  Promotion 

Newspaper  employe  polls  show 
that  a  minority  think  they  have  a 
chance  for  promotions. 

About  one  out  of  five  also  thinks 
he  can  get  ahead  only  by  luck  or 
pull. 

8.  Are  we  keeping  up  with  other 
industries  in  finding  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  for  executives 
who  see  taxes  eating  up  most  of 
their  salary  increases? 

Many  firms  in  other  industries 
have  developed  stock  option  plans, 
deferred  income  programs,  liberal 
executive  pensions  which  help  hold 
executives  against  competitive  bid¬ 
ding. 

9.  Do  we  “get  the  word”  to  em¬ 
ployes? 

“Communications”  seems  to  be 
the  technical  term.  “Communica¬ 
tions  up  and  down”  gets  more  tech¬ 
nical. 

It’s  simpler  if  it  merely  means 
having  everybody  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.  Polls  indicate  some  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  a  good  iob,  others 
let  the  grapevine  do  the  work  for 
them. 

10.  Do  we  depend  on  trained 
personnel  people  to  help  us  with 
our  problems? 

Many  newspapers  think  they 
can’t  afford  a  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  or  somebody  spending  all  or 
most  of  his  time  on  personnel 
problems.  Others  think  they  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  those  services. 

11.  Here  is  a  question  direct 
from  our  own  employe  poll  and 
it  may  be  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  all. 

Quality  of  Coffee 

What  do  you  think  about  the 
coffee  in  the  cafeteria? 

4%  it’s  awful. 

14%  it’s  too  strong. 

16%  it’s  too  weak. 

45%  it’s  about  right. 

EDITOR  & 


industried  Relations 

This  digest  of  a  recent  talk 
by  Mr.  Swan  is  presented  as 
background  for  the  Industrial 
Relations  session  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference. 


Two  things  ought  to  be  said  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  like  these. 

First,  it  would  be  unfair  to  leavt 
the  impression  that  the  employt 
polls  have  turned  up  nothing  bot 
negative  reactions.  All  1  have  seen 
also  contain  positive  and  favorable 
information. 

In  our  own  survey,  for  example: 

. . .  Morale  was  considered  to  bt 
good.  Nine  out  of  ten  beUm 
it  as  good  or  better  than  a 
other  firms  in  Minneapolis. 

. . .  Most  employes  think  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  papers  is  improvbif. 

. . .  Three  out  of  four  say  thij 
would  choose  the  Star  tai 
Tribune  as  a  place  to  work  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again. 

. . .  Polls  conducted  by  other  pa¬ 
pers  show  many  positive  ax^ 
encouraging  attitudes  and  opin¬ 
ions. 

Second,  nobody  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  believe  the  newspaper 
business  can  find  the  answers  to 
all  personnel  ills  if  programs  suj- 
gested  by  the  questions  asked  earli¬ 
er  were  in  full  effect. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  wt 
are  going  to  continue  and  intensi¬ 
fy  our  own  personnel  programs  in¬ 
stead  of  curtailing  them. 

When  Chips  Are  Down 
In  the  first  place,  1  think  we 
hi-ve  failed  to  give  supervisors  of 
our  production  departments  the 
training  for  their  jobs  they  ought 
to  have.  That  failure  always  cre¬ 
ates  problems  in  negotiations. 

Secondly,  1  think  we  have  failed 
over  the  years  to  give  our  union 
apprentices  and  journeymen  an 
opportunity  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  their  responsibiltiies  to  each 
other  and  the  whole  organization 
in  publishing  a  newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  taught  well  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  their  unions. 

Eight,  nine,  ten  or  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  journeymen  may  have 
the  warmest  and  friendliest  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  its  management 
and  its  policies. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down  in 
contract  negotiations,  most  union 
members  value  the  goodwill  of 
their  union  leaders  and  the  men 
who  work  alongside  them  more 
than  they  value  their  relations  with 
the  newspaper  that  employs  them. 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  iron 
curtain  between  normal  day  by 
day  attitude  of  union  members 
and  their  attitude  when  a  decision 
must  be  made  between  going  along 
v/ith  their  union  or  bucking  what 
they  may  privately  consider  irre¬ 
sponsible  action. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  pierce 
that  iron  curtain. 
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The  key  is 
locked  inside 


Tlie  clear,  sparkling  liquid 
flowing  into  the  bell-shaped 
gadget  has  just  become 
wliiskey.  Previously,  it  was 
a  bubbling  mixture  of  grain 
and  water  and  yeast.  Then 
distilling  turned  it  into  a 
useful,  enjoyable  product. 

Now  the  whiskey  is  ready 
to  be  barreled  for  aging. 
But  first,  a  Schenley  master 
distiller  will  check  its  proof 
minutely.  lie  will  follow  it 
through  a  series  of  strict 
tests  in  the  laboratory. 

For  this  distillate  holds 
the  key  to  Schenley  quality: 
only  the  finest  whiskey  ever 
comes  out  of  a  Schenley  bar¬ 
rel,  because  only  the  finest 
goes  in. 

It  would  take  a  book*  to 
tell  you  about  the  complete 
network  of  quality  controls 
which  guards  Schenley  whis¬ 
kies.  Guards  their  goodness 
from  the  time  the  grain  is 
grown  till,  years  later,  the 
whiskey  is  in  your  glass. 
That’s  Schenley’s  way  of 
bringing  you  the  utmost  en¬ 
joyment  in  every  drop  of 
every  drink.  Owss 


*We  have  a  book — fresh  off  the  press  t 
Tells  the  fasrinating  story  of  whiskey 
making... things  you  should  know 
when  buying  whiskey.  For  your  free 
copy  where  state  laws  permit,  write 
to  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  Dept.  14, 
P.  O.  Bo*  331,  New  York  46,  N.  Y. 


SCHENLEY 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 


*  Nature’s 
uiii^^irried  goodness 


Community  TV 

continued  from  page  7 

delicate  zone  for  the  operating 
company.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
have  been  claiming  the  $125  as  a 
contribution  to  capital,  therefore 
non-taxable.  No  one  yet  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  tax  court  ruling  and  no 
one  wants  to  initiate  such  a  case. 
By  this  system  of  accounting  it  is 
possible  for  the  service  company 
to  repay  its  capital  investment 
within  the  first  nine  months. 

The  Williamsport  system  had 
1 ,468  subscribers  as  of  last  week. 
The  operations  center  cost  $31,000, 
of  which  $7,000  was  for  the  an¬ 
tenna. 

All  of  the  current  systems  to¬ 
gether  have  about  100,000  sub¬ 
scriber  connections. 

About  $1  of  the  monthly  charge 
is  paid  out  to  the  utility  company 
whose  poles  are  used.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  community  antenna  is 
largely  automatic,  and  only  a  few 
maintenance  and  service  employes 
are  required.  It’s  rare,  too,  for  an 
antenna  company  to  employ  sales¬ 
men,  since  most  of  this  job  is  done 


by  local  retailers  of  TV  sets  who 
also  arrange  financing  of  the  hook¬ 
up  charge.  Billings  and  collections 
are  a  simple  office  operation.  Ser¬ 
vice  can  be  cut  off  easily. 

When  seven-channel  service  is 
provided  the  monthly  fee  will 
probably  rise  to  $5,  Mr.  Shapp 
figures.  Subscribers  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  community  an¬ 
tenna  brings  in  a  program  from  a 
UHF  station.  The  master  antenna 
center  merely  converts  the  ultra¬ 
high-frequency  to  an  unused  VHF 
channel  and  no  converter  is  then 
necessary  on  the  individual  set. 

Regulatory  Problems 

Already  laws  are  being  revised 
in  some  states  to  describe  the  com¬ 
munity  antenna  companies  as  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  bring  them  under 
seme  form  of  regulation.  But  this 
has  also  divided  the  lawyers,  since 
some  experts  classify  the  antenna 
companies  as  being  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  state  control.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Governor  just  recently 
signed  a  statute  which  grants  the 
antenna  companies  of  that  state 
the  full  protection  of  the  utility 
laws  insofar  as  wire-tapping  or 


Dootlegging  of  service  is  concerned. 

An  arm  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  has  given  its 
blessing  to  the  community  antenna 
systems  in  a  report  which  laid  low 
the  early  fears  that  they  would  re¬ 
tard  the  development  of  local 
broadcasting.  The  pattern  being 
developed  slowly  is  one  of  imme¬ 
diate  liaison  between  the  antenna 
company  and  the  new  station  op¬ 
erators;  it  offers  him  a  readymade 
audience  if  he  is  willing  to  permit 
his  signal  to  be  distributed  that 
way. 

There  is  one  example  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  town  which  is  cited  as  an 
unusual  one.  The  newcomer  in 
LIHF  telecasting  declined  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  community  antenna 
system,  and,  being  affiliated  with  a 
newspaper,  it  put  down  a  heavy 
barrage  of  promotion.  This  slowed 
down  the  rate  of  antenna  hookups 
considerably,  but  there  was  public 
confusion  when  few  set-owners 
found  they  were  able  to  get  the 
UHF  signal.  They  didn’t  have  sets 
equipped  with  converters.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  the  station  own¬ 
er  and  the  antenna  company 
agreed  to  work  in  unison,  and  sys¬ 
tem  subscribers  increased. 


System  promoters  don’t  strts 
one  point  in  newspaper  relatioc 
ships,  but  they  count  on  publisher 
seeing  the  obvious:  to  wit,  if  led 
reception  of  TV  programs  from 
afar  is  good  at  a  reasonable  cos. 
there  is  not  such  pressure  of  public 
demand  for  local  station  service 
Hence,  local  advertising  dollan 
which  would  be  tapped  to  suppon 
the  community  outlet  remain  avail 
able  for  newspaper  space. 

Local  Commercials 

Those  antenna  service  compa¬ 
nies  which  attempt  to  provide  local 
programs  or  cut  out  network  ad¬ 
vertising  and  substitute  local  at- 
nouncements,  at  a  price,  are  the 
ones  who  will  undoubtedly  briiif 
the  community  systems  under  clos¬ 
er  scrutiny  by  regulatory  bodies 
and  also  impair  relationships  witk 
the  telecasters.  Some,  too,  have 
been  toying  with  plans  for  presem 
ing  movies  on  their  own. 

Maintenance  of  good  public  re 
lations  has  been  made  the  chief 
concern  of  the  National  Commu¬ 
nity  Television  Association.  The 
immediate  past  president,  Martia 
F.  Malarkey,  Jr.,  of  Pottsville,  Pa. 
has  emphasized  to  the  membenhip 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


You  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  approximate  location  of  your  address.  YOU  CAN  LIMIT  replies  to  your  keyed 
ads  to  those  definitely  interested  in  your  locality,  SAVING  time  and  unnecessary  correspondence  for  you! 

TO  FIND  HELP  — SELL  EQUIPMENT  —  PUBLICATIONS,  ETC. 

Designate  your  chart  area  in  your  ad  copy.  Suggested  phrase: "Located  Chart  Area  f4.” 

TO  FIND  A  JOB:  YOU  can  state  your  area  preferences  in  your  SITUATIONS  WANTED  ADS. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #3,”  or  "Prefer  Chart  Area  J4,  5,  or  8.” 

A  lasting  of  States  and  Their  Chart  Areas  Appear  Weekly  in  The  Classified  Section 


Here  is  is  again — 
USE  IT !  Particu¬ 
larly  during  the 
busy  summer 
months  ahead. 


"Best  Idea  Yeti” 

"We’ve  wished  for 
something  like  this 
for  years”  "Leave 
it  to  E&P  to  design 
a  chart  area  for 
better  service!” 

A  few  of  the  many 
comments  on  our 
CHART  AREA 
SERVICE. 


CHART  AREA 

TO  AID  YOU  WHEN  USING  BOX  SERVICES  IN 
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THE  AMERICAN  ROAD 


The  Revolution  that  started  in  a  shed  at  night 


Steam  was  really  his  first  love.  That  was 
how  he  happened  to  set  fire  to  the  school- 
yard  fence. 

For  Henry  Ford  was  passionately  curi¬ 
ous.  Exactly  how  did  steam  make  wheels 
go  around?  In  a  boyhood  experiment  he 
made  a  steam  boiler  from  an  old  ten- 
gallon  lard  can,  and  fired  up  under  it.  No 
one  was  in  school  to  hear  the  explosion  — 
and  the  fence  was  soon  repaired.  His 
next  experiment  was  in  the  village  saw¬ 
mill:  how  did  the  valve  work?  He  caught 
his  arm  in  a  cylinder,  and  was  two  hours 
getting  loose,  nut  before  he  left  he  knew 
how  the  valve  worked. 

First  he  tried  to  make  a  farm  locomo¬ 
tive,  and  then  a  steam  road  carriage.  Then 
one  day  in  1891  he  saw  a  little  gasoline 
engine  pumping  soda  water  into  pop- 
bottles.  That  night  he  told  Mrs.  Ford: 
"Clara,  I  want  to  build  a  gas  engine  that 
will  do  the  work  of  a  horse.” 

Two  years  later  he  was  still  at  work,  in 
a  little  shed  behind  his  Bagley  Avenue 


house.  A  friendly  neighbor  moved  out 
his  coalpile  to  give  Henry  more  room. 
Clara  watched,  and  darned  socks. 

He  got  four  bicycle  wheels.  He  made 
two  cvlinders  from  a  steam  engine’s  ex¬ 
haust  pipe.  He  put  on  a  tiller,  so  it 
steered  like  a  boat.  He  put  a  bicycle- 
saddle  on  top  of  the  three-gallon  fuel 
tank  (the  buggy  seat  came  later  when  he 
could  afford  it). 

On  a  wet  dark  May  morning  in  18%, 
at  2  a.m.,  he  was  ready.  Then  he  couldn’t 
get  the  car  out  of  the  shed.  He  seized  an 
axe  and  knocked  out  enough  bricks  to 
make  the  first  garage-door. 

He  trundled  the  car  into  the  alley  while 
Clara  watched  under  an  umbrella.  The 


little  car  ran — clear  around  the  block. 
One  of  the  two  cylinders  went  dead — 
but  still  the  car  ran.  That  first  Ford  is 
still  running,  and  so  are  many  of  its 
.16.000.000  descendants. 

The  revolution  of  those  wheels  started 
one  of  the  great  revolutions  in  history. 
A  dream  had  come  true — transportation 
for  everyone.  The  first  Ford  helped  build 
the  American  Road. 

The  American  Road  is  more  than  a 
stone  river  of  rushing  traffic.  It  symbol¬ 
izes  the  power  of  our  way  of  life,  endlessly 
serving  all  mankind.  The  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  celebrating  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
this  vear,  is  pledged  to  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Road. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Fifty  Trars  Forward  on  The  American  Road 
FORD  •  LL\COLy  •  MERCURY  CARS  •  FORD  TRUCKS  A.\D  TRACTORS 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


New  Car  Linage  Gains 
In  Display  and  Classified 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM<  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


St.  Louis — Does  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  belong  in  classified?  Does 
acceptance  of  such  copy  in  the 
Want  Ad  section  detract  from  the 
display  volume? 

O.  L.  Hurlburt,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  currently  leading 
all  morning  newspapers  in  classi¬ 
fied  linage,  told  members  of 
ANCAM  here  this  week  that  new 
car  advertising  does  belong  in  clas¬ 
sified  and  he  cited  figures  to  prove 
that  since  his  newspaper  has  ac¬ 
cepted  this  type  of  advertising, 
display  has  gained  in  new  car  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“For  the  first  four  months  of 
1952,”  he  said,  “42,370  lines  of 
new  car  classified  advertising  were 
carried  by  the  Times.  For  the 
same  period  of  1953,  102,617  lines 
were  carried,  a  gain  of  60,246  lines 
and  almost  50  per  cent  as  much 
as  was  carried  for  the  full  12 
months  of  1952. 

“For  the  first  four  months  of 
1952,  display  carried  205,197  lines 
of  new  car  advertising  and  in  1953 
carried  250,137  lines.  Classified  is 
gaining — so  is  Display!” 

Gain  with  10-CoL  Page 

H.  Moore  Payette,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  told  how  his 
paper  is  flourishing  with  a  10- 
column  classified  page. 

The  new  column  width  is  10 
picas  and  3  points. 

“We  have  had  absolutely  no  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction,”  he  said.  “The 
count  has  dropped  only  one  char¬ 
acter  per  line.  The  net  result  has 
been  an  increase  in  linage  from 
our  contract  advertisers  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  real  estate  and  automotive 
— but  no  particularly  noticeable 
linage  gain  in  transient.” 

Building  Voluntary 

“Ideas  for  Building  Volun¬ 
tary"  were  given  close  attention 
by  the  CAMS.  A.  P.  Vaughn,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  de¬ 
clared:  “Voluntary  is  the  practical 
proof  of  preference. 

He  recommended:  (1)  Close  co¬ 
operation  by  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  with  all  other  departments  in 
the  newspaper,  and,  (2)  Solicita¬ 
tion  and  Promotion  primed  to  in¬ 
duce  voluntary. 

“Our  telephone  supervisors,”  he 
said,  ‘  should  make  it  their  business 
to  KNOW  everything  that  is  going 
on  and  to  funnel  this  information 
directly  to  all  phone  room  op¬ 
erators. 

“Operators  can  link  classified 
service  with  other  services  in  every 
conversation  they  have  if  they  are 
informed  as  to  what  the  pap>er  is 


doing  in  this  or  that  activity.  Our 
Phone  Room  must  keep  up  with 
all  that’s  going  on;  the  dog  shows 
— our  dog  features;  our  sport 
shows  and  coverage;  our  camera 
features;  our  garden  clubs  and 
writers;  our  sand  lot  sports  fea¬ 
tures  and  writers,  etc.,  etc.” 

M.  F.  Self,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  px>inted  out  that,  “The  first 
and  strongest  stimulus  for  develop>- 
ing  voluntary  business  is  to  have 
a  repjeat  business.” 

“Our  pages,”  he  said,  “get  re¬ 
sults  and  we  continually  let  our 
readers  know  of  these  results. 
Every  day  in  the  week  we  carry 
streamers  across  our  pages  telling 
of  results  that  our  customers  have 
received  through  ads  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  We  reproduce  the  ads  in 
these  streamers  and  then  hook  on 
a  good  sales  pitch.” 

“A  liberal  credit  pxjlicy  helpts 
too,”  he  said.  “The  Herald  accepts 
all  ads  from  persons  with  a  local 
address.  Of  course  they  are 
checked  against  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  before  they  go  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

“If  it  is  found  the  customer  has 
an  outstanding  account,  we  call 
back  and  inform  him  that  we  can¬ 
not  accept  the  ad  unless  the  old 
account  is  paid,”  he  related.  This 
usually  gets  action,  for  when  you 
have  a  classified  section  that  gets 
results  the  customers  do  not  want 
to  lose  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

“Our  losses  under  this  system, 
even  in  Miami,  where  we  have  a 
continuous  flow  of  visitors,  do  not 
exceed  one  pier  cent.” 

During  fast  year,  the  Herald 
carried  12,761,521  lines.  It  did 
this  with  36  stations  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  board;  four  girls  on  count¬ 
ers,  and  six  outside  salesmen. 

Promotion  Theme 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  said  run  of  pap)er 
promotion  must  be  well  timed, 
produced  and  merchandised. 

“We  believe  it  should  begin  with 
a  calendar  for  proposed  promo¬ 
tions  prepared  in  November  for 
the  next  year  as  p>art  of  the  general 
plan  which  is  submitted  to  man¬ 
agement,”  he  said. 

Roughly  it  divides  as  follows: 


I  Daily  small  sp>ace  testimonials. 

A.  1  col.  by  6"  display  ROP 

B.  9  col.  by  1"  banner  at  top 
of  a  classified  pxage. 

11.  Weekly  front  page  color  bleed 
line  directed  at  sale  of  volun¬ 
tary. 

III.  Special  campaigns  such  as  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  service 


from  7  to  8  a.m.  and  6  to  ' 
9  p.m.,  etc. 

IV.  Standing  plugger  ads  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  up  to  full  page  for 
emergency  filler  when  com- 
p>osing  room  is  short  of  sp>ace 
for  an  early  edition. 

Sp>eaking  before  a  Non-Metro- 
pwlitan  Newspi^r  group,  Carl 
Lehman,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat,  outlined  his  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  program  of  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Leh¬ 
man  on  the  importance  of  taking 
advantage  of  “Sp>ecial  Events”  as 
a  springboard  for  classified  selling, 
Frank  Hastings,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  urged  caution  in  this 
direction,  saying: 

“Experience  has  proven  that  too 
many  Specials  will  soon  burn  out 
advertisers  and  your  selling  staff.” 

ANCAM  Report 

continued  from  page  16 

The  only  exclusive  vital  “news” 
supplied  to  the  public  by  news¬ 
papers  today,  he  said,  is  the  paid 
advertising  of  the  public-at-large 
appearing  in  the  classified  columns. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  operation,  pointed 
to  the  increasing  number  of  trade- 
ins  in  the  television  field  as  a 
source  of  potential  linage. 

He  also  reported  that  used  cars 
are  backing  up  on  dealers’  lots. 

“Advertisers,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tion,  are  turning  more  and  more 
to  your  classified  columns  to  keep 
sales  up,”  he  said. 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  indicated  the 
need  for  determining  classified 
costs  as  a  forerunner  to  increasing 
classified  profits. 

Before  one  of  the  luncheon 
meetings,  Wilson  Condict,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  said  classified  is  the  “finest 
proving  ground  ever  developed  for 
training  good  newspap)er  advertis¬ 
ing  people.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  a  p>erson 
graduates  from  classified,  for  it  is 
not  the  elementary  grades  of  the 
newsp>ap)er  business  but  a  pterson 
can  be  equipped  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  exp>erience  in  classified 
to  go  out  and  know  how  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence  because  he  has 
learned  what  advertising  means 
and  what  it  can  do.” 

A  letter  from  Carl  E.  Rhodes, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  conceived  the  current 
Ford  dealers’  used  car  advertising 
campaign  now  running  in  hundreds 
of  classified  sections,  was  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lionel.  It  stated: 

“The  used  oar  campaign  fias 
proven  successful  even  beyond  our 
fondest  hopes.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  submit¬ 
ting  schedules  for  approval  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
lone  14*17 — ^Advertising  Ft^  I 
eration  of  America,  49th  tt.| 
Dual  convention,  Sutler  Ho.| 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

lone  15-18  — ANPA  M»| 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel  | 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

June  17-19  —  Institute  d 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Spring  meetiot, 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

June  17-20  —  Intematioul  I 
Circulation  Managers  Assoda-  i 
tion,  annual  convention.  Grand ' 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

June  18  —  California  AP 
news  executives  council,  as- 
nual  convention,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  18-20 — National  New 
papier  Publishers  Association, ! 
14th  convention,  Morgan  State 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  18-20 — New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  summer 
meeting,  Shorewood  Country 
Club,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

June  19-20  —  California 
Newspapier  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  editorial  seminar,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 
June  19-20 — Oregon  New 
piapier  Publishers  Association, 
Hotel  Gearhart,  Portland.  Oit 
June  20-21  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association,  meeting, 
Avon  Old  Farms,  Conn. 

June  21-25 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West,  50th  an¬ 
niversary  annual  conventkm, 
San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

June  22-24 — New  Engla^ 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  joint  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel.  Boston. 

June  24-27  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  journalism  fraternity,  aiF 
nual  convention,  Indianapolis. 

June  25-27 — ^National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Association, 

3 1  St  annual  conference,  Hotel 
William  Penn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  25-27 — Georgia  Press 
Association,  convention.  Gen¬ 
eral  Oglethoipe  Hotel,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

June  26-28 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  Summer 
meeting.  Madden  Lodge,  Gull 
Lake  Brainerd,  Minn. 

June  28-JuIy  3  —  American 
Newspapier  Guild,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Guild  Loses  Ballot 
At  Oakland  Tribune 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  A  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  guild  bid  for  the 
right  to  represent  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  employees  was  d^ 
feated,  80  to  68,  in  an  election 
conducted  June  4  by  the  NLRB. 
As  a  result  representation  con¬ 
tinues  vested  in  the  14-year-old 
Oakland  Tribune  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Keith  Dennison,  photog¬ 
rapher,  is  president. 
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Dad,  mind  if  I  take  the  ear  tonight? 
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In  most  American  families,  when  the  son  of 
the  house  reaches  “driving  age”,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  he  has  the  right  to  use  the 
family  car — within  reason. 

The  average  young  man  of  today  is  worthy  of  the 
confidence  his  father  places  in  him.  He’s  literally 
“grown  up  with  the  high-powered  automobile” 
— so  he’s  usually  a  better  driver  than  his  Dad  was 
before  him.  He  not  only  knows  how  to  handle  a 
car — he  knows  how  to  handle  himself  in  a  car. 

This  means  that  he’s  learned  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  the  wheel — to  obey  the  law — to  give 
the  other  fellow  a  break.  And  he’s  learned, 
too — that  drinking  and  driving  don't  mix. 


Who  taught  him  these  things?  Certainly  the  man 
who  should  be  his  teacher  is  his  own  father.  And 
these  are  lessons  a  man  teaches  largely  by  good 
example  —  by  being  moderate  in  all  things . .  . 
including  the  use  of  whiskey. 

So  as  another  Father’s  Day  draws  near , The  Hovise 
of  Seagram  urges  the  fathers  of  America  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  lesson  to  their  sons:  ** Drinking 
and  driving  don’t  mix!”  And  the  beet  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  teach  that  lesson  is  to  practice 
what  you  preach! 

If  you  do,  you  need  never  worry  when  your  son 
comes  to  you  and  says:  “Dad,  mind  if  I  take  the 
car  tonight?” 


The  House  of  Seagram 

FINE  WHISKIES  SINCE  1857 


Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
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SYNDICATES 

No  Dearth  of  Features 
For  Hot-Weather  Days 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Looks  like  there’ll  be  no  Sum¬ 
mer  doldrums  for  the  syndicates 
this  year.  The  flood  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  announced  in  recent  months 
shows  little  sign  of  abating  as  the 
normally  “slack”  season  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Among  items  announced  this 
week  as  available  for  Summer  use: 

Nostalgic  Sports  Feotiire 
From  CT-NYN  Syndicate 

“Looking  Back  in  Sports,”  a 
weekly  panel  by  Lenny  Hollreiser, 
is  offered  for  June  28  release  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  Each  panel  in¬ 
cludes  text  and  art  on  three  famous 
sports  events  which  took  place 
five,  10  and  20  years  ago,  respec¬ 
tively.  , 

All  sports  will  be  covered  by  the 
feature,  and  art  consists  of  both 
realistic  illustrations  and  humor¬ 
ous  caricatures.  Three  and  four- 
column  mats  are  available. 

Press  Features  to  Distribute 
Mrs.  Hall's  'Spiritual  Diary' 

Press  Features  has  acquired 
newspaper  rights  to  “The  Spiritual 
Diary”  by  Mrs.  Bennie  Caroline 
Hall.  Based  on  the  book  published 
last  year  by  Austin-Phelps,  the 
newspaper  series  will  also  include 
new  material  gathered  as  the  fea¬ 
ture  progresses.  Excerpts  from  the 
book  were  distributed  during  Lent 
this  year  by  NEA  Service. 

Each  release  of  “Spiritual 
Ditiry” — there  will  be  six  a  week 
— will  include  a  biblical  text,  an 
appropriate  quotation  from  a  prose 


or  poetry  classic,  a  sermonette 
written  especially  for  the  feature 
by  a  clergyman  or  civic  leader  and 
a  brief  prayer — a  250-word  total 
in  all. 

“Spiritual  Diary”  is  interdenom¬ 
inational  and  “more  inspirational 
than  religious,”  according  to  Mrs. 
Hall.  As  new  releases  are  gath¬ 
ered,  attempts  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
clude  sermonettes  by  prominent 
citizens  of  towns  in  which  the  fea¬ 
ture  appears. 

Mrs.  Hall,  an  associate  in  the 
Austin-Phelps  publishing  house,  is 
author  of  more  than  25  books, 
many  of  which  have  been  serial¬ 
ized  by  the  Associated  Press.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  contributor 
to  slick  magazines,  and  later 
served  as  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Graphic  for 
seven  years.  (The  women’s  page, 
she  says,  was  “the  only  respectable 
part  of  the  paper.”)  The  troubled 
letters  received  by  the  Graphic’s 
“heartaches”  department  con¬ 
vinced  her  of  the  need  for  an  in¬ 
spirational  book  like  “Spiritual 
Diary,”  and  she  began  gathering 
material  for  “Spiritual  Diary”  12 
years  ago. 

HTs  'Do  It  Yourself' 

Helps  Home  Handyman 

Cashing  in  on  the  current  boom 
ir,  amateur  home-fixing  and  build¬ 
ing,  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
offers  “Do  It  Yourself,”  a  weekly 
“how  to”  column  for  home  handy¬ 
men.  First  release  is  slated  for 
June  15,  with  each  release  includ¬ 
ing  about  400  words  and  a  line 
diagram. 


Scrapbook  of  Scrappers  &  Sluggers 

...the  old  timers  punched  “like  a  keek  from  horse,”  hit  fabulous 
homers,  swam  the  channel  before  Bikinis,  wrestled  without 
whiskers!  Yesterday’s  nostalgic  heroes  of  glove  and  gridiron, 
tennis  and  track,  today  get  a  fresh  following  in . . . 


Looking  Back  in  Sports 

by  Len  Hollreiser.  Spanking  new  sports  cartoon 
feature  for  Sunday  or  Saturday  papers . . .  available 
in  four  columns  or  three ...  is  a  natural  attraction  for 
fans  of  the  good  old  days  and  the  current  crop!  Get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  circulation  riser— starts  June  28.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicaga  Tribune^JVeu?  Yarh  lYett^s 

iVeiTR  BuHMnOt  Netm  York 
^gooWUCUmC  Tribune  Towers  ChieuQo 


Author  is  J.  Ralph  Dalzell,  who 
has  degrees  in  both  journalism 
and  architecture  and  has  written 
20  texts  on  home  repair  topics. 


Community  TV 

continued  from  page  k| 


Goodnow  Syndicates  Own 
'Little  Gardens'  Feature 

Charles  F.  Goodnow  of  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  reports  that  he  is 
now  syndicating  his  own  weekly 
“Little  Gardens”  column  as  the 
Goodnow  Gardens  Syndicate. 
Each  release  of  “Little  Gardens” 
runs  to  500  words,  offers  seasonal 
advice  to  amateur  gardeners.  The 
feature  already  appears  in  several 
papers,  and  is  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  release. 


10- 


Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
Highway  Safety  Strip 

“Miss  S.  of  Skid  Row,” 
week  series  on  highway  safety  in 
comic  strip  format,  is  offered  by 
the  Mirror  Enterprise  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  Angeles.  First  release 
is  for  the  week  preceding  the  4th 
of  July  holiday,  and  the  series 
will  end  the  week  of  Labor  Day. 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  “Miss 
S.  of  Skid  Row”  consists  of  10  sep¬ 
arate  episodes,  each  told  in  five 
strips.  The  strips  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily  or  as  a  five-strip  block 
once  a  week.  Four  and  five-col¬ 
umn  widths  are  available. 

Creators  are  Scott  Fleming,  who 
has  done  newspaper  art  and  also 
worked  on  syndicated  comics,  and 
John  Jancar,  commercial  designer. 


Sper  to  Pick  'em  Again 
For  CT-NYN  Syndicate 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  thinks  it’s  none 
too  early  to  announce  that  it  will 
again  be  syndicating  Norman  L. 
Sper’s  football  forecasts  when  the 
season  arrives  in  September.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  service  will 
include  Mr.  Sper’s  weekly  predic¬ 
tions  for  35  games,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  series  on  all-America  and  all¬ 
sectional  players  and  on  the  Bowl 
games. 


News  and  Notes 

A  SPECIAL  section  devoted  to 
electrical  appliances  is  available  for 
release  any  time  between  July  10 
and  August  30  via  NEA  Service. 
This  is  the  second  of  NEA’s  1953 


series  of  advertising  supplements  own  reach. 


that  there  is  abundance  of  prod 
the  public  will  back  up  any  vet 
ture  which  offers  it  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  large  item  of  good¬ 
will  stems  from  the  tieup  betwco 
the  antenna  company  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  in  the  whiz-banj 
promotion  which  is  given  TV-Day. 

At  least  $30,000,000  worth  d 
business  in  television  sets  alone  hx 
been  attributed  to  the  community 
systems  in  operation  up  to  no*. 
Newspapers  have  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  sales  promotion. 

Unsightly  Structures  Go 

Point  No.  1  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  technique  is  the  civic  in- 
provement  which  a  community  an¬ 
tenna  permits.  Unsightly  arrays  d 
rooftop  or  tall,  dangerous  towen 
can  be  removed  almost  overnight 
Word  is  passed  along  how  insur¬ 
ance  underwriters  consider  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  as  a  bonus  for 
eliminating  fire  hazards  and  im¬ 
pediments  to  fire-fighting. 

In  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  the  JertoU 
company  soon  will  illustrate  this 
point  in  a  big  way.  With  an  a- 
penditure  of  $6,800  for  an  anteniu 
tower  and  equipment,  virtuaDy 
every  home  in  the  fine  seashore 
community  will  get  three  channds 
from  Philadelphia  and  a  local 
UHF  telecast  and  the  pictures  wffl 
be  clearer  than  those  received  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  immediate  area  of  the 
stations.  Housetop  aerials,  which 
hrve  provided  inferior  reception 
due  to  the  effects  of  salt  spray, 
will  all  be  discarded. 

An  answer  to  a  very  sensitire 
question  awaits  more  widespread 
operation  of  the  community  sys¬ 
tems.  The  question  arises  from  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  com¬ 
mon  antenna.  An  arbitrary  choice 
must  be  made  by  the  service  com¬ 
pany  from  among  the  multitude  of 
signals  available  in  an  area.  In 
three-channel  operations  now,  the 
usual  service  is  to  distribute  sig¬ 
nals  from  NBC,  CBS  and  ABC. 
This  automatically  excludes  Du¬ 
Mont,  the  fourth  network.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  in  the  near  future,  there 
will  be  more  station  groups;  and 
certainly,  even  now,  there  are  in¬ 
dependent  stations  whose  pr^ 
grams  are  desired  beyond  their 
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(E&P,  May  2,  page  58). 


Paramount  Pictures  plans  a  se¬ 
ries  of  three-dimensional  movies 
about  “Popeye,”  King  Features 
Syndicate  comic.  The  strip  is 
drawn  by  Bela  Zaboly,  with  con¬ 
tinuity  by  Tom  Sims. 


At  what  stage  of  the  business, 
then,  does  the  antenna  company 
cease  to  be  a  pure  public  utility 
and  become  a  monopoly  dispensing 
only  such  TV  signals  as  it  chooses? 


Hallie  Hutten,  manager  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cates  New  York  office  since  it 
opened  in  1946  and  previously  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
retired  this  week.  She  is  married 
to  Bruce  Horton,  Eastern  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  R  &  T  Syndicate. 


Mrs.  Eddy  Gilmore 
Gets  Exit  Visa 

Russian  authorities  at  last  have 
agreed  to  grant  an  exit  permit  to 
the  Russian-born  wife  of  Eddy 
Gilmore,  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  in  Moscow. 

AP  officials  said  it  will  depend 
on  the  issuance  of  the  papers  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmore  and  their 
two  children  come  to  the  U.  S. 
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ANNUAL  LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 


L  .  ■  r  Following  are  corrections  for  annual  linage  figures  published 

LljUfJjS  wldllTlS  Ol  March  21.  Errors  were  found  in  the  original  figures  submitted  to  E&P. 

On  Page  53  the  following  footnote  should  have  been  inserted  under  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Newa-Tribune  listing:  The  Tacoma  News-Trioune  was  shut  down  during  the 
period  April  12  through  August  11,  1952  due  to  the  strike  by  the  Pressman’s  Union. 
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Washington 

Ct.  House.  . . . Record-Herald. (e) 


Logan . Heralc* -Journal 

(eS) 


Washington  —  Representations 
at  any  of  his  papers  is  a  news- 
iper  or  gazette  are  ordered  dis- 
mtinued  in  an  initial  decision  by 
earing  Examiner  John  Lewis 
lainst  Maurice  Blatt,  179  West 
rks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  doing 
Business  as  Washington  Weekly 
'a:ette,  Baltimore  Weekly  Ga- 
•tte,  Essex  County  W  eekly 
azetle,  Passaic  County  Weekly 

Eazette,  Union  County  Weekly 

azette,  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  . ibenan 

ission  announced  this  week. 

The  respondent  was  further  or- 

tered  to  cease  and  desist  from  rep- 
esenting: 

1.  That  any  of  said  papers  or 

Eublications  is  a  local  publication; 
lat  it  is  published  in  the  com- 
lunity  where  the  prospective  ad- 
:rtiser  resides  or  does  business; 
for  that  respondent  maintains  a 
kma  fide  publication  office  at  any 
place  other  than  Philadelphia; 

2.  That  any  of  said  papers  or 
inblications  is  widely  read  or  cir¬ 
culated,  or  has  a  paid  circulation, 
or  that  it  has  a  circulation  of 
17,000  or  any  other  designated 
numlber  unless  said  number  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  number  of  copies 
which  are  distributed;  or 
3.  That  paid  write-ups  or  sketch¬ 
es,  which  are  actually  advertise¬ 
ments  of  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals,  will  be  published  in  any  col¬ 
umn  denominated  a  “Personalities 
Column.” 

The  initial  decision  dismissed  the 
legations  of  the  complaint  charg¬ 
ing  the  respondent  with  represent¬ 
ing  (1)  that  his  papers  or  publica- 
tkNis  are  not  run  for  profit  and 
that  full  payment  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
sketch  is  not  required,  and  (2) 
that  customers  would  receive  25 
atra  copies  of  the  paper  contain¬ 
ing  their  sketch  and  that  this 
promise  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  initial  decision  will  become 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  in 
30  days  unless  appealed. 


CALIFORNIA 

Pub-  'Total  Display  Claaai- 

Linage  National  Local  tied  Legal 
8,295,686  843,094  5,488,126  1,857,240  107,226 


.  .News . (m) 

Herald . (e) 

Sunday . (S) 


Total . (meS)  6,465,508 

.Post . (m)  8,647,534 

Times . (e)  8,507 ,590 

Post-Times. . . .  (S)  2.937,242 


FLORIDA 

676,662  11,004  475,202  190,456 

4315,780  465,374  2,949,786  818,048 

1,473,066  69,818  1,026,340  375,396 

546,196  4,451,328  1.. 383,900 


82,572 

1,512 

84,084 


888,258  5,767,426  1.824,592  167,258 
883,330  5,754,896  1,819,370  49,994 

210,224  2,203,306  518,476  5,236 

Total _ (meS)  20;092366  1,981,812  13,725,628  4,162,438  222,488 


O'Brien  and  Hoyt 
Purchase  Weeklies 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
this  week  announced  the  purchase 
of  the  name  and  goodwill  of  the 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  American 
Leader,  a  weekly.  No  price  was 
given. 

“No  circulation  or  other  obli¬ 
gations  were  assumed  by  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.”  the 
announcement  a^ded.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Newspapers  publishes  the 
Tucumcari  Daily  News. 


.(e) 


LOUISIANA 

2,553,739  338,924  1,827,168  314,692  72,955 

NEBRASKA 

Hastings . Daily  Tribune .  (e)  6,539.848*  697,004  4,650,436  1,028,944  124,838 

*  Includes  38,626  lines  of  News  in  brief  ads. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hudson . Dispatch . (m)  8,653,749  1,240,242  4,717,187  2,472,929  223,391 

OHIO 

4,835,408  308,340  3,872,778  617,722  36,568 

UTAH 

4,189.780  678,762  2,888,886  591,206  30,926 

WASHINGTON 

Yakima . Herald . (m)  9.033.906  1,334,634  5,982,060  1,684,648  32,564 

RepuoUc . (e)  8,766,072  1,212,008  5,938,926  1,506,008  109,130 

Total . (me)  17,709,978  2,546,642  11,920.986  3,190,656  141,694 
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Ad  Managers  Named 
On  Cleveland  Press 

Clevelant — ^Two  appointments 
ic  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  George  E. 

Carter,  business  manager. 

Arthur  W.  Ardizone,  manager 
of  general  advertising  since  1950, 
bewmes  manager  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  a  newly  created  post. 

A.  L.  Royer,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  general  advertising 
office  of  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  in  Detroit,  replaces 
Mr.  Ardizone  as  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

Mr.  Ardizone  came  from 
Scripps-Howard’s  advertising  office 
m  New  York. 
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State  Teachers  College 
Honors  E.  H.  Butler 

Buffalo  —  Edward  H.  Butler, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  on  June  8  received 
a  certificate  for  “distinguished 
service  to  education”  from  Buffalo 
State  Teachers  College. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Butler,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  college’s  Local  Board, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Rockwell,  president  -  emeritus  of 
BSTC,  at  commencement  exercises. 
The  citation,  read  by  Dr.  Rock¬ 
well,  commended  Mr.  Butler  for: 

“His  long  and  emmently-success- 
ful  career  as  a  businessman,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  his  powerful, 
staunch  and  courageous  leadership 
in  the  civic,  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  our  community;  his 
integrity,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
character  which  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  societies,  by  governments 
and  by  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.” 

■ 

News  Staff  Gathers 
'Round  'Press  Table' 

Minneapolis  —  A  “newspaper 
roundtable”  designed  to  encourage 
informal  discussion  of  topics  of 
interest  to  newsmen  has  been 
formed  by  members  of  the  news 
and  editorial  staffs  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  group,  named  the  “Press 
Table,”  meets  about  once  every 
six  weeks  to  hear  a  speaker  and  to 
talk  over  questions  raised  by  the 
speaker.  Subjects  are  usually  cen- 


libel  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
tered  around  newspaper  coverage  Tiernan,  former  county  auditor, 
and  its  responsibilities. 

Leo  Sonderegger,  feature  editor, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
group.  Charles  Benson,  Tribune 
reporter,  is  secretary. 


Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press,  and  Olga  Ho)A  have 
bought  the  weekly  Colorado 
Springs  News  from  Victor  G.. 
Nesheim.  The  News  was  founded 
64  years  ago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Other  sales: 

Loveland  (Colo.)  Round-Up, 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Wolf 
lo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Williams. 

New  Franklin  (Mo.)  News, 
sold  by  J.  Boulton  Settle,  editor- 
publisher  for  43  years,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  Lorenz  and  Alta. 
Suiter. 

Glenwood  (la.)  Opinion  -  Trib¬ 
une,  sold  by  William  E.  Brown, 
owner  since  1944,  to  Kennethi 
Randall. 

Mitchell  County  (la.)  Press  and 
Osage  News,  sold  to  a  group  head¬ 
ed  by  John  Fueling,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Hampton  Trib¬ 
une  and  Economist. 

Clinton  (Wis.)  Topper,  sold  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Spalthoff  to- 
William  C.  Rust,  city  editor  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times 
since  May,  1949. 

Culver  (Ind.)  Citizen,  sold  by 
Robert  Rust,  to  Chester  W.  Cleve¬ 
land,  formerly  of  Chicago  and 
onetime  editor  of  Quill,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  journal. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Called  Biggest 
Industrial  Market 

Although  there  are  no  oil  der¬ 
ricks  on  Fifth  Avenue,  no  copper 
mines  on  Broadway,  New  York 
City  is  the  biggest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  industrial  center  in  the 
country. 

This  is  the  statistical  theme  of 
a  66-page  handbook  published  this 
week  by  the  New  York  Times  for 
use  by  industrial  advertisers. 

New  York’s  stature  as  the  top 
industrial  market  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  people,  the  Times 
Research  Department  points  out. 

“They  are  accustomed  to  think¬ 
ing  of  New  York  as  the  largest 
rected  verdict  and  dismissal  of  a  city  in  the  world  but  they  see  no 

smokestacks  in  New  York’s  sky¬ 
line,  and  to  most  people,  industry 
means  smokestacks.” 

The  booklet  reveals,  however,  in 
a  series  of  charts  covering  39 
pages,  that  New  York  is  the  largest 
industrial  center  in  the  world. 


Sulzberger  Honored 
As  'Man-oKYear' 

The  “Man-of-the-Y’ear”  award 
of  the  Metropolitan  Conference  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Temple 
Brotherhoods  was  presented  on 
June  10  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

An  engrossed  citation  honored 
Mr.  Sulzberger  as  “publisher  of 
the  world’s  most  respected  news¬ 
paper,  promoter  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  among  nations, 
distinguished  in  philanthropy,  edu¬ 
cation  and  public  affairs,  exponent 
of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

In  a  short  acceptance  talk,  the 
publisher  said  we  were  living  in 
times  that  called  for  a  “spiritual 
outlook  and  an  ethical  evaluation 
of  where  we  are  heading.” 

“Unless  religion  translates  itself 
into  ethical  attitudes,  I  have  no  use 
for  it,”  he  declared.  “We  get  a  re¬ 
surgence  of  church  attendance 
both  with  war  and  during  its  after- 
math,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking 
that  is  little  more  than  meaning¬ 
less  when  at  the  same  time  we 
develop  added  strength  in  the  Ku 
KIux  Klan,  as  was  the  case  after 
World  War  I,  and  start  anew  upon 
witch  hunts  as  we  are  now  doing.” 
■ 

Wins  Libel  Verdict 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — East  Shore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  Journal,  won  a  di- 


She  filed  suit  for  $50,000  because 
of  an  article  published  by  the 
Journal  during  the  1948  election 
campaign  in  which  she  sought  re- 
election  but  was  defeated. 
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SOUTH  CX^LIFOKNIA  (not  Loi 
l«i),  28  to  82  pages,  2  pages  Clti.. 
grossing  $250,000.  Circulation  IS, 
Fully  staffed,  barge  modem 
Price  $135,000.  MAY  BRC" 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PCBblSHlilR  who  recently  sold  . 
seeks  small  daily  In  city  oeer  10, 
with  prosperous  trading  ares.  „ 
pliea  in  strict  confidence.  J.  B.  Rebel 
ton,  87788  Park  Aye.,  WillooM 
Ohio. 


$35,000  down,  all  or  part  daily.  Be 
$5,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank  refenta 
experienced.  | 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  would  14 
to  talk  with  Pnblisher  of  5,000  t 
10,000  circulation  daily  property  sk 
might  consider  moving  over  if  4 
right  type  of  transaction  could  h 
made.  (;an  provide  $100,000.  Be 
2825,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  AD  MANAGER  Tea 
on  'prise  winning  weekly  want  m 
paper  in  Jersey,  or  will  run  psptra 
profit-sharing  basis.  Box  2405,  Edi4 
ft  Pnblisher. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  newiyipc 
exeeutive,  man  of  ability  and  mU(n' 
ty,  wants  large  weekly  or  small  dal; 
— $50,000  cash  for  down  psyoMt 
More  if  needed.  Financial  refereim 
available.  All  replies  held  in  itriette 
confidence.  Box  2404,  Editor  A  Pit 
lisher. 


Ford's  PR 

continued  from  page  20 


x-rcpai  iiiicui  aiiu  piiuiugi  upners  lur 
complete  news  and  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  big  stories  involving  the 
company. 

With  ex-newspapermen  in  the 
top  spots,  it  is  rather  natural  that 
the  news  department  is  operated 
along  the  same  lines  as  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  The  staff  re¬ 
porters  cover  assignments  handed 
out  by  the  general  news  desk. 

On  the  same  operating  level  as 
the  news  department,  are  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  managers  of  the  Ford 
Division  and  the  Lincoln-Mercury 
Division.  Both,  Jack  W.  Clarke, 
who  holds  the  former  position, 
and  John  B.  Millis,  who  handles 
p.r.  for  Lincoln-Mercury,  are  ex¬ 
newsmen.  They  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy,  answering  to 
the  executives  of  their  own  divi¬ 
sions,  with  only  a  policy  line  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

Mr,  Qarke  is  a  veteran  In¬ 
diana  newspaperman  who  joined 
the  Ford  organization  in  1943.  Mr, 
Millis,  a  long-time  United  Press 
worker,  joined  Ford  in  1947  after 
previous  PR  work  with  Curtis- 
Wright  and  Kaiser-Frazer.  He  be¬ 
came  manager  of  Lincoln-Mercury 
public  relations  in  1948. 

Last  year  the  News  Department 
handled  close  to  75,000  written 
and  telephone  requests  for  detailed 
information  on  the  company.  The 
department  originated  approxi¬ 
mately  250  news  and  picture  re¬ 
leases.  As  1953  is  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Year  of  the  company, 
with  many  special  occasions,  this 
amount  of  work  can  be  expected 
to  double. 

What  the  News  Department 
does  for  the  press  in  general,  the 
Radio  and  TV  Relations  Depart- 


_ NO!  NCF-MENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
EstablUherl  1914.  Newgpapera  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PURCHASES,  loans,  gales,  handled 
digereetly.  Publisberg  Service,  P.  O. 
Bdx  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

★★  SO  UN  D  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes 
and  Co..  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco  5,  California. _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODKTT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newipapera.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

•  •  Our  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a 
California  Newspaper  where  yon  can 
be  a  success.  50  years  experience. 
Pair  to  buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8837  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

Sales.  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


4NNOUNCEMKNTS 
_ Puhlicatiwns  for  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  and  exclusive  weeklies 
— Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota;  grossing  up  to  $60,000;  can 
be  handled  with  $12,000  to  $15,000, 
pay  balance  from  net  in  few  years; 
have  negotiated  many  deals  that  prove 
it.  Tell  me  about  yourself  and  finances, 
confidentially.  Wayne  Peterson,  Na- 
tional  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

FUR  SALE:  Virginia  county  seat, 
$20,000  down.  It  is  a  good  buy, 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant _ Michigan 

WEEKLY  IN  HEART  OP  DAKOTA 
oil  development;  grossed  $81,500  in 
1952;  not  exclusive;  should  go  daily; 
3,200  circulation;  requires  only  $20,000 
down.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  Bldg., 
Moorhead.  Minnesota. _ 

AS.v  for  our  Free  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  excellent  buys  in  the  eleven  western 
states.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft  Associates, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
HEALTH  FORCEiS  sale  outstanding 
weekly,  one  of  choicest  fields  in  Iowa 
or  Minnesota.  Gross  over  $100,000. 
Owners  take  $25,000.  Superb  equip¬ 
ment.  $115,000,  Vi  down.  Financial 
references  required.  Box  2403,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
One  at  $6,000  with  $2,500  down, 
gross  above  $6,000,  2  Linos;  another 
at  $36,000;  another  at  $22,500;  all 
good  earners.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 
paper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

PROSPEROUS  WEEKLY  in  growing 
town  of  Eastern  Washington.  Modern 
plant.  Gross  $25,000.  Owner  forced 
to  sell  because  of  illness.  Favorable 
terms.  Box  2402,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
SOUTHERN  California  exclusive  daily, 
$50,000  down. 

N.  H.  Parks,  La  Verne,  California 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  in 
rapidly  growing  rural  community, 
healthful  climate.  Grossing  $42,500 
all  from  paper,  no  job  work,  price 
$42,500  with  $10,000  down,  building 
included  but  needs  more  equipment. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  weekly,  2- 
machine,  automatic  cylinder.  Gross  over 
$30,000,  operating  net  $15,000.  Price 
$24,000,  $10,000  down.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  8570 
Frances  Avenne,  Venice,  California. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  locsUd  pie 
ferably  near  metropolitan  center  n 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  or  Cslifor 
nia.  Can  nfier  immediate  down  ftj- 
ment  of  $20,000.  Must  bo  capable  d 
development  and  expansion.  DetiiM 
information  is  requested  and  will  W 
held  in  strictest  eonfidenee.  Box  24M. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  or  combinstioi 
in  the  South,  by  successful  Sontben 
publisher.  Box  2442,  Editor  &  Pib 
lisher. 

_ Business  Opportunity 

THREE  weekly  papers,  printing  bur 
ness,  St.  Louis  area,  modern  centnl 
plant,  engraver,  dark  room,  3  Lisu. 
Kluge,  Little  Giant,  Folders,  strip  cut' 
er.  Gross  $60,000;  good  for  $75,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Take  $12,000  csib; 
mortgage  balance ;  bargain  price.  Writ! 
Box  2207,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

SOLE  OWNER  of  Features  Syndieste, 
enjoying  many  years  of  succeufil 
national  business,  ready  to  sell  H,  % 
or  Vi  interest  to  capable  workisg 
partner.  Person  must  be  able  dep^ 
ment  head,  sober  and  thoroughly  di- 
pendable.  This  connection  will  p>7 
back  initial  investment  quicker  tbu 
any  other  business  one  could  buy  i^- 
One  third  cash,  balance  as  desirM. 
Our  books  will  tempt  anyone,  our 
ords  available.  Rigid  investigatioa  4- 
vited.  Box  2301,  Editor  ft  Publiibu- 

Greeting  Cards 

THE  PERFECT  CHRISTMAS  0AM 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 

MINIATURE  front  page,  llH  x  16, 
in  modern  newspaper  jargon,  snnonse 
ing  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Reported  u 
though  it  happened  today.  Authentic, 
non  sectarian.  Mailed  flat  for  imprint¬ 
ing,  with  9  X  12  envelope.  25  centi 
each,  minimum  order  $15.  Quantity 
prices  on  application.  8.  Vance  CM' 
ley.  Box  129,  Burlingame,  Califomi*- 

Periodical  SubscTiptfaww 

lOMA  —  SNIPA 
Not  Alphabet  Soup  I 

Convention  Coverage  by  E  ft  P. 

You're  covered  too  w-ith  a  one 
year  subscription  $6.50 

Write  GMCB,  EDITOR  ft  PUBUSHEB 


KATES— consecutive  insertions 
3  line  minimum. 


wrri  ATIOM8  WANTED 
InMortloae  Line  Rate 

i  f.6A 

•i  M 

3  .AO 

4  .4A 
-tituaiiona  Wanted  Ads  payable 
n  a^lvHnee  Add  16e  for  bon  •«■- 


ALL  UTHBB  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Ineertlone  Line  Rate 

1  $1.10 

2  1.00 

3  410 

4  .00 
Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rntea. 
Hiarge  Orrtem  Accepted. 


_ _  l^c  for  Bon  Servlee 

tilt  RKT1SINO  AORNCI^  ebanred  at  our  National  Claaslfied  rate 
■■•iiinMH.uin.  I  Inquire  for  rates.  i 

‘•mil  ;hi  units  per  line  (add  I  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
■•■reviaiioii.  Replies  mailed  dail>  Box  hoblere’  identities  held  In 
•  .»l  .i.nfldence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PM.  (After  last  Mall) 
••i-rap  ,t.  PI’m,T«!HPR  pe.rr.  ...  •..  .  ,11  cm 


Editor  &  Publishtr  Clossliiecl  Dept. 
Tiin«s  Tower.  New  Yoi^36s  N.  Y«  '  BRyant  9-3052* 


Richard  R.  Wolfrom,  40,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly  Shippens- 
burg  (Pa.)  News-Chronicle  and 
the  Valley  Times-Star,  June  2. 

see 


Edgar  Manley,  60,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier,  June  4. 

*  e  e 


Leigh  Smith  Bennett,  68, 
who,  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Ralph  B.  Bennett,  published  the 
Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings  and 
the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News, 
May  26. 


George  Foxhall,  70,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
June  1.  A  playwright  and  poet, 
he  was  a  staff  member  of  Munsey’s 
Magazine  and  drama  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  before 
joining  the  Worcester  newspapers 


ment,  under  John  H.  Heiney,  does 
for  those  media. 

Another  department  in  this 
group  is  Special  Events,  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  handling  such 
groups  as  the  300  newspapermen 
who  visited  Dearborn  last  month. 
J  G.  Mullaly  is  in  charge. 

Also  under  Mr.  Morrell  are  the 
Special  Services  Department  and 
Speech  Services  Department,  hav¬ 


ing  to  do  with  preparing  the  talks 
by  company  executives  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  special  projects.  And  reach¬ 
ing  out  from  Mr.  Morrell’s  office 
in  a  direct  line  are  the  four  re¬ 
gional  Ford  public  relations  Of¬ 
fices;  New  York,  operated  by  John 
E.  Saltier;  Chicago,  C.  Gayle 
Wamock;  San  Francisco,  William 
H.  Lashley;  and  Washington,  John 
L.  Denman. 


newspaper  services 


StWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhera. 
Sttebu  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Maat- 
L|iii,  $8.50.  Fast  Serrlee.  M. 
C^tr,  Box  187,  NorthridfS,  Oallf. 


lODliD  TOUR  USED  CAR 
JNAGE  STAND  A  BOOST  .  .  .  ! 

THEN  you’ll  like  the  Valu-ixed 
^itd  Car  program.  It's  a  timely  meant 
if  apping  your  aatomotive  linage 
ehile  you  help  dealers  sell  more  units. 

IT'S  s  feature  of  the  current  release 
of  The  Howard  Parish  Classified  Ad- 
Ttrtiiing  Service  .  .  .  another  of  the 
Tsloible  plusses  you  constantly  receive 
vith  The  Want  Ad  Servilce  That 
Mikes  Yon  More  Money. 

8UB30RIBE  promptly  and  we  have 
list  of  the  Valu-ixed  Used  Car  mats 
ud  other  material  for  yon.  Better 
vrite  lor  full  details  TODAY. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Teited  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2M0  NW.  7»th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Syndicates — Features _ 

ECONOMICS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS. 
Veekly  column.  500  words.  Simple 
uilyeis  economic  forces  behind  the 
KTi.  Serving  limited  clientele  past 
tre  months.  Write  Economic  Service 
Aiency,  1620  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
isftOB,  D.  C.  for  samples  and  terms. 

Press  Engineers _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTTNQ  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jemey.  RI  6-4252. 

MAS9N-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
21  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

dismantled— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service  -  Maintenance  •  Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZINO  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. 

Ill  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUE  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


.  E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Msehinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
asintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
_  ,  presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

whford  Illinois 

WAOHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
Miembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
M^sirs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

'  *LORENZ  PRINTING 
machine  CO..  INC. 

2626-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T. 
_ STillwell  6-0098  0099 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Jf^SPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

un.1,  ★Trucking  Service^ 

^jte  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
"hi^  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
“"Ininrance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11184  Ssticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Cadi/. 
POpIar  5-0610 


MACHINERY  ud 


Composing  Room _ 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Modela 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— O — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Werks,  823  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Salley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Divertey,  Chicago  14 

FOR  SALE— Two  Vari-Typert,  Model 
A-20,  Serial  $506118.  New  Condition. 
Reasonable.  Pontiac  Preas,  Pontiac, 

Michigan. _ 

COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  UNIT: 
Model  5  Lino.,  32  Fonts,  14  Msgs- 
sines.  Saw,  Press.  Metal,  Gals.,  etc., 
all  excellent  condition.  Ae  is.  where  is. 
$5,750.00.  D.  H.  GARDNER,  510  W. 
Sasqnehanna  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
need  Newspaper  Turtles  I  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  price  of  $68.50  to 
$79.50  eacht  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  LAB  Sales  Company, 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

_ Frem  Room _ 

DUPLEX  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4-16  Page  Heavy  Duty  Units. 
Snbstmctare  with  Boll  Stands. 

Color  Section  A  Pony  Antoplate. 
Length  of  sheet  ontoff  22%*. 

HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

6 — Verticle  Units,  2  Folders. 
Sabstruetnre  with  Roll  Standi. 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  21%'. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  NewYork  86,  N.  T. 


PRESS  ROOM 

ONE  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE 
TYPE 

SCOTT  PRESS 

Excellent  Condition 

22  %*  Cutoff 
Complete  Color  Unit 
Under  Fed.  Substructure  height 
Will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor 
included. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
prior  appointment  only 

RIOHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 

503-5  Fourth  Avenue  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS  15.  MINNESOTA 
BR  1115 

OUTLER-Hammer  paper  conveyor  $5 
feet  long  now  available. 

KEMIP  4.000  pound  metal  pot  with 
automatic  controls. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  903  fBoise.  Idaho 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  nanslly  have  a  list  of  good 
nsed  presses  available  or  which  may 
he  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sises. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  speciflc  needs. 
★  OOBRESPONDBNCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PsnIinaSt.  Chicago.  Illinois 
MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Ospsble  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
28-0/16*  cut-off.  Can  alto  sell  at  72 
or  48  page  preis.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  ihipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prem  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO  2550—12561 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings, 
Extra  color  cylinder,  21%*, 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

AVAILABLE  JULY  4 
Located  Harrisburg  (Ps.)  Patriot- 
News. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2595 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  21  %*  cut-off. 
Double  Folders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Wsshington  (D.  0.)  Times 
Herald. 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
22%*. 

Steal  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
3  Units  on  Substracture  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — No.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Unite  —  22  %*  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Paitera. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2283 

Donble  Folder  —  Balloon  Formera  — 
23-9/16*. 

Snbatrnetnre  with  Reels  and  Teniions. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
DO. 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22% — ^AC  motor — 

Donble  Folder— conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
Available  immediately. 


2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  1425 

Right  Angie  Units  —  21  %*  ent-off. 
Single  Folder  —  AO  Drive  —  Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width — 22  9/16* — DO 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AO  2  Motor  Antomstic 
Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  Angoat. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollers. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Located  West  Coast. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


METROPOLITAN  HEAVY  DUTY 
newspaper  PRESiS 

4  UNIT  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 
Capacity  32  paget  atraight.  34  collect 
— 32,000  per  hour. 

Donble  Folder:  22 %*  cut  off 
Complete  with  Spare  Parts,  Mot'”’** 
Spare  Armatures,  Control  Panel, 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 

Accompanying  equipment: 

2  STANDARD  Cutler-Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors  with  delivery  tables. 

1  PONY  Autpplate  with  Wood 
Metal  Pump.  .  ^ 

1  8  700-LB.  Goss  Metal  ^rnsce. 

9  5-K.W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion 
Units:  Automatic  Control  Panel. 

1  MAT  Scorcher.  . 

2  INK  Pumps  and  Eqmpment. 

1  SINOLE  Crawford  Wrapping  Ma¬ 
chine. 

this  prees  ia  ready  to  run;  ^ 

operating  condition.  Included 

gears,  bushings,  all 

fal  push  button  stations,  web  break 

detectors,  roll  spindles  e 

tension.  Low  price  for  the  complete 

Job  as  it  stands,  in  our  Press 

Or  will  sell  as  a  three  nniU  double 

(older  presi  and  fourth  unit  sepa 

rately. 

Mr.  Detwiler 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Telephone  5251  Lancaster.  Pa. 

TELEPHONE  Book  Hoe  f®' 

sale  with  qnarter-foldM. 
GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  003  _ Boiae,  Idaho 

Stereotype 

FOR  SALE:  Duplex  Tubular  Caeting 
Box  and  Plate  Finishing  Machine. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
duplex  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Boillor, 
full  newspaper  size,  in  good  running 
condition.  220-440  AC  motor  and  con¬ 
trols,  can  be  seen  running.  'The  Mat- 
tia  Presa,  01  Terry  Street,  ®*U*^'"* 
9,  New  Jersey,  PLymouth  9-0600. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATK 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  48  to  64  page 
preaa  that  will  prodnr#  color  printi^. 
Texarkana  Gaiettc,  Texarkana,  Texas. 
TTWAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
any  make.  Alto  curved  easting  box. 
donble  cooled,  (or  22%  v?i*u**‘ 

Broker,  Box  1001.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  (Jutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  r»e 
Uils.  Metal  pot  of  32*  or  36  diam- 
eter.  George  0.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 
WANTED  16  to  24  page  tnbnlar  prees 
in  good  condition.  'iTie  Post-Dispatch, 

Pittsburg.  Oalltomia. _ 

WANTED — Used  rotary  Press.  24  or 
82  page;  all  stereotyping  *<l“*P™*“* 
needed  except  mat  roller.  Box  2300, 

Editor  a  Pnblisher. _ 

BALLOON  FORMER,  or  Pair 
loon  formers:  any  make  presi^  92**?' 
TON  PRINTING  CO.,  1029  W.  Wssh¬ 
ington,  Los  Angelos,  Cslifornis. 

help  wanted _ 

"Clrcplnrton _ 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wsnt,^ 
for  five  evenings  and  Sunday  AM 
daily,  must  be  able  to  hnild  eirculMion 
effleiently  and  eeonomieally.  Mnst 
konw  ABC  and  thoronghly  ^  (amtlar 
with  all  phases  of  Little  Merchants 
Cirrnlation  Operation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  (or  man  who  wishes  to  make 
io  clTCulfttlon.  Oood  isiAry 
pIna  bonus.  Please  call  M.  D.  Glover, 
Dally  Inter  Lake.  Kslispell.  Montana, 
or  writs.  Airmail,  giving  eomplsU  ax- 
perienea  and  salary  desired. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  ior  June  13,  1953 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


RKAI.  ESTATS 
AUTOMOTIVE  SALESMAN 
LEADING  paper  in  Csrolinat  haa 
opening  for  aelf-iUrter.  Oopy  and  lay¬ 
out  knowledge  esaential.  Eatabliih^ 
acconnta.  Salary  and  eonunisaion.  Job 
secnrity,  excellent  working  conditiona. 
Complete  information  and  requirements 
first  letter.  Box  2230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
central  Pennsylvania  daily.  Sales,  copy, 
layout.  Salary  and  bonus  based  on 
experience.  Give  full  details  exper¬ 
ience,  training,  present  earnings.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  now.  Must  be  filled  before 
July  1.  Evening  Standard,  Milton, 
Pennsylvania. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
with  one  or  two  years  experience  on 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  continue 
clusified  career.  In  addition  to  han¬ 
dling  established  accounts  must  be 
able  to  sell  new  business.  Good  salary 
and  bonus  on  all  contracts  so>ld.  Write 
K.  J.  Nattrass,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


OHIO  Daily,  10,000  circulation,  needs 
experienced  advertising  salesman.  Very 
good  opportunity  to  advance.  Give  full 
details  to  Box  2303,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  circulation  man 
for  supervisory  work  in  State  and  ru¬ 
ral  areas.  Should  be  qualified  to  super¬ 
vise  efficiently  and  productively  junior 
and  adult  operations.  Only  applicants 
from  Southern  states  acceptable.  Will 
pay  to  $100  weekly  plus  expenses  with 
bonuses  and  other  employee  benefits, 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Rapid 
advancement  is  possible.  Permanency 
assured  good  man.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Strictly  confidential 
handling.  Apply  Box  2406,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertisiiig 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN— Perma¬ 
nent  situations  for  both  classified  and 
display  advertising  salesmen.  After¬ 
noon  daily  12,000  circulation.  Write 
salary  expected,  experience,  housing 
needed  and  when  available,  f'ssetle. 
Sterling.  Tlinoia. 


SPLENDID  POSITION  open  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  experienced  solicitor  on  a 
fast-growing  independently  owned  dai¬ 
ly.  Man  between  25  and  35  preferred. 
College  education  not  essential,  but 
helpful.  Must  be  able  to  present  good 
layouts;  write  selling  copy  and  sell 
what  he  produces.  Write,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


INAUGURATING  Permanent  Promo¬ 
tional  Sales,  special  pages,  extra  ac¬ 
counts  in  virgin  metropolitan  field. 
ABU  weeklies,  modern  plant.  Top 
salesman  will  work  directly  with  pub¬ 
lisher  to  expand  all  promotional  work 
assisting  under-staffed  display  depart¬ 
ment  which  also  can  use  good  man. 
Write  Detroit  Suburban  Newspaper, 
17205  Lahser,  Detroit  19,  Michigan. 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  man  or  woman 
to  sell  and  service  established  ac¬ 
counts.  Ability  to  make  good,  clean 
layouts  essential.  Good  salary  and 
working  conditions.  11,000  ABC  daily 
evening  paper  near  Philadelphia, 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


ADVERTISING  S.A.LES5IAN  needed  at 
once  for  shopi>er  in  the  DC  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  must  have  some  newspaper 
or  agency  exi>ericnce,  car  essential. 
Give  complete  details,  experience,  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Kope- 
land  Associates,  Eig  Building,  Silver 
Spring.  Maryland. _ 


NEWSPAPiai  ADVERTISING  COPT 
and  layout  man.  Experienced  in  news¬ 
papers  50,000  to  100,000  circulation 
preferably  in  west  coast  area.  Give 
qualifications,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  2104, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  newspaper  of  17,000 
circulation.  Prefer  young  man  with 
two  or  three  years’  experience  selling, 
making  layouts,  and  writing  copy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  advancement,  good 
starting  salary.  £.  E.  Porter,  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Past  Tears  PROVE  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  Plentiful  in  Summer 
Months. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  national  ad- 
v€>rtising  classifications.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  jiosition  of  greater  re- 
simnsibilities.  There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
wliose  future  is  before  him.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  director. 
The  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  We 
need  an  aggressive  sales-minded  ad 
man  with  aMlity  to  make  layouts  and 
write  copy  for  all  types  of  local  ac¬ 
counts.  Congenial  staff,  good  working 
conditions,  salary,  some  commissions, 
hospitalization  insurance,  free  life  in¬ 
surance,  five-day  week  and  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Write  immediateiy,  giving  resume 
of  experience,  salary  expected  and 
references.  Wayne  Botkin,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Star  &  Press,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 


REPORTERS  AND  EDlToJ^ffl^ 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  of  12,000  circulation. 
Permanent.  Write  wages  expected,  ex¬ 
perience,  housing  needed,  when  avail¬ 
able.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Ilinois. 


DESK  ASSISTANT ,  man  or  woman, 
afternoon  and  Sunday.  College  town. 
Chart  Area  9.  Midwest  or  southwest 
background  or  experience  essential. 
$75-80.  Give  full  details,  references, 
earnings.  Write  Box  2304,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  executive  ability,  to  take  city 
job,  supervision  staff  of  eight.  Must  be 
organizer,  good  re-write,  know  pic¬ 
tures.  Five  evenings  and  Sunday. 

Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. _ 

MORNING  DAILY  in  resort  commun¬ 
ity  has  immediate  editorial  opening  on 
small,  compact  and  capable  staff  for 
alert  young  man  with  reasonable  gen¬ 
eral  experience.  Give  references,  brief 
work  samples,  salary  expectation  first 
letter.  Write  H.  K.  Frear,  Bedford 
Daily  Gazette,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 


.VDVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
FOR  a  well-known  foreign  language 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Man  with  prov¬ 
en  record  can  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Experienced  in  foreign  language 
market  helpful  but  not  essential,  good 
starting  salary,  bonus  and  commission. 
Write  fully  to  Box  2438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Dl'lE  TO  EXPANSION  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  West  Virginia’s 
largest  daily  needs  three  thoroughly 
seasoned,  promotionally  minded  men 
with  proven  ability  and  experience  to 
INITI.4TE,  WRITE,  L^VYOUT  and 
SELL  against  competition.  Back  by 
medium  that  leads  in  circulation  and 
all  advertising  brackets.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability,  plus  commis¬ 
sion;  insurance  and  retirement.  Pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions.  Ambitious 
top-flighters  can  set  their  own  goal. 
Seniority  only  on  ability.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background,  accomplishments, 
references  in  first  letter  to  John  L. 
Hunt,  Manager  Retail  Advertising,  The 
Charleston  (West  Virginia)  Gazette. 


GOOD  PAY  and  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  top-flight  adman  on  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  We  are  looking  for 
a  man  with  the  know-how  to  handle 
important  accounts  and  the  “class” 
necessary  to  move  up  rapidly  in  a 
friendly  expanding  organization.  Write 
Box  2436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMEN  —  We  need 
two  experienced  swlea  and  layout  men 
to  bolster  staff.  Unlimited  potential  in 
thriving  industrial  valley.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  personable  young  men. 
Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  233fi,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  gradute  work  at 
Midwestern  university  for  newspaper 
advertising  man  who  will  continue 
sales  activities  on  established  campus 
daily.  Moderate  compensation.  Write 
Box  2331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEW  SEVEN  DAY  MORNING  paper 
has  opening  for  Advertising  Manager. 
Must  be  experienced,  aggressive.  Great 
opportunity  to  get  on  ground  floor  of 
solid  new  organization.  Wire,  write 
or  call  Editor,  Courier,  Ironton,  Ohio. 


OPENING  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVER- 
TLSING  EXECUTIVE.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  daily  in  Ohio  is  creating  a  new 
position  and  will  have  through  promo¬ 
tion  an  opening  soon  for  an  executive 
in  its  display  advertising  department. 
.\pplicant  should  be  between  30  to  40 
years  of  age  and  should  be  experienced 
in  writing  copy,  making  layouts,  serv¬ 
icing  accounts,  selling  and  in  directing 
fellow  staff  members.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Please 
provide  complete  information,  includ¬ 
ing  family.  Box  2431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  with  car. 
Experience  and  above-average  layouts 
essential.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10 
background.  Salary,  bonus,  commis¬ 
sion  average  $90  to  $125.  Confidential. 
Send  layout  sample  to  E.  A.  Martin, 
Amarillo,  Texas,  News  &  Globe-Times. 


NEW  SEVEN-DAY  morning  paper 
needs  men  in  all  branches  of  editorial 
department.  Some  inexperienced  men 
considered.  Great  opportunity  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  solid  or- 
ganization.  Editor,  Courier,  Ironton.  O. 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  upstate  New 
York  daily — one  familiar  with  farm 
copy,  the  other  for  rewrite  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Opportunity  for  a 
beginner.  Box  2308,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEPARTMENT  WORKEmvi^ 
ATTENTION  I 


IP  YOU  KNOW  any  teletypri. 
operators  who  are  looking  for  i -u 
please  call  their  attention  to  Uii 


DESK  MAN  wanted  for  good  Midwest ' 
morning  daily  in  town  of  about  40,000. 
Some  experience  required  but  willing 
to  train  energetic,  qualified  beginner. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement; 
permanent  employment.  Retirement 
plan,  hospitalization.  State  back¬ 
ground,  references,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  Box  2407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  area 
desk,  features.  Rural  background,  car 
needed.  California  city  of  20,000.  Box 
2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HERE  IS  AN  opportunity  for  some 
hard  hitting  editorial  man  who  is  at 
present  or  is  looking  for  a  managing 
editor's  place  and  to  becoming  the 
first  back  stop  to  the  editor.  This  is 
a  very  fine  six-day  evening  operation 
in  the  fifty  to  100.000  population 
group  and  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
Midwest  for  business  and  year-round 
living.  Salary  is  open.  Here  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  some  man  with  know¬ 
how,  initiative  and  determination  to 
get  out  a  better  newspaper.  Write  in 
complete  confidence,  telling  us  what 
you  would  want  to  know  if  you  were 
looking  for  a  man  for  this  top  impor¬ 
tant  place  to:  Box  2433,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  morning 
daily  for  combination  reporter  desk 
man.  Good  on  leads.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Congenial  staff,  many 
benefit-s.  New  plant.  Write  giving 
age,  experience,  salary  to  Gerald  Gun- 
thrup.  The  Star,  Oneonta.  New  York. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
and  some  desk  work  for  northwestern 
Ohio  daily.  Will  take  beginner  with 
right  qualifications.  Send  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Defiance 
Crescent  News,  Defiance.  Ohio. 


REPORTER  for  northern  Westchester 
(New  York)  weekly.  Car  essential. 
State  qualification  and  salary  expected 
when  writing.  Box  2424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  —  EXPERT 
TELETYPESETTER 
OPERATORS  (Female) 


FOR  WORK  in  Southern  C«l- 
ifornia  on  medium-size  dsily 
Must  be  able  to  maintiii 
speed  of  400  lines  per  hoai 
or  better.  Excellent  pay  « 
graduated  scale  based  on  pro 
duction  rate.  Best  workia; 
conditions,  including:  opri 
shop;  37 hour  work -week: 
free  health  insurance;  land 
es  at  cost;  new,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant;  credit  union 
etc. 


Address  application  to; 

Mr.  Norman  Johnson 
Teletypesetter  Foresu 
The  Sun-Telegram 
San  Bernardino,  Ci 


OPENING  —  live-wire  city  editor 
porter:  must  have  daily  newspape 
perience,  prefer  young  woman 
car;  able  write,  edit  copy,  head! 
out  pages.  State  Salary  Wanted, 

2400,  Editor  &  Putilisher. _ 

QUALTfIED  desk  .M.4X— We 
an  opening  for  an  experienced 
man.  The  individual  we  want  ii 
tween  25  and  35,  is  a  career  iom 
per  man,  and  has  had  at  least  a  joc 
work  on  the  desk  of  a  smaller  . 
paper.  For  the  right  man  thisiiJ 
permanent  situation  and  excellent  ' 
Personnel  Department.  Rockford Ya 
ing  Star,  Rockford.  Illinois. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13,600 
noon  daily.  Permanent  job._ 
insurance,  hospitalization.  No  noat'a 
Prefer  man  from  weekly  or  ’ 
daily  who  wants  to  move  up. 
sami>le  of  work,  salary  desired, 
details  to  Richard  S.  Ruble,  _The  6ft 
tinel,  Lewistown.  Pennsylvania. 


TEXAS  morning  Newspaper  near^ 
needs  general  reporter.  Pay  bated  : 
experience.  Opportunity  for  man 
on  small  daily.  Write  fully  givinfiw 
cation,  experience,  military  statai,^ 
erences.  Box  2425,  Editor  4  nt 
Usher.  _ 


WANT  responsible,  alert 
editor  for  small  Virginia  daily.  »* 
be  capable  of  taking  complete  cki:p 
in  small  newsroom  and  willing  tow 
part  in  community  activities,  o'! 
background,  references  and  salary  o 
pected  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  21d 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — -Assistant  to  the  Editors 
afternoon  newspaper  in  New  Enf-ul 
industrial  city  of  45,000  populate 
Must  be  capable  of  writing  thooff 
ful,  well-informed  editorials,  handJ! 
suburban  copy,  following  news  lejh 
developing  feature  ideas.  EicelW 
proving  ground  for  a  young  man  ** 
wants  to  polish  desk  experience  «> 
build  a  solid  groundwork  for  a  ne*' 
paper  career.  Personal  interview  ft 
sential.  Write  Box  2427,  Editor  4  Par 
Usher.  — 


WANTED — Experienced  reporter  u* 
newspaper  writer  to  cover  city  hall.  ?e 
lice,  fires,  politics,  accidents,  re^'' 
and  general  news  on  morning 
finest  small  city  in  northeastern  >ft 
York  State.  Application  should  ft 
elude  name,  age,  street  address, 
phone  number,  education,  experie^ 
and  references.  Address  Box  240- 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN 

for  desk -general  assignment. 
News-Herald,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


REPORTER  under  thirty  to  enter  ra- 
dio  and  television  news.  Requirements:  W-BLL-KNOWN  Midwestern 
political  and  court  reporting  back-  needs  advertising  teacher  with  d^ 
ground,  and  good  feature  style.  Apply:  newspaper  experience.  Opportunity”; 
Director  KWfKH  News,  Radio  Station  graduate  work.  Box  2332,  Editor  • 
KWKH,  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  195^ 


90 


help  wanted 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ihtMnotioii— Public  Rtiations  ^ 


Who  can  et^  WRIT^S.-TV  MINDED t ^You^  do  |  ^ 


""Promotkni— Public  R^tlous 


uiV  UNDER  35  who  has  journalistic 
trsinint  and  skill  in  discovering  and 
niting  newsworthy  stories  regarding 
neats  in  Urge  Metropolitan  T.M.OA. 
(Chart  Area  #8)  Oonld  lead  to  career 


York  16,  New  York. 


tlAPABLK  Di'skman,  3  V4  years’  expe 


lisher. _ _ _ — 

WIDE  EXPERIENCE  eight  years  puh- 


rience  on  state,  copy,  wire  desks.  Jour-  lie  relations;  planning  campaigns,  all 


nalism  graduate,  26,  available  for  in 
Review  in  July  during  western  trip 


media,  speech  writing,  prees  releases; 
nationwide  and  Western  Europe.  Spe- 


* - -  -  Write  Box  2437.  Editor  &  Publisher!  cial  knowledge  France.  Also  one  yw 

u  Public  Relations  Executive.  Give  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  or  COMPETENT  young  renorter - ^  preparing  flve-a-week  radio  news  anal- 

complete  Information  first  letter.  Ad-  District  Manager.  9  years  experience  covering  large  'Eastern  city  for  busi-  y»ia-  Finds  after  year  doesn  t  Uke 
dress:  E.  P.  Irwin,  1528  Locust  St.,  ,n  phases  of  circulation.  lAttle  Mer-  nggg  active  beat  on  con-  family  investment  banking  business, 

8t.  Louis  3,  MUsouri.  .  .  -  _  —  .  .  - 


iD  ALLEY  COMPOSITOR,  day  work, 
40  hours,  good  scale,  overtime  if  want¬ 
ed.  Paid  vacation,  paid  holidays,  corn- 


all  phases  of  circulation,  iiittie  mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Circulation  Promotion. 
A.B.O.  Chart  Area  #1  or  f2.  Box 
2216,  Editor  &  PnblUher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN — 15  years'  experience.  Age 


ness  daily,  seeks  active  beat  on  con-  lanul?,  ^ 

C“'--  t'-avel.  Box  r»“‘» ^ctunitv 


2426,  Editor  &  Publisher  tor  siiniuaniNS  ''t'*?"  •  Ciai 

P^>PVRFAnvw  s  -  vard  grad^  vet,  married,  three  kidi. 

Ct>PYKEADI'yR---12  years  experience  2322.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

Soi  24“3  Edftor‘A  P^h7u^  SELLING  TO  AGRICULT^E_1  _ 


metropolitan  dailies.  Best  references 
Box  2413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


psny  insured,  retirement  plan.  Perma-  49,  married,  $100.  Box  2125,  Editor 
sent.  Must  be  union  or  eligible.  Write  4  Publisher. 

(slly  to  A.  M.  Sharp,  foreman,  Dixon  1 
Ivening  Telegraph.  Dixon,  Illinois 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  for  composing 
room  foreman  who  is  cost  conscious 
ud  is  able  to  effect  a  smooth  running 
department.  There  is  a  good  future 
(or  the  right  man  with  this  organisa¬ 
tion.  AU  confidences  respected.  Give  I  TOPFLIGHT  rewriteman  seeks  news, 
full  details,  first  letter.  Reply  Box  public  reiations  job.  Experienced  fea- 
3214,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  '  -  - - 


ture,  speech  writer,  city-sports  report- 

KXPBRIENCED  AD  MACHINE  Oper-  |  reporter.  5  years  top  , 

itor  for  midwest  afternoon  daily.  2226,  Editor  A  Publisher^ - experience,  all  beats,  city  hall  em-  AV.AILABLE 

Bonus  ^ift.  Minimum  $100  weekly  EDITOR  of  weekly  2  years,  23,  single,  I'hasis.  Good  feature,  desk,  wire  expe-  vi- 

osming.  Good  bousing  available.  Bene-  draft  exempt.  Seek  post  on  large  perience.  Wants  New  York,  Washing-  M.AX  with  wide  experience  in  public 
fits,  permanent  situation.  Box  2328,  ^reekiy  or  daily.  Available  Mid-Septem-  ton  or  Chart  Area  6.  Con.sider  good  relations,  publishing  and  newspaper 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ber  Travel  anywhere.  Box  2310,  oner  in  public  relations.  Single,  28,  work  seeks  responsible  job  in  public 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _  free,  B.A.  Now  employed.  Box  relations.  Can  create  and  direct  over- 


4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  Soil  Conservation  are  in  yon^  pro¬ 
gram.  My  experience  in  this  field  and 
12  years  as  farm  editor  of  Midwest 
daily  could  be  helpful  to  you  in  adver- 
tising,  product  promotion,  or  public 
relations.  Do  own  photography.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Age  41.  Present  Mlary 
$7,800.  Box  2423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOPFLIGHT 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 


AVAILABLE 


perience.  Wants  New  York,  Washing-  M.\X  with  wide  experience  in  public 
ton  or  Chart  Area  6.  Con.sider  good  relations,  publishing  and  newspaper 


LINOTYPE  Machinist-Operator  to 
handle  six-machine  shop,  three  equip-  EDITOR — Republican;  could  put  life 
ped  with  teletypesetter,  3  perforators,  jntu  small  daily;  alert  to  Red  line  in 
Some  relief  operating.  Permanent  ppai-  press;  thinks  New  York  “Brains” 


tion  in  medium  size  Michigan  city. 
Wage  open.  Address  Box  2327,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


‘2414,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


into  small  daily:  alert  to  Red  line  in  ‘n  Pub-  EXPERIENCE  includes  reporting 

press:  thinks  New  York  •/Brains'  'r  work  sVeks  on  large  metropolitan  daily;  all  types 

have  struck  out:  30,  4  years  important  P"  8^  2420  eh public  relations  work  —  writing  and 
eastern  city.  Box  2329,  Editor  A  r  .  ^rmlucinThouse  organ,  brochures,  etc.. 

Publisher.  FUBLIC  APP.iIRS,  features  or  desk,  writing  news  and  advertising  copy 


all  Public  Relations  program. 


eastern  city 
Publisher. 


OOMBIXATION  Pressman  -  Stereotyp-  EXPERIENCED  weekly  sports  editor, 
er.  Union  Shop.  37%-hour  week.  $2.40  24.  Seeks  Daily  news  spot.  Vet,  single, 

...I.  T>  »  r".!!  QoUegg  grudnste.  Will  travel.  Box 

2311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


prmlucing  house  organ,  brochures,  etc., 
writing  news  and  advertising  copy 


medium  sized  daily.  Ending  second  for  newspaper,  radio,  TV ;  editing  and 
year  court  house  beat,  news  bureau  nublishing  business  newsletter. 


icsle.  Permanent  situation  open.  Call 
or  contact  Baytown  (Texas)  Sun. 
Phone  LD  14. 


"•  manager,  small  chain  of  dailies,  25,000 
circulation.  AB,  post  grad  journalism. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  young,  married. 


.  .  1  .  .  3P0BTS  EDITOR  with  seven  years  in  early  thirties.  Resume  on 

EXPERIENCED  Operator  teletpeset-  experience  on  15,000  circulation  daily  roQuest  Chart  Areas  6,  8.  10.  11.  12 
tor  perforator  morning  daily  Colorado,  desires  change  for  personal  reasons,  only.  Box  2422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

opening.  Box  capable  of  handling  any  assignment.  REPORTER,  25,  seeks  summer  work 

1031,  Sterling,  Colorado. -  Endorsement  of  present  employers.  Vet.  5  years  daily,  weekly Txperlence 

James  Hamlin,  131  Glendale,  Jackson,  U.S.,  overseas.  Owns  Rolleiflex-  will 
Tennessee.  _ _  travel.  Box  2415,  Editor  A  PirhlUher 


EXPERIENCED  Operator  teletypeset- 
t«r  perforator  morning  daily  Colorado. 


1031,  Sterling,  Colorado. 


Crown  or  Speed  Graphic.  Married.  W.W.II  vet.  Now  in  Washington,  D.C. 
veteran,  in  early  thirties.  Resume  on  Will  relocate,  preferably  in  the  South. 


BOX  2421,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


PRINTING  EXPERT  WANTED  300,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News 

Editor,  29,  stymied  for  promotion. 
PROMINENT  Philippines  newspaper  Wants  TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent 
publisher  wants  expert  printing  techni-  only.  Present  salary  $125,  Box  2317, 
cian  for  three  to  six-month  period.  This  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

«.nd“n”r‘3.unirOoir'co"o'i  Head:  ^^”0  MAN  33  ^rfdio'^iew.^exp^J- 

IdL'/d  *T®““Vf“°''dai?v  i®"®«.  f'ree  uLe’wrfter  of  ficUon, 

ployed  on  major  metropolitan  daily  ^  TxA.iiAn  tvD«  Ohart 

who  can  take  leave  of  absence.  Obvi-  4®^*  a  ’  E/itor**  A  Pub- 

eusly,  our  purpose  is  not  to  have  a  Area  #2.  Box  2313,  Editor  A  Pub 

technician  or  analyst  tell  us  what  is  iisner. _ 

wrong  but  rather  someone  who  can  do  zbj^^lOuS  journalism  grad,  wants  re- 
the  work  snd  teach  our  men  to  im-  porting  job  on  daily.  1  year  campus 
prove  our  printing.  renorter  New  York  Times.  4  years 


U.S.,  overseas.  Owns  Rolleiflex;  will 
travel.  Box  2415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mecbanical  _ _ 


leading  Eastern  daily,  beat,  features  COMPOSING  ROOM 

sports.  Edited  Navy  paper  and  public  FOREMAN  OR  SUPBRlNThrNDENT 
relations  2  years.  Married.  24,  will 

t’-avel  anywhere  but  prefer  West  AVAILABLE  for  some  publisher  who 
Uiast,  Southwest  or  overseas.  Box  desires  benefit  of  years  of  experience 


tN  iTAiui  news  _ 

ied  for  promotion.  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  1  year 
ny  place.  Permanent  leading  Eastern  daily,  beat,  features, 
ry  $125,  Box  2317,  ;  sports.  Edited  Navy  paper  and  public 


2  I-.34,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


for  economical  and  smooth-running  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  background.  Best  ref- 


aloved  on  maior  metronolitan  daily  -  -  eration.  Proven  background.  Best  rei- 

Jr?!  can  “ak™  leave  of  abse^e.  ObvL  •®®k*  Ed’ltor’’ A  piv  REPORTER-SPORTS  WRITER  wants  erences.  Any  Chart  Area  considered, 

ously,  our  purpose  is  not  to  have  a  R®®*  *2-  to  settle  Chart  Area  S3  on  livewire  Box  2435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

technician  or  Annlvst  tell  us  what  is  _  daily;  four  years*  experience  in  all  KTPFRTENfTED  emnloyed  pressroom 

phases  editorial  room  work;  BA.  26.  fotfm^sn  desires’  connection  with  me- 
draft  exempt  married.  Box  2428,  Edi-  large  operation.  Good  reasons 

tor  ss  I'uDlisner.  _ •  au®  news* 


WE  also  have  a  6-unit  Ger¬ 
man  Frankentihal  Rotogravure 
press.  We  are  most  anxious 
to  have  a  practical  expert 
teach  us  how  to  get  ^ood  color 
reproduction  by  improving 
our  etching  and  registry.  This 
is  humid  tropical  climate  and 
experience  with  etching  or 
matting  in  a  similar  country 
(Mexico,  some  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries)  will  be  very 
vslusbie. 


porting  job  on  daily.  1  year  campus 

c*S'%a'!.eT.  Ynowr7hoto.‘p";oo(‘|  SPORTS  WRITER.  25.  college^ 
reading,  makeup.  Single,  21,  will  veteran.  Experience  on  afternoon  daily, 
travel.  Box  2334,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  I  box  2416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ for  leaving  one  of  the  best  small  news- 

SPORTS  WRITER,  25,  college  grad,  I  papers  in  America.  Box  2441,  Editor 


FEATURE  WRITER,  Columnist,  Re¬ 
porter,  25,  veteran,  published  magasine 


.SUMMER  WORK.  Journalism  senior 
age  23.  Desire  to  gain  experience  more 
important  than  salary.  Wheelchair, 


A  Publisher. 


writer  will  relocate  for  newsp^r  anxious  to  take  your  challenge.  Prefer 

weekly  or  smaH  daily.  News  or  ads. 
2321,  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  chart  Area  6-12.  Box  2417,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 


MAN,  32,  French  newspaper  back-  1,1, 

tmexico,  some  Jjaiin-Ameri-  ground,  wants  part-time  employment.  lEAttS  Nletropolitan  dailies  every 

can  countries)  will  be  very  2  nights  a  week  and  week  ends.  New  '*®**‘  beat;  best  known  as  circuls- 

valusble.  York  City.  Box  2335,  Editor  A  Pnb-  tion-boosting  sports  editor  with  prove- 

lisher.  cstive  colnmn  lor  7  years;  nationally 

WRITE  details  of  background  and  sal-  _ ! -  recognized  with  several  books  maga- 

sry  per  month.  We  will  furnish  first  JUNE  Journalism  grad,  draft-deferred,  *>o«  articles  published;  employed  and 
class  transportation  for  one  person  (no  college  editor,  4  yeari  staff  New  York  not  cheap  but  willing  to  listen  to  chsl- 
family)  and  best  living  accommoda-  City  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2223,  longing  offer.  Box  2418,  Editor  A 


WRITE  details  of  background  and  sal¬ 
ary  per  month.  We  will  furnish  first  I  JUNE  Journalism  grad,  draft-deferred. 


family)  and  best  living  accommoda-  City  daily.  60  any 
tions.  Box  2410,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Various  Departments 


.  .  ...  WOMAN  wants  job  on  small  dally 

A-1  INVEOTMENT:  Editor -in -chief  interested  in  building  women’s  section. 
Fordham  College  paper,  experience  as  Florida  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 

, _  _  .  copy  boy,  some  leg  work  for  New  York  94,10  EHitor  A  Publisher 

TEXAS  OFFERS  OPPORTUNITY  for  daily,  public  relations  work,  too,  while  vniivn — h — 71 - 7 - 7~ — ii - T 

newspaper  workers.  If  you  are  serious-  in  college.  Old-fashioned  attitude  to-  YOUNG,  draft  proof  vet,  college  grad, 
ly  interested  in  employment  in  this  wards  work.  Married,  seeking  New  ®  years  experience.  Considers  above 
part  of  the  country,  are  qualified  to  do  York-area  publication  or  allied  field  average  with  features  and  looking  for 
»  good  job  in  editorial,  advertising,  opportunity.  Box  2411,  Editor  A  Pub-  change  to  s^malize  in  them.  Box 
circulation  or  mechanical  departments,  lisher.  2440j_^ditor_A_^obIisher^_^____^ 

fXrmMion  Xu't '“^rseirwU  ^Tpi*  -  fr— udou  FubMc  RektiOM 

We  can  'help*  you  m^e^^conUcts  with  AVAILABLE  July  1  for  responsible  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  or  writing  joib 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  publishers  newspaper  or  public  relations  posi-  in  New  York  area  wanted  by  young 


Statea  covered  by 
CHART  AB£A 
Numbers  that  appear  In 

EDITOR  A  FITBLISHER 
Olaaalfled  Ads 

<1. — ^ICaine,  New  Hampsb; 
Vennont,  Massachnsetw, 
^ode  Island. 

f2. — ^New  York,  Oonnecttcnt, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvs- 
nla,  MsryUnd,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  0..  Delaware. 

*3. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  OaroUna. 

•4. — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 
Florida. 

|6. — MlsslMlppl,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentncky. 

<6. — Ohio,  Indiana, 
minoU. 

«7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

J8. — lorwa,  Missonri,  Nebraska 
Kansas. 

|9. — ^Arkansas,  Lonlsiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

'  to. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
ArlBona,  Utah. 


we  can  help  you  make  contacts  wiin  ------- 

dsily  or  weekly  newspaper  publishers  newspaper  or  public  relations  posi-  in  New  York  area  wanted  by  young  fll.— MonU^  ^1^. 

who  are  in  need  of  competent  help.  tion.  Experienced  reporting,  editorial  woman  with  8  years  publieitv  and  ho,  WASMnro^  uregon. 

Texss  Press  Association,  1716  San  writing,  statehouse  coverage,  wire  (  news  experience,  jonmalism  degree.  J12.— oauiorma,  sievaua. 

Antonio  St.,  Austin,  Texas.  service.  Box  2412,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Box  2315,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


More  Data  disproving  the  “one- 
party  press”  suggestion  plus 
charges  of  bias  in  coverage  of  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  comes 
from  a  study  of  Florida  dailies 
reported  in  the  Spring  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly. 

Sidney  Kobre,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassee,  measured  34  of 
the  state’s  37  daily  newspapers  for 
one  month — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  3 — 
before  Election  Day  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  seven-page  report  on  his 
lfindin(gs.  All  dailies  were  sub¬ 
scribed  to  but  three  did  not  send 
copies. 

E&P’s  poll  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  published  Nov.  1  tallied  24 
papers — 13  for  Eisenhower,  5  for 
Stevenson  and  6  in  the  independ¬ 
ent  or  undeclared  category.  Prof. 
Kobre’s  study  lined  the  34  papers 
up  this  way: 

‘The  21  newspapers  editorially 
favoring  the  Republican  party  rep¬ 
resented  a  circulation  of  858,189, 
or  78%  of  the  Florida  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  The  eight  Stevenson  pa¬ 
pers  had  a  circulation  of  184,844, 
representing  16%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  The  neutral  newspapers  had 
2%  of  the  circulation.  The  non¬ 
reporting  papers  represented  4%.” 

Among  the  “general  conclu¬ 
sions”  arrived  at  were: 

“On  nearly  all  the  individual 
news  and  picture  categories  ex¬ 
amined,  the  Florida  newspapers, 
as  a  whole,  favored  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  by  a  small  percent¬ 
age.  .  .  . 

“If  all  news,  picture,  and  head¬ 
line  space  plus  story-position  are 
considered  together  for  over-all 
news  and  picture  treatment,  the 
Democrats  had  a  3%  advantage 
through  the  state.  This  overall 
figure  varied,  depending  on  the 
specific  paper.  It  was  found  that 
20  dailies  favored  Stevenson,  13 
were  pro-Eisenhower,  and  one  was 
neutral  in  news-picture  treatment.” 

Another  important  finding  was 
in  the  correlation  of  news  and 
editorial  treatment  which  found 
that  “12  of  the  newspapers,  the 
largest  group,  while  favoring 
Eisenhower  in  their  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  gave  more  inches  and  stories 
and  a  better  position  to  Stevenson 
on  the  news  pages.  This  reveals, 
contrary  to  the  usual  charges,  that 
in  the  largest  group  of  papers, 
those  inclined  to  favor  Eisenhower 
editorially  leaned  over  in  their 
news  columns  to  be  fair  to  Ste¬ 
venson.  Of  the  eight  papers  fa¬ 
voring  Stevenson  editorially,  six 
favored  Stevenson  on  the  news 
pages,  while  only  two  favored 
Eisenhower.” 

Conversely,  it  was  found  “that 
nine  newspapers  which  were  pro- 
Eisenhower  editorially  also  leaned 


to  the  Republican  side  in  their  I 
news  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  I 
six  newspapers  which  favored  Ste-  ! 
venson  on  the  editorial  page  in-  j 
dicated  equal  disposition  to  give  i 
him  a  break  on  the  news  pages.”  1 

None  of  these  findings  indicate 
a  general  unfairness  to  the  losing  i 
candidate  by  newspapers  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  winner,  as  has  been  ■ 
charged,  nor  give  credence  to  the  : 
additional  charge  of  “one-party  ■ 
press.” 

These  and  additional  figures  and  i 
findings  in  the  study  indicate  to  us 
that  the  Florida  newspapers  as  a 
whole  came  about  as  close  to 
playing  the  news  and  picture  treat¬ 
ment  “down  the  middle”  as  they 
could  without  using  a  yardstick. 

*  *  * 

After  studying  about  900  copies 
of  daily  newspapers,  the  Kobre 
study  reports: 

“TTie  Democrats,  as  a  whole,  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  majority  of  the 
news  stories,  2,680,  while  the  Re¬ 
publicans  obtained  2,561  stories. 
The  percentages  show  the  figures 
more  clearly.  The  Democrats  re¬ 
ceived  51%  of  the  news  stories, 
the  Republicans  49%. 

‘There  were,  however,  wide  var¬ 
iations  among  the  newspapers. 
Ninteen  newspapers  gave  more 
stories  to  the  Democrats,  while  13 
gave  a  majority  to  the  Republicans. 
They  ranged  in  their  emphasis 
from  50  to  70%  for  the  party 
they  favored.  Most  of  them  fell 
in  the  50  to  60%  range,  with 
only  a  few  above  this.  Two  papers 
were  virtually  balanced  in  their 
coverage  of  the  two  parties. 

“A  similar  overall  pattern  was 
noted  when  the  researchers  tabu¬ 
lated  the  number  of  inches  given 
to  the  campaign.  The  Democrats, 
generally,  were  favored,  receiving 
31,262  inches,  the  Republicans 
running  close  behind  with  30,238 
inches. 

“A  further  breakdown  of  these 
figures  revealed  the  facts  about 
individual  newspapers.  Again  19 
newspapers  favored  the  Democrats 
in  the  amount  of  news  they  pre¬ 
sented,  with  most  of  them  falling 
in  the  50  to  60%  range  in  their 
stress.  At  the  same  time,  14  dailies 
gave  more  space  to  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  with  a  wider  range  of  50  to 
65%.  The  only  remaining  news¬ 
paper  was  equally  balanced  in  its 
treatment. 

“In  the  number  of  page  one 
stories  in  all  the  papers,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  favored  again,  with 
1,443  stories  being  given  that 
party,  and  1,393  stories  the  Re¬ 
publicans.” 

«  *  « 

As  For  front  page  treatment, 
the  study  reports  that  in  the  upper 
right  hand  quarter,  “generally 
thought  to  be  the  best  front  page 


position  for  attention,  the  make¬ 
up  men  leaned  to  the  Democrats 
usually.  Their  party  obtained  642 
stories,  with  the  Republicans  trail¬ 
ing  close  behind  with  614.  A 
breakdown  showed  that  19  news¬ 
papers  favored  the  Democrats  in 
this  position,  with  the  majority  in 
the  50  to  65%  range.  Research 
showed  13  papers  favored  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  all  below  the  65% 
range.  Two  papers  were  neutral 
here.” 

In  the  upper  left  hand  quarter 
of  the  front  page,  the  Republicans 
were  favored  with  394  stories, 
while  the  Democrats  received  383 
stories,  representing  a  small  differ¬ 
ence  of  1 1  stories.  Fourteen  papers 
favored  the  Republicans  and  14 
the  Democrats  in  this  quadrant — 
5  scored  a  50-50  result. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  front 
page,  the  Democrats  scored  4r9 
news  stories,  their  opponents  389. 
Seventeen  dailies  gave  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  emphasis  and  1 1  favored  the 
Republicans  in  this  area.  Six  held 
to  a  neutral  course  here. 

*  *  * 

A  Study  of  headline  treatment, 
according  to  Prof.  Kobre,  shows 
the  Republicans’  head-average  was 
2.03  columns  wide,  the  Democrats’ 
average  was  1.91.  “A  breakdown 
of  this  overall  figure  showed  the 
reason  for  the  heavier  Republi¬ 
can  stress,”  the  report  states.  “In 
one<olumn  and  in  two-column 
headlines,  the  Democrats  received 
a  slight  break.  The  Democrats  and 
Republicans  received  about  an 
equal  number  of  three-column 
headlines.  The  Republicans,  how¬ 
ever,  received  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  larger  headlines,  which 
brought  up  their  overall  average. 

“A  study  of  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  confinned  the  above  overall 
picture.  Twenty-two  newspapers 
gave  more  headline  space  to  the 
Republicans,  while  10  dailies  fa¬ 
vored  the  Democrats,  with  two 
newspapers  displaying  no  particu¬ 
lar  stress  for  either  side.” 

In  his  conclusion.  Prof.  Kobre 
finds  that  the  small  percentage 
favoring  the  Republicans  in  head¬ 
line  treatment  “seemed  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  Democratic  stories  than  Re¬ 


publican  ones.” 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  thatk 
a  statistical  study  of  this  kind  the 
figures  should  stand  alone.  If  “lif. 
nificance”  is  attached  to  a  small 
percentage  difference  of  this  kind 
in  head  line  treatment,  then  it 
calls  for  a  further  analysis  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  news 
being  treated  by  those  headlines. 
This  is  one  of  the  variables  in 
news  appraisal  which  puts  a  ban¬ 
ner  line  over  one  story  and  a 
one<olumn  head  over  another: 
which  story  is  worth  the  “playf 
«  *  * 

Getting  back  to  the  Kobre 
study,  however,  it  was  also  found 
that  Florida  newspapers  favored 
the  Democratic  party  pictoriaDy: 
324  pictures  about  the  Democrats 
and  282  about  Republicans.  NiiK- 
teen  dailies  gave  more  photos  to 
Stevenson  forces,  while  11  editon 
favored  the  Eisenhower  party. 
Four  allotted  space  evenly. 

Summing  at  all  up,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  received  51.5%  of  the  news, 
picture  and  headline  space,  the 
Republicans  48.5%. 

“Grouping  the  newspapers,  b 
turn,  by  the  amount  of  stress  or 
emphasis  given  each  side,”  Prof. 
Kobre  says,  “it  was  found  that  20 
newspapers  favored  the  Democrat 
while  13  gave  the  advantage  to 
the  Republicans.  How  strong  was 
their  stress  for  one  side  or  the 
other?  It  was  discovered  that  12 
papers  favoring  the  Democratic 
party  ranged  from  50  to  55%  in 
their  emphasis;  three  ranged  be¬ 
tween  55  and  60%,  while  five  fell 
into  the  60  to  65%  range.  The 
dailies  favoring  the  Republican 
party  showed  a  similar  pattern, 
with  seven  in  the  50-55%  range, 
four  in  the  55-60%  group,  and  the 
remaining  two  papers  in  the  60- 
65%  range.  One  was  neutraL" 

With  21  of  these  papers  e(fi- 
torially  favoring  the  Republican 
side,  according  to  the  study,  it 
seems  a  lot  of  them  leaned  ow 
backward  to  be  fair  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  their  news  columns. 

The  myth  of  the  “one-party 
press’  has  been  blasted  as  far  as 
Florida  is  concerned. 

E  &  P  Calendar  of  Events  will 
be  found  on  Page  84. 
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EVERETT,  WASH 


COMET 


Here's  what  happens . . . 

. . .  when  Linotype  COMETS  set  the  news! 


DURHAM 


''One  of  the  best  investments  , 

we  ever  made  ..." 

•DeLond  Sun  News,  Deland,  Fla. 

“We  use  our  COMET  exclusively  for  AP  Tele¬ 
type  news  and  it  sets  all  we  need,  usually  about 
12  galleys  a  day.  Our  machinist  has  a  minimum 
of  work  to  do  to  keep  the  COMET  functioning. 
He  says  there  are  many  features  he  likes  about 
the  COMET,  particularly  the  new  distributor 
clutch  and  assembler.” 


"Our  COMETS  save  us  around 
$300  a  week  ..." 

—  Durham  Herald-Sun  Papers,  Durham,  N.  C. 


^ted  {,  u.  S.  A. 


"Proved  savings  through  increased 
type  production  ..." 

—Everett  Daily  Herald,  Everett,  Washington 

“Wire  service  tapes  and  the  additional  speed  of 
our  two  COMETS  has  moved  up  our  deadline 
more  than  30  minutes  a  day.  By  eliminating 
straight-matter  production  on  mixers  we’ve 
upped  ad  production,  too.  After  a  year, 
COMETS  have  proved  to  be  ideally  suited  for 
tape  operation.” 


“We  have  4  COMETS  in  TTS  operation  setting 
9  point,  514  point  and  our  regular  7  point.  Aver¬ 
age  daily  production  is  14,200  lines,  all  we  need 
and  want.  Our  deadlines  have  been  moved  up 
30  minutes,  time  we  badly  needed.  Our  ma¬ 
chinists  like  the  swinging  front  and  easy  access 
to  the  reeds.” 


LINOTYPE 


Sp—d  When  You  Need  it" 


Linotype  COMETS  are  the  fastest  machines  ever 
made,  the  easiest  to  operate  and  maintain.  Steeper 
magazine  angle  gives  lightning-fast  response  for 
manual  or  automatic  operation.  Swinging  front  and 
other  exclusive  features  simplify  maintenance.  No 
wonder  COMETS  are  increasing  profits  in  over  400 
cities  around  the  world.  Let  your  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  prove  what  COMETS  can  do  for  you. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Ag«n  icies;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 

Set  in  Linotjfpe  Spartan  and  Corona  famtiies 


It  takes  teamwork 
vin  this  kind  of  letter! 


'GMT  MAKKET 


^honc 


f 'I'Ki?-’-"* 

»ou8ton.  t««3 

Mr.  Hflnna: 

^  Want  t3  «».« 

oo8t'5/°o'' 

formation  and^?  Pound,^** 
prices  sdvanc.A  J°“Sht  loo 

^advanced  crfo*^®  "***  <la' 

erooemen  are  1  ^  ^^la  Is 

““T  boalnesr!  daily 

p£’Szs 

brands  with 

'Tour  Weeklv^P  *'' 

’atlonal  oJ 

-.cVirs' 


1  he  old  “college  try”  won  many 
an  earnest  young  man  his  letter  in 
sports. 

A  very  commendable  thing,  too, 
we  say. 

But  we’re  talking  now  of  teamwork 
.  .  .  the  kind  that  elicits  letters 
like  the  one  shown  here. 

The  Houston  Press  is  proud  of 
winning  letters  like  this  from 
advertisers. 

You  can  understand  why  we  like 
to  wear  them  in  public. 
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